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Annual Evaluation Report on Programs 
Administered by the U.S. OJ^fice of duration 
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^ * IrtTkQDUCTIOU 



A . Background 

■ - ^ ^ ^ 

' S^ctTorr517 ot thel^neral EducaTt^n^TO^ stony Act requireb 

that t{ie Secretary of the Department of Healthy Education and 

/ Welfare transmit to tha appropriate legislative and ap^iroprl- 

ations committees of the Congress,, "a report evaluating the results 

and effectiveness of progi;^ms and projects assisted thereunder during 

the preceding fiscal year....** The programs and projects refer to 

those for which the Commissioner of "Educati^jn has responsibility for 

administration. This is the third year that a comprehensive re'port ^ 

on all Office of Education programs is being submitted- It encompaJsse^ 

and supercedes individual reports submitted In prior years Including- 

those on ^EA Titles I, II, 5»I. V, VII and Civil Right|/- 

/ This report is an update and extension of irfst year's rd|ort - 

and incorporates the result^ of the evaluation ^tu^les completed 

during FY 73 (lA studies) as well as new , information derived frota 

progi:am operations^ d^a collections and monitoring , activities . the 

report covers OE programs as of June 30, 1973 .' Program decisions, 

I ■ 

legislative and budget activities^, and program information subsequent 
to June 30^ J973 are not reflected. /■ " 



History of Evaluation in the Offi!ce of Education 
Systematic effoft'ts at evaluating Office of Education programs" 
have had a comparatively brief history. ^ Pri^r to FY L970 this was • 
O hie primarily to lack of funds and technically qualified evaluation 
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staff*. In l'*Y 1968'and 196^, for example, only $1,25 milUon was 

appropriated for ovaiuating ovW-4ii^^^llion in Office of Education 

programs; an^3 in prioi" years eyen smaller amounts vere available < 

I* The FY 1970 appropriation of $9,5 million marked the first 

*s Ignif leant Amount specifically made available for the purpose ol; 

planning and evaluating Federal education programs. The appropriation 

0 bill, however, was not enacted until late io the fiscal year , 

^ (March 1970), an^ it required a '[crash effort** to assemble qualified 

* staff and Initiate the first s^i^ies of systematic evaluation projects ■ 

/in the final three , months of the fiscal year. / 

^* In the three and a ha^f years that have elapsed since that 

\ , time, the Office of Education has attempted*to ecpand and upgrade it^ 

^ evaluation }:^apabillty . Th^ evaluation function has been centralized- 

In a staff office (Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation), a 

most technically competent and experienced staff of evaluators.hals 

t 

y been, assembled, over a hundred evaluation and planning studies have 
been designed and . initiated^ a dissemination process for distributing 
the results* of evaluation studies to the Congress, the Executive Office^ 
and tVie 'educatlon'-community ,has been Implemented^ and a mechanism to 
enable evaluation findings to influence the policy decision process 
ha§. been developed. • i 

The following' table shows^ the funds available fof educational 
planning and evaluation for the period FY 196A - 1974: , ^ 
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4/ 



FY 1968 
1969 
i'970 
1971 
1,972 
■ 1973 

. 1974 



/ 



250.000 . 
1,250.000 . 
',512,000 3/ 
1^,^75^,000 1/. 3/ 
11,225,000 1/ 2/ 
10,205,000* 1/ 
5, 296,000 1/ 



/ 



If ■ Includes funds fior Educational Policy Research 
Centers at Syracu^^ an^ Stanford Research Institute 



2/ Excludes $l<6oO,000 earmarked for' Nife plann 




3/ Does n^t include $5,000,000 aD^>r'opr iate'd for grants to 

StaJ^^s for planning and evall^ation un^W ESEA, Title V, i^art C. 

■ / (. ' • - 

4/ Program funds authoMs^d^tor evaluation of' Follow Through, 
. the Emergency Scl^ol T^sistance Program (ESAP) > dnd the 

Emei?gency Schojyl Assistance Act (ESAA) are not^ included^n ' 
. the ^bove ap^opri^lons , nor are program ^funds usad by Stat^ 
and loc^i^e^Iucation agencies on evaluations pf. ESEA^ Titles I* t 

^ III, atid vni. / . ^ ^ 

C - Federal^ Kole in Educatioif ^^^ / 

^ \ < * ' 

By. law and 'tradition the Federal role in Americatr^ucation 

Is a limited j)ril&< ^'t^all levels American education is 'primarily * 

a Stafee'^^d' local enterprise,. The single largest s^u^ce, of funding for 

public schbols ^from ,l^t;al property^ taxes, ^ and the establishment of 



most .[\a 



tional polic ie^ *and. the administration of the ffchools is fiJr the * 
rbyt^hder local authority. State roles vary as *does the proportion 



lof State fundijig of scliools, (which has been steadily Increasing o^r 
<the last few yeaVs) , but in getk^ral the State Education AgeV^cles have 



bTe 



n conci 



led^with financing, maintaining minimum 'reciuir^metits for 
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ttirftiv. , teacher 'qual i f (cat ions , curricula of fofln^<5 , <stxi(lont \ 
tittvncJAnpe. f^iciUtiL's, etc. In roci^nt yoars S(;atoK' bavi* oxpantU'd 
their roles to include pla^ining, evaluation, legislative in It jativt^s ^ 
technical assistance to LEA's and'simllar activities. In terms of . 
funding, the federal^ coBtributiou to Americah, education is small.* 
Overall, i\ FY 7?, the Offica of' Educatl<hi cpntrlbuted 5.6% and the 
Federal govemiDeirtx^s a whole about 15,1% of the total national ^ 
expendfttrtp^g^for education ($89,5 billion). The Federal ^contribution,^ 

iducation was iO.1% and to post-sepotidary 
^ J% to 

} 



to elementary ^nd s< 
education 18,17*. The Office of Edui 
both areas . / 

Over ^e years educatibn^l legislatioivhas be^ enacted and. 
/progranj^created in response to a variety of national ihterests, 

neet^s and opportunities as (jefcelved by the Congress &nd v^ious 
^administrations, Although the approach has been piecemeal and directions 
■have changed, t^e approximately 100 education programs or legislative 

titles have, tended to focus on three basic objectives: 

y ' • 

, To equalize'educational opporCunlfcy for groups and 




individuals who* are at a disadvantage educa1:ionally by ^reason 



of economic, racial^* geographi<i, or'physical and ^mental 



handicapping conditions, 



4 To impcove the quality jtfid 'rele.v^ee'^gr'Ajnerican education 
primarily though research , --^eVelopment > experieinentation , 
demonstration, dissemination ,and training activities « 
^ , . To provid^e limited general support . to selected^ education * 
functions and activities such as libraries, State edifcatioT) lagen^ir^S ^ 



construction^ developing institutions, vocational educatloi 



etc H 
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I> .' Overview, of jthe Rf Eectiveness o£ OE Programs 

- , / . ; ■ 

the previous reports included a broad assessment of how 
well the" three major objectives were being furthered through 
the variety of programs devoted to them. Chang^es since fhe^ 
f last year have not been so great as to modify the-overall 
picture, an^d In^general^ It was concluded that: 

Although the larg^t Fedefal t}irust has been the - 
attempt to redress various inequalities *in educatlcjtial ^ 
opportunity, ndne of. the 4>ro^rams individually or all thfe 
programs col lectively, . have yet succeeded |n achieving 
their objectives. Nevdxheless, the programs ^in the aggregate see 
to have made a substantial contribution to the gc^al of equalizing 
, e^lucaifional opportyjnlty foi; all American citizens. ■ ^ 
^ j ' . The research, eKperimentatioti, demonstration, dissemination 
and training activities have not beenVegarded as highly 'successful 
lcxV€^rall despite ^h^ fact: that a numfier of tlotable successes (e<g,,, 
^ ■develoj><tfent of fndividually t^T"escribed Instruction, tlie Multi- 

Tel School, Computer Assisted Instruction, Sesame Street and the 
Elec^tric Company, National A^ses^ment , New,Cui?ricula in Physics, 
Eoglishand Math, etc*) have been achieved with individual projects 
Acknowledgement of the many ^ortcomings -Ip the Federal 
educf^tional effort over the years* led to the establishment 
l>t the National Institute of Educfftioi (NIE) Znd the transfer 
of Og responsibility ?h this area to the NIE (Public Daw 92-318, 
92nd Congress - Education Amendments of 1972), 



. The profvision of selected general support has helped 
schrools and colleges in such areas' as impact aid, construction and 
equipment programs, basic grants to Spates for vocational and adult 
educatioT\, did to^^n4 grant colleges, public library programs and 
the purchase of school. &nd, college' library materials* 

- ■ - / 
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V,^^. ^ — * 

1 . Ey^luationTT of Elementarv and Secondary Education Programs ^ 

' * • ♦ ^ ' * 

Over the past few years ^ the .primly objective for evalaatloa 
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activities in^lementary and secondary education has "been i^imply to 

V 

tconduct j^tudies of the impact of major Federal programs. ^ Evaluations 
for most legislated programs have been init^iated and subfTtantial ^ 
new i^iTidings are beginning to Emerge. Most the stu3"ftT"fall in ' 
one of ,two categories: ^ ■ . ^ , 

tudies as'^rissing the* effect of special f>rograms ^or education 




of disafly^intaged^children (ESE^^itle I, Title VII, Follow-Tlirough,' 

V / / ' 

. ^etc;\, Qr__ I /. ^ ' 

/ * * ^ / ; ' * , 
'Studie^.^a^sses^^ing^^e iip(ia£i; of scTiool desegregation pro^r^ma- 

' * (ESA^r^^AA, CR IV/1 

9) Assesfiing the eff.e<^t of "Special programs for , education of disa&vantaj^ed 
children . / ' ' . ^ 

-'XT— ■ // ■ ■ 

Since the Federal, goverjwnenf: began in the 1960's to accept^ some 
^^sponeibility for the plight/t^ educati^ally disadvantaged c)iildiren, 
many educatiofpal programs have been initiated ^t the Federal, State, 
aAd i^c^ "Iwels. '^Hojt beg/n without benefit of guidance from research 
on effective leaVning metnods and have continued for some years withotlt 
clear evidence as to t;heir ef ^jecf iveness or impacL on childr€fn. One of 
'the main purposes^ of evaluation in the area pf elementary and secondary 
educa^iion' is, to AroVide such ^videncp both With respect to programs^ ' 
as" a whole and with respept to individual State, school dis^trtct, school 



or classroom approaot(«'''t^^ducation of dlsadvanta^ged childxenn 

^ [ ' 

Th^ majoc ev^lu^jfeions Vecently completed in this category include a 
study the E^Jfji^'^jyjJ^ A Process Evaluation of the 

/ 

' • 12 




Bil if%ual " Program, an Evaluation Emergency School Assistance 

Program (KSAP II), an Analysis of Roading and Mathematicf! Abhievemcnt 
Cain^-antJ Pcr-pupil Kxp^end i t;idres in California Title 1 Projects during 
^ 1972, and an Evaluation of the Follow-Through Program (interim 

•i ■ . 

, findings of art on-going evaluation), -For the roost part, these studies 
were aimed' at deterti^ini^g the effect of program activities on cognitive 

4 

» • - 

and affective changes in students or finding answers ^ such key 
questions as: ^ ?:re^so5^appr^aches worktttl^ettrer than^others? How well 
are programs operating? What program characteristics are associated with 
suifcess ,or failure? ' , • ^ *J '/ 

JChe key findings from those studies include:^ ,| ' 

. Migrant Study - IHIigrant students lag S>ehind^ their contemporaries 



■ \ 




in reading and mathematics achievement with the greatest ^aps occuring 
"in grades 3 and 4 and persisting thereafter. Nevertheless migrant 
children had^ high ^academic and career expectations. These were not 

realistic iriS[to|riJis of th^ir a<^ievement 4nd idro^out, patterns ;*^Migrant 

• 4^ ' ' ' ' 

parents expressed satisfaction with- thfi^ school experiences of their 

children and thought^hat their children had been hel^ 

^ - . Bilingual Study - The study indicated tl^^at although bilingual 

programs were beginning to take hold and proliferate in a substantial 

vay In school systems » the shortage of bilingual t^eacher^ jand applicable 

curriculum material* presented a serious drawback. 

*) . * - * 

. ESAP II Stufly - Black male high school students ga^ned^n achieve- 

raent through ESAP, although whites, elementary school bl£it5Tc^ and 

female high school blacks did not gain. Yet the gains for ^lack ' 

hcigTi school males] are important because they .normally, have the 



;s] are 



the ,lowest level of achievement. 

- The study tof Reading and Mathematics AchieveraenC Gains and 
?er-pupil Expenditures in California Title Programs 



addressed the prpble^ of V^^^iti^^^ mass** (i.e.^ the proposition that 



there is a specific ievel" above which expenditures for compensatory 

; ■ : . ^ A 

' education appear'to be ^^effectire and below which they are not effective) 

* - ' ^ »• 

The «tudy found ^no evidence of such a Iwe^, 

. Follow Througti is the closest approximation in education to ■ 
* a large, scale, planned experiment. Despite many problems^ the program " 
k had d'eveloped several alteimative compensatory education models^ and* 

tSie attendant national evaluation has ^ reached the , point whWe meaning- 
ful results are starting to became ava i lab le^/^ha lysis of the. most * 
recent, data indicate that some oi the terilnodels in the national ' 



evaluation seem to be effective 'infringing about improvements .in 
rea(H4jg.and mat;he!rtatics achj^emfint but that others are not. Some 
models als^^jowf up bjefeter'than others ^n noncognitive measures 
though they /are nbt necessarily the sdme as those thit s'o<?re high 
oo achievement. The ^In purposes of" the program--to develop^ 
alternative approaches t& ^i^tion of -disadvantaged cliildren and to 
identf^'' the -T^ore effective .aVp^^ches--are thus being achieved. 
Further data^collection and analysis^ FY 74 and beyond will aihplify 
th6 preliminary results now available. 

b) Ass^^ssing the impact of school desegref^^ion Programs . 

A second major Federal concern in elementary and secoj^daty education 
has been- to support equal educational opportunity through programs'' 
(lesigned-. tip help achieve successful school desegregation. Beg-inning 
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with the fir^t Emergency School Aid* Program (ESAP-l), evaluations 

of the major progVam components have been conducted each yo^r. A 

J * . * * 

completed evaluation o£*ESAP*-IT and the on-goin^ ESAA evaluation?; wc-ro 

designed to measure the impact of the Federal programs on racial climate 

in the schools and the acquisition of basic f^kills by, students. 

findings so far indicate: 

^caused gains in. academic achievement for blac)( male 

hi?gh school studfeix^s.. (Mentioned above). 

This achievement^ain was attribctable to tha/use of ESAP 

■funds in ways that created effective changes in jme way high schools 

handled racial issues. 

. Human relations programs seem to'^ve been effectivie in 

improving th^ attitudes toward integ^^ion of urban white s4^jdent5. 

Student achievement for ^roth races depends less 6n ^t]ie 

racial -composition of' the^;B^ool than on ,the quality of race relations 

within the 'school . 

. Desegregation places a great deal of strain on student^ of both 

races, but yChe school can ease this strain by having a staf f that 



supports desegration, operating in a nort -discriminatory way, and 
hoping desegregation to proceed'^m^thly. The school environment--and 
especially the principal— appears to be able^Tro^ change the way teachers 
behave toward black students even if teachers' personal feelings about 
race are not eaeily changed. 
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Evaluations of Progtams for Education for the Handicapped 
The programs authorize^^under thfe Education £or the Handicapped 
Act may bo groyp^d into tbrce Vatcgof ics , indicating variations in 
strategics of support: 

. Prograni^ providing dire/t serv^e to States. This includes 
the State Grant program> th^ Deaf-Blind Centers, the Regional Resource 
Cent;ers> and the servipe functions performed by the Media Services and 
Captibned Films pr<igram (including the Information part of the Recruit* 
ment and Information activities). 

Programs which develop and demonstrate new technologies, ^ 
materials* or models for s^tVlng the handicapped* This includes 
the Early Chfldhood program, the S^cifiQ Leam^g Disabilities 

^ ^^^^ 

program* the Innovation and Pevelopjnent^^ogram, atid~the development 

i 

oi new media and materials under the Media Sen^lces program. 

. Special Education Manpower DevelopmeiKt provides the support 4 
function of training teachers and^ other educational personnel to work 
,with the handicapped, / , " ' 



In all three categories* ^he Federal role is principally a catalytic 

4 - ' ' ' ' 

oh^ whereby OE provides **seed'* money to States and other grantees in 

order to stimulate increases in both the quantity^and quality of 

sein^ices provided J;^ States. As a matter of potlcy^ OE has not sought 

to provide directy^ervice to all children not currently served by 

State and lbcHl>^i^o^ams (except for the Deaf^Blind/child> where 

'because of the 'crltical^and^ostly nature of the handicap OE plays a. 

principal role in the pro\K^sion of direct services)/ 

4 

Formal evaluations of eff^tiveness have not been completed on 



— 
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tnof^t Q^^H^^ndicapp^sd programs although several are in process, 
Tnfo^^^^n from prograra operations , however, provide the following 
*data on program scope and the ability to serve the target population. 



^ a) Programs prwidirtiR direct service to S,tates 

< Analysis o£ the State Grant program indicates that the program 
in FY 73 has helped stimulate educational opportunities, supported by 
non;Federal funds for an additional 200,000 Handicapped children in 
twenty-five States. > « — 

- program information on the Deaf-Blind Centers indicates that ^ 
they are reaching subs.tantial numbers of deaf-*blind children. In 
FY 73 services- were 'provided to ^ppifoxlmately A6% o£ an estimated ^ 
target populat^n of 5000 cjiildren. in FY- 70 only 100 children 
received servjjf;,^. 



C * The Regional Resource Centers served approximately AO^OOO 

' 1 

handicapped children in FY 73 with comprehensive ylagnostic^ prescriptive, 

remedial and other supportive services, S tudies indicate., however, that ^ 

* •* 

the Regional Resource Centers and Instructional Materials Centers need 

^ - to be better coordinated for more efficient operations and better 

services ♦ . . . 

* b) Developmental and Demongtration Programs 

In FY 73^ the Early Childhood program suj^ported a variety of * . 

operational and outreach projects w|)ich provided direct services to ^ 

over A^5dO children. More importan'^tly^ however, through refrtication < 

of model projects and outreach activities, an additional 17,500 children 

were serVed^ and training andT^ther supportive services were provided 

*to over 20^000 parents and education staff mei^bers, 

. - , 

hi. ^ 
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. The Specific Learning Disabilities Program in FY 73 established 
model project^s in 43 states wi<^ supportive ^technical and training 
assistance to help stimulate Siate arid local provision of educational 



seryices . 

. The Innovation and Devellopment Program helped fund 68 projects 
in FY 73 to support research, idemonstration, and development activities* 
Included were such projects as development, of curriculum materials 
for mentally retarded children, post-secondary vocational traininjs for 



hearing impaired^ youth, teache^ training techniques and instructional 

materials using applied behavior modification techniques, etc. 

i)^ Special Education Mypower Development Program * 

. During 'FY 73 this program provided 4i^ect financial assistance 

to over 19,000^ "special ed" students. StU^ties o^the program indicate 

. ** * 

that special edud^ti^n teBc1|i&r prc^uction Is just keeping ^en with the 
attrition in the field and *the Tequirement (o fill 6pen vacancies 
(20,000 annually). Tl^ program is considered an important factor ifi 

qualifying students for Jobs in the field. 

ft 

3. Evaluation of Programs for Occupational and Adult Education 

Evaluation activities in the Occupational and Adult Education area 

may be loosej^y grouped into three categories: ^ 
. Studi^ of programs ,that deal with occupational training 

activities and 'their effects on job pla<?eiitent, earnings and other 

indications of what happens to students after they complete the 

^' ' 1 

programs. , ^ \ 
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. Studies of prpgV^ms and their effectiveness in dealing with 
special target groups such as the handicapped and the disadvantaged, 

Studies'of programs that deal witlj ^resource development 
activities > , . ■ . , 

a> ^roRrams that deal with occupational ytaining activities ^ 

Included in this category are: Vocational and Technical Education 
Basic Grants to States^ Consumer and Hotnemaking Education, Cooperative 
Education and Manpower Development and training Programs, k number of 
studies in this ar^a-.have indicatfed^ the follcrtring: 

The National Longitudinal surveys by the Department of Labor 

provides some reliable data about vocational education. They confirm"* 
that graiu^es of vocational programs j4o have an advantage in obtaining 
jobs apdysuggests that the influence cff i^ocational education on earnings 

/ ^ „ ■ ^- 

is moref^ closely related to changes in* labor market conditions than hatJ 
been/4hought to^be the case before- 

Another study, a case Study of ^^ee cities, shows that high school 
graduates from vocational curriculum .^^tperienced 5 to 10 percentage 
points more time em ploy e^ during tfi^stK-year follow-up period than was' 
the case with the graduates' of the p:ademic curriculum who did not 
attend coHege, • 1 ' . 

Data from a stTudy of duplicating g9^ and coordination of publicly 

" - - 

funded skill training programs Jn,f20 cities on mote than 390^000 en^rollees 



indicate that 65% were enrolled itf^^condary vocational education programs 
:,0f the remaining 35 percent who rfartici(;a£5^v;^n Federal manpower programs, 
jover two'thirds wefe enrolled iif occupational pro^Jfc|j;f in post-secondary 



15' ^ 
Institutions, ' Analysis of enroUee characteristics d^ta indicate that 
voiational programs and m^npiower programs sorve iliffi^rent populations* 
Most manpower enrollees are thofe over 18 years of age with 6lh to 
10th grade level of educational attainment. Such enroUees rarely 
find a place in post-secondary institutions which usually have some 
form of academic*restriction even where there is a policy of open/ 



admissions. Several programs, notably Job Corps ^nd the Neighborhood 

\ 

Youth Corps, offer skill t'raining to the Ijigh school age group normally 
served by secondary vocational programs Accounting for only two'ipercent 
of ^the secondary school-aged students enrolled in skill trainin'^ these, 
programs ar^ primarily for dropouts. They offer €he safue occupational 

skills )^hich are available in the better public secondary programs, 

(J ^ ' 

although thei manpower programs of fer. considerably more service in terms^ 
of guidance, remedial education, placement and job coaching. 

Th^ objectives of a j^udy of school supervised work'education 



programs were to examine the different configurations, of work education 
prrograms which' currently exist in the United States, to determine the 
degree that; different types of programs are meet;^g their intended 

objective&V and to suggest w&ys in which differejttt type? of programs 

^ ; 

might be modified of expanded. According to thts stub's findings, 

specific occupational graining pyrograms (cooperative education programs 

, ^ . . * ^ < \ 

foi the most part) appear to be generating the most enthusiasm amc^ng 

students, employers, and school officials because th^y are meetingvthe 

expressed needs and objectives of all three groups. Students feel uhat 

cooperative education programs are providing them with valuable job 
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training, rrmployers lEeel^that they are getting t^heir money's worth _ / 
out o£ their" student worWers anJ^ar^^coTvtF4b34ting to their occupation. 
School administrators and teachers are sati*sfied with' the leammgs 

anf)^ job placements afte^ the training period resulting irom these 

\ 

programs . ^ ^ ^ 

Dropout pj^vention program's are designed primarily as financial 
assistance programs to keep students in school. While many have * 
additional goals such as improving disadvantaged youngster's attitudes 
toward^'school and work, practically none o £ these prnpramg af;j-pmni- to 
.offer students related classwork or intensive vocational training. It 
was found that they are m^re likely than anj other type of program^to 
offer students jobs pa^ying at least the minimum w^ge, but they were 

secon4 (by a slight\.amount) to ispecific occupation training programs 

f 

J as most likely to improve student'"s attitudes toward school. 

A Qoyparatlve siudy of 51 proprietary and 14 non-proprietary schools 
ih four cities examined student o^4tcomes in four occupational areas; office 



health*^ computer and technical occupatlona. About 7,000 students and 
5;200 alumni were queried. Findings ijidlcate tth*4;more than half ^ 
found traiMng-related jpl^. Wowever, less than 207c,'"of the proprietary 



alvmni and qply 137* of the non-proprietary alumni obtained jobs 

through school plftcement service, a surprising result especially for 

S / 

proprietary schools, since virtually alTtf^fer p^acement assistance**^ 

^ / 

Most graduates indicated satisfjiction with their current job status. ) 
0£ those alumni currently employed, aboMt 34^ of the f»T:pprietary an^ 
ll'A of the non-proprietary group felt tha^ the training was definitely 
not worth _th$ money. Analysis of costs^ indicate that the investment In 
voc^ional training was considered worthwhile for all occupational groups 



7" 



^ l>roi>r iotary schoc 



t:i\<^ as a' 



s. Non*|ir9f ri<*tarY school 
graduates gain more ^ sa^ar)\than/^roprieta/^ grac 
result of training^ Proprietary an^ no^/proprietary >rchools differ 
substantially in their opei'atiotis an<K'^itpgram offerings;, however, the 



similar in terms 

y 



studgnts enrolled, in both types^^^»iE schools a 

of characteristics. Most are young high school grSti^iates enrolled in 
full-time programs wittTa^ goal pf obtaining full*time jotjSv^ sizeable 
proportion of the students (30% proprietary arid; -42% non-proprleba^y) 
Jjjjlong to* minority ethnic groups. Cities surveyed ^Plude: Cjj^icago, 
Illinois; Atlanta^Georgia; San Francisco, Cali£ornJ.a; and Rochester^ 



New York. 



b> Programs that deal with speciSl-^arg,et groups such a&'the handicapped 



and disadvantaged 

lis cate gpr^ 




Included in this category) are; Programs fo^StMgs^ts with Special 
Needs, Work Study Programs and Adult Ba$ic Education Grants to^TSt^jes . 
A niirmh^r of studies in this area^it^e highlighted the following: ' 
Findinfefi^roiA a-'stu^y of the imp'^ct of the 1968 Vocational 
Cducajtion Act amendments hav^ indicated that for disadvantaged and 

V\ 

handicapped populations} there appears to be no relationship between 
Federal set*asd^e funds and the investment of State/local 'funds for 
these targ^ gfroups. Data indicates thaW^iese were low priority areas 
in most/Stalbfes and somfe did not folly expand the F5*ai:al set^asides for 
thes^ groi]^s . 




study of practical career guj^dance^ counseling, and pj.acement^ 



^for 



e non-^ollege*bound student reviewed datd corveerned with the 

■ ' / 

ctical career guidance and counseling for nondollege-bounA Students . 
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LorUconf irmet^ the widespxe^il impression that women, minority, 
and dl&advajvtaged bfudents have not been^prov^ied suff icient'occu'pational 



Infoilaation and assi^jtanc^ In relating their "abilities 4nd interests to 
c^eev options. Furthermore, the overall concLusioiudrawn was .-fettSt tne^-^ 



/fYiuitions oigSirJ^nce and counseling personnel geriei:ally have not been ^ 



^ r. ■ 7 

aiigtied,to provide practical ca^er guidance for nontollege-Sound sCUxients 



Respite nationalp?%Srit^es and allocations of ''funds. 




. A longitudinal study of the Adult Baaic^ EdacatXoT^.-Brogr^ .found 
thaC ABE students achieved significant jga ins in reding mathematics dnd ,y 

J m 

wri^itig ^ability . The pejrcentage of students emplqyed increased and the 

percentage on welfare decr^ays^d. Students achieved substantial increases 

in earnings and many ffilt that, program had helped in obtaining the 

increases and had helpef^ them in their jobs, ^ost llke^ ABE classes 

better than thei\ previous schoe-ttng. / 

. t , ■ 

A study of aduLt vocational education programs in three cities 

r ^ 

exairfined the extent to which the' programs are meeting the needs of the 



poorer Inner cTl 



ns for adults primarily were designed 



;esident^ 
J 

to' permit employed persons to sfiarpg|*'''^esent skills, dev^^p aVJditional 
I t ^^^^ 

skills or pursue an avbcattprial outlet. * ^ 

Local programs lack operaEibtial -scrvtfces such as planning^ counseling 
_ _^ _ . ^ 
and guldancfe. Courses are*provlded primarily within constraints of the 

traditional hour and semester structure. 

Programs that deal\ith resgurce;^:gvelopl5e?it activities 



Included this category a 



deal with resource 
is category are; ' 



Vocational and'' Technical Education; 
Research and Training, Exemplary Programs, Adult Basic Education 
Special^-Ej^ojects and Teacher Training^ Most of these p^oj 
been in a '^tate of change and assessments o^^.-effectiveness are^_ planned 

23 . ■ " 





<d) High] 

In dummary, the following' findings have emerged: , ^ 

Findings on occupational training programs - Vocational or 
skills training programs have been shown to be effective by several . 
studies/^'' Evidence of this range from expt'essed satisfaction vith' the 

trai)ung by students, teachers and Employers, to more employed time 

/ 

and In^q^eased earnings. On the other hand, differences ^particularly 
* ^ 

employed time and earnings) are modesSk an^ entry into the labor 

I -^-'^ . * ' . 

^market is, more likely to be a, function of changes in' the economic ^ — 

^...--'^^irlth of the labor market. * ' , 

As regards coverage, ,there is minimal overlap among various Federally 

funded programs, e.g., programs supported- by tUgJ^ocational Education 

Act (VEA) and by the Manpower Development and Training Aot (MDTA) . VQiere 

there is apparent overlap ,y e.g.^ the VEA Work Study program. Job Corps, 

and Neighborhood Yough Cprp^^e overlap is in terms«* of attempting , 

to reach the same target group (low income, high dropout potential 

youth) but with a variety of approaches. Even so, the programs taken 

together do n6t reach all members of the target group (see next 

section) * ^ ' 

Programs for specidl target groups * The 1968 Amendments of VEA 

expressed a mandate to serve certain target groups by crea^ng three 

set-asides for disadvadtaged, handicapped and postsecondary programs. 

The evidence for a change in priorities is rather discouraging. It 

appe^B^jnow that a change in State and local priorities has not^been 



,20 ' 
achieved. That^ is\ where State and locaj agencies have ^ high priority 

(p05itsecojri^ary programs), itf appears th^t Federal funds are utilized 

effectively an^l arc overmatched by ytatc and l<ical funds, -irowevor, 

where State and local prit>rities,were low (disifcdvantaged and handicapped)-" 

increasing programming for these groups takes place primarily because 

. of Federal requirements with little evidence of matching" by Statje and 

Icfcal funds. However, these finding%must be considered indicative , 

^ ^rather thaiv definitive because they are derived from data in only ten 
^ \ 

States. ^ : 

A few studies have focused on the quality of services delivered 
to special target groups* These' Studies indicate that the services are 
not of Tjigh quality "and that considerable effort at improving the , 
services is needed. For examplej' guidance and counseling services ^ 
have been showo to be inadequate for women^ minorities and disadvantaged 
persons at both the secondary and adult levels. y , 



/ 



It 
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U . . Evaluation of Post'^Secondarv Education Proftraros . ' ^ , 

Forjover a decade the Federal government tias Increasingly tried 

to broaden opportunities In higher education f oj: eeonomlcally disadvantaged 



students. Xn^ recent years^ It has extended financial and other types ^ 
of assistance to students attending pro'^rletary post^seqondary 
Institutions . 

. The .Federal ob^jectlves for such ass^siapota hav^hj^een;^ 

. To remove financial barriers to access to sqpe fcn^ of 
post-secondary edudatlon for all Individuals approprl^e to their 
capabilities and desires. ... ^ 

. To strengthen the motivation to attend a post- secondary ' ' ^ 
Inst^utl^ amopg dlsadvantf^td atud|^l^ and to provlde^^supportlve.^^ 
services 3^er they have ent?tred tbe Institution. ^ 

. To hej-p build InitltutlonaL capability in te^s of fai^llltS^?* 
and Improved quajllty of«staff and Instructional offerings In , support 
of the above objectives-. • ' 

These^ objectives fom a "contlhutun** of assistance: coiitact with 
the 4^sA<lv&ntaged. student while he Is still In hlgh'school and^attempt^Qg 

'to Interest him In college attendance; providing a financial aid package 

" - L * 

for the student at the college In which he enrolls; and» attempting to 

/ ' ' ' ' ' 

Increase his ^chancds of reoifclnlng In college through pirovlsloh 6£ 

special academic an^ counseling serv^lces. * 

a) Kemoval.of financial barriers to access to post-sec^i4^^ education 

While ^ates of attendance by low-Income students ^ave Increased 

greatly since 1965^ It Is not yet possible to statistically prove tli« 

.specific Inducement effects of Fe<leral financial ald^ Without such 




aid, howeverj it is* qui*^^ unli'kely that many low-income -stu<^ents would 
fiave been able to attend post-secondary institutions. In'^FY 1973*, for 
example almost 2.4 million students received financial assistsnc 
from the Office of Education in the form of grants, loans and worftr^uily 

V S. . T 

assis^tance. Theee were principally students from families with inc 
less than $7,500 annually. 

The progwms furthering 4his objective include: the Basic^ 
Opportunity Gr^nt Program (BOG's), Guaraftteed Loan Program <GI<P), 
National Direct .Student Loan Program <NDSL), Co-Uege Work-Study 

Progrtm <i5?SP> and the Suppleroehtal Educational Opportunity Grant 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' * ^ ' ' \ 

Progran)) (SEOG) . Depending on individual circumstances, Federal student 

low-income students is generally provided in a '^p^ckage^^ . ^ 

, cbBsisting in part of a , direct grant, UOG, SEOG), a loan 'and <NDSL, 

GLP) postfibly a work- study grant ^(CtfSP) v ^" 

Saccess of tbese programs can best be judged in terms of increases 

' ' V ' * 
in the number of low-income students alitendln^post-seeondary 

Institutions. Studies indicate that although low-income students are 

not yet attending post-secondary schools in the same proportion as their 

numbers in tlie general population, nevethelesfi their rates of attendance 

are increasing. That student aid programs appear to be reaching^ thej,r ^ 

targ€t populations is indicated hy the fact that in FY 73 students 

with family incomes below ?7.500 participate in the aid programs as 

foUowst * ✓ . 



College Work Study 71.57. 
Guaranteed Student Loan - 36.07., 
lTat±oaalJ)irect Student. Loan 61.97.. 
Supplmentjrl E,O.G. 87*97.^ 
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b> Strengthening the motivation to attend a post-secondary' Infltitutlbn 
adong difladvAntaged studentfl ^ ^ 

Furthering the objective of motivating disadvantaged fitudentfi to 
attend , college also requires use of non-financial inducements to enroll-^ 
ment. Unlike financial aid, which require very large amounts of 
capital end cootitonality of eligibility rules, programs of motivati9i^l 
inducements can be carried out by States and by educational institulb^i^tis 

themselvea provided that certain models are available for replication^ 

* *■ 

Presently, the Federal government is administering the Upward Bound 
and Talent Search Programs and funding those recruitment projects 
which indicate the greatest promise of demonstrating both efficiency 
/and ef fectJlP^ess , # 

An ^arly study of the "Upward Bound Program by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (the 1970 Greenleigh Study) 'found that the 
program v^s succeeding in enrolling disadvantkged students in college 

. S ' . . ■ • 

idents who probably would not ^ve eavolled otherwise) and that 



<s1 



He 



retenEloQ vate was , similar, to that of more affluent' students . 
rer, a later 1973'study by the General Accouttfelny Oif Jytg^outid 



thit thes^ early program successes apparently 'tiid not persist. The 
GkO study indfb^fed that although the program still enrolled^ a 
majority of its participants in college, the percentage was somewhat 
lower than in the early ye^F^ and the attrition rate was higher 
(11% more than the national noniO&r all collegia enrollees). 
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The objective of motivating disadvantage! students to enroll in 
college cannot be fulfilled adequately if disadvantaged students drop*out 
qt fail prior to completion of ^fheir programs. Most disadvantaged 
students are less well*prepared for college work than those from more 
affluent families. Thus , special aca^e^lc and counseling services 



are required to reduce the normal high a^Jtrition rate of low-income 



students - ' . ^ 



/ 



Although a fonnal evaluation' of the Speci^^SefvIces Program 
has not been completed, operationaj^^'data indicate that over 63,000 
students par^ipated in the ptogram in FY 73 and that. chances for 



academic success among participating students are Improved -tiben 

^compared with other groups of diwadvantaged students. In the 1^ 
prev^us years, for example, approximately 10,000 participating, 
students were ^le to move out of th^^ program int^regular academic 
channels. 

c) Buildj-ntrTEtrstitutipnal capability 

Thfe main purpose of ipost Federal activity in the area of insti^utiona 




support is to assist tho6e Institutions considered out of the mainstream' 



(tft urittecidieyia loped) a^d servtng large numbers of educationally and * 

economically disadvantaged « These Institutions ar^assisted under 

» • 
Title III of the Higher Education Act, the Strr^ngthening Developing 

Institutions Program. An evaluation of this program indicates mixed 

sucTces^^' pirate participat;ing institutions Jiave been helped by the^*** 

pfogram, but other non-program fattor^ play an importflint part, such as 

t\vi quality of the institutions* leadership, the continuity of funding 

tu^d^^e fitage of development of the institution. 

■ V 29 • ■ ' 
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Among other programs supporting Institutional capabilit;y building 

are : 

. NDEA Fellowship Program - ^Is progrram has been largely 
successful In helping Increase the supply of well-trained college 
teachers and helps strengthen doctoral pTO^ams. The program focus 
has been changed to assist resuming veterans and is too new for Its 
results to be assessed. 

. EPDAj Part E tFellowshlps" and Ins^tutes Programs - These 
programs are designed to Increase the supply of well prepared teacher 
administrators and specialists In areas o^ Critical need for colleges 
an^ universities. Studies indicate that the Fellowshlp^Progrmm 
was effective In l^ifluenclng able students to prepare fot^ careers 
in hi^er education and the Institutes Program provided a focus on 
high priority training needs of higher education professionals. 



V 
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E. Htghllghts of Hew Findings ' — - 

^ As indicated, a number of evaluation studies were completed 
during the year which provided new information about the Impact on r 
effectiveness ojf the programs studied. Following are the highlights 
of these studies: 

V 

1, Impact Evaluation Report, Use of Incentives in Education Project 
The purpose of this study was to examine, the use of incentives 
as a technique for raising student achievement as an outgrowth 
of interest generated by performances contracting experiinents 
during the 1970 71 school year. This ^ilot pio ject offered 
incentives to teachers at four sites across the country, and to 
parents at ^o. of these sites, for increases in student achievement 
in reading and arithmetic aliove a predicted mean classroom level. 
The findings show that students made gains whw hoth the teachers 
and parents were paid incentives, hut much smaller gain3 ^^re recorde 
when only the teachers were paid incentives. The report recommends 
that the **teacher-parent**^ model be further studied, but that^the 
"teacher-*only'*' model not be frtudted. 

2. Evaluat^n of the Career Opportunities Program . 
The purpose of this study was to assess the effectiveness of Jl^e 
Career Opportunities Program on the training, of participants, 
students, and the comntunities involved. The ret>ort cqpcluded that 
COP had been* successful in enabling many di*^advantaged adults to 
enter the educationkl profession and in introducing papa^rofessionala 
to many classrooms* Changes wer^ also reported in linkages with 
community groups and in course cont^t of teacher training institutio 
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There was no evidence that achievement of students In the classrooms 
had been affected by the program. * , 

An Analysts of the Relationship Between Reading and Mathematics 
Achievement Gains and Per^puptl Expenditures In California Title I 
Projects Fiscal Year 1972 . The purpose of this study'wai to 
examine the Issue of "c^rltlcal joass" (the^notlon that supplementary 
education expenditures above a certain level wpuld produce 
achievement gains among disadvantaged students » but expenditures 
below .that level would not produce gains) , This study examined 
the relationship between costs and benefits In Title 1 projects 
In California during FY 1972. The study produced no results In 
support of the critical mass theory and onl^ mixed evidence of a 
weak relationship between expenditures and achievement gains. 
An Evaluatioti of Federal Programs to Increase the Pool of Special 
Education Teachers . The purpose of this study was to, examine a 

variety of Federal .efforts aimed at Increasing the number of 

% ^ ' 

special education teachers, it concluded that training supfjbrt 
does not necessarily le^ ah Individual Into tralnlag^ but does 
liK^rease the likelihood that he will complete training and enter 



i 

4 



the field. The study also found that ,the supp^ly of special 
education teachers Is beginning to meet the demand'^ \where* demand 

poBltloils). Some recoooendations 
of the report are: a) make available iSoife funds to train taach^.;;?,, 
for certain categories of handicaps; b) tt^rease' the representation 
of minority groups in^ the ^teaching pool; and c) upgrade the skills 
of practicing teacher ti;;^'^ 
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'5, The 1971*72 Vocational Ittoact Project , the purpose of this 6tudy 
was to Wjjutilne various Federal programs and poli'o4.^s to see what 
steps had been taken in vox^tional education to aid the* economically 
disadvantaged and the handicapped. The report concluded that Federa 
funds aifd regulations may Influence the helping of these, target 
groups, but the FiBdera,l government's isupport is too small 0- share 
^ . I of the total vbcatlonal education dollar^ to be ^ the primary agent 
I ^1%i«Q^inglng thl$ about.. 
'6. MDTA. Basic Education Study . The purpose of this stMdy was to , 
assess the effect of the program on reading, computational and ^ 
related skills of' 'trainees enrolled in HDTA. occupational projects. 
The fihdings indica'ted that MDIA t^lnees start at an average 
deficiency of 3*2 g^ad^s below (4.0 grades below for blacks) the 
highest school grade reported as completed by the traiWe. 
Post analysis indicated that Spanish^-sumame trainees ^ke good 
'"^^ reading gains, but reading problems forjblacks are not adequately 
. ^ J compensated . The repdrt recommends that the MMSfc. staffs have 

-sffiore In-servlce' training. > 

' ' ' ' t 

7. A 'tomparative Study of Proprietary and Non«Propriet«ry"Vocational 

: : r 

Training Programs . The purpose of this study was to compare the | 

effectiveness ofcvocational training programiS" between proprietary f 

^ . if; 

and non-proprietary schools. The study ftjcused on four vocational i 

■ ' ' ' i" 

areas (computer, business, health, technical) in a sample of four ; | 
„ major cities. 0ata were collected from institutional and program v 
c^rectors^ students, and alunmi. The report's principal findings -/ 
\x l)(greater economic gains from training were achieved by- \ ■ 



were: 



economic gains from training were ^chie;ved 
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non-proprletairy school graduates than by proprietary school 
^l^aduates, and 2) accredited schools. ^d >chain schools supreyed ^ 
were lio^niore effc^ictlve In placing graduates than unaccredited and^ 
non-chain schools. 

The Public Library and Federal Policy (Phase I) . The purpose of 
^ils stucfy was to analyz^the role qf publi<^ libraries in today*? / 
society. The r^poi;t indicated that libraries are attempting to 
change to meet the heeds o£\the public. Recent efforts have been 
made to provide services to rtiral populations and the disadvantaged; 
to make library staff -t^embers more responsive to %he coponninities 
they serve; and to develop library systems that can provide more 
efficient and .equitable services. However^ the libraries are 
.experiencing problems In the areas 9f finance^ organization^ 
personnel^ and technology. The report recommended th6 following 
postures in regard to .Federal pollcV of library assistance: 1) Aid In 
planning for national services; 2) promote incrj^ased system 
organization among all libraries ;^ ancl 3) emphasize lAprbvement of 
public library services for the socioeconomically disadv^taged. 
The 1971*72 Katiotmide .Installation of^e Multiunit/lGE 
Model for Elementary Schools . The purpose of this study was (to ' 
eacamltte the Implementation process of the l^alti-unit/lG^ program 
in t3 States during, t|^e 1971^7^ school year. Th« pfoJeCt resulted^ 
in the publication of a two -volume report th^^provldes a process 
evalu^t:£on of the first^year installatian of the Multiijpit School^* . 
and .tiidividual Guidbd ^stru1^tiQrv ^attefma. Thejstudy fii^tdrngs 
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indicate that the efforts td Implement ^fU5E/IGE on a natlonwl^ 
scale have had varying degrees of success. Recommendation^ for 
policy Improvements Include: Increasing the amount ^of training 

^nd guidance for school pe^onnel; 2) making tlme^sequenced Imple- 
mentation more clear^ and 3) creating a "flexible package of ^ 
I'hstallatlon procedures. " 
Development of a System for Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Educational Regional Labs and ,R&D Centers . The purpose of thl9 
project was to design and pilot testf a system for th'e~ evaluation 
of th$ products of educational research and developmeit^centers 
and, laboratories . ' As a result of^the experience gained from the 
pilot test of the evaluation system^ the report made numerous 
recprnmendations concerning product reporting procedures, criteria^ 
and Instrumentation, The report, als6 contains cost projectloi^s 



for operation dT^the system fti 'alternative configurations^ - 
Analysis of Finances and Enrollment of Selected Institutions of 
Higher Education ., This was Phase II of the'"Co« of College" 
Study. Its purpose was to analyze the causes of the '^flnancl^t^ 
crisis" claimed by Institutions' of higher educatl^ wjLtJfct^ 
s[feclal focus on their use of resources. The report did not 
find higher education facing the bleak futur^^^hat^other^'n^ 
predicted. Of those colleges irl flnancj:^ trouble, tl^i^e^irere 
Indications that the dlfflcultles^wolve expen^^res Yather 
than reve^ue^.. The study du^g&sted the ^pllowlng nteknagement 
Improvements; a) Non-protiferatiofTpf courses^ maintenance of 
teaching loads and's&ctic]r^lze&, and containment of sal«7 
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increases; -b) development oim^nagement infonnatn>n^ and c) program 
budgeting. With respect to -Federal policy, die report reconmcnded 
more selective and non^dnlforin ald^Co^^l^ee4^^he^ demands of the 

different constituencies of the Instttutlons. ' 

/ ^ 



Study of the EPDA. Part.V>E, Training Programs for Higher Edu 



Personnel 




IdentlJ 




ducat Ion 



The findings show administrators 
Oltei^ Indicated need. for training In 1) relating to^{>«tfpl< 





13. 



rtf -^^^^^ ?\ 3evelo{ilhg ^als and operating 

programs. The survey also Indlcat^tf^that the 
needs currently.-fixleting Among' collefces fite In jHie areas^f 
admissions-recruiting and perso^l counsel Ip^t^^-iV^UnttfTstrators 
favored hiring qualified persoi^elTrath^r^ dian training unslkllled 
persons. Most all of the Institutions lnd4>e«ttfd that lack of 
motiej;r vas the greatest obstacle to filling personnel needs. ^ 
Practical Career Guidance, Counseling^ ^nd Placement for the 
Mon-College^Bound Student 
review the effect of care 



. The>^urpose of this study was to 

ograms fpr 



noncolj^ge-bound ^tudix^s^ The flndingS~lndlca{e that^ramen» 
minority* an^ ^sadv^iitaged students havevnc^^btalned sufficient 
occupatj^al Infonnatlon and assistance In relating, their abilities 
Interests to career ^tlons. Furthermoret ^the functlona^f 




guidance and counseling personnel generally have^ot been designed 
provide practice career guidance for noncollege-bound students 
deeplte natloitbl p^riorltles apd allocations of funds. Recognizing 
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* * 

the need for realignment of the counseling services for the 
noncollege-bound, the report recommends that 1) guidance and ^ 
counseling experts provide more specific information and 2) realign 

^ 

ment be based on a planning model that include assessment of the 
priority of target groups, selection of appropriate strategies, 
and evaluation of efforts. ^ ^ ^ 
Evaluation of ESAP-I Community Group Program . The ^nirpose of 
this" program was to evaluate the ESAP Community Group programs 
desired to promote community ^participation in school desegregation 
The study was based primarily"^ data gathered from interviews 
with CG staff members, school administrators, board of education 



meoobers, students, and influential n^bers of ^jib^" community . 
Coramunrty acceptance of the CG pro jects , '^for the moat part, was 

^ ^ ' ^ i. " 

favorable, .Seventy*five V^rCettt of th§ 585 persons interviewed 

felt the community group pvogram had contributed positively to 

the local school desegregation process. A major weakness of the 

program appeared to be the lack of cooperation and coordination 
/ 

between the CGs and the LEAs . The principle recomnendatlon 
evolving from this evaluation Is, that some mechanism must be 
establlsjied to ensure mutual LEA and ESA^^CG coordination and 
cooperation in support of desegregation. This mechanism must 
work at all levels, ''in all matters and decisions, and In all 
parts of^th^ country If the,iroense potential gains of the 
^ ESAP-CG is to be fully realized. ^ * ■ 
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F. Studies In Process 

As Indicated, the evaluation of Federal education programs is 
notf a continuous activity. The following brief desqjrlptlons 
highlight those studies that were In process during FY 1973< 

. ? <; '. ' ■ . . 

w 
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1. ^ Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for Migratory Children . 

The Education Amendments Act of 1972 directed the Cotnmlssloner 
*to conduct a study of (he effects of Title I on the education 
of children of migratory agricultural workers.^ The study Is ' 
^ ' reporting on the effectiveness of Individual programs and 

projects i^{th respect to migrant clilldren** It Is also evaluating 
the State administration of these programs and i^lll make 
recommendations for the Improvement of such programs. 
Contractor; Exotec^ Systems, Inc., Falls Church, Virginia. . 

* r 

2. A Process Evaluation of the Bilingual Program. This study Is 
collecting data on'^the management of the. Bilingual nrogram. ^ 
Information Is being gathered on the characteristics of the 
various kinds of projects, the participants, teachers, etc. 
Contractor^ Development Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

J -3. A Study of Change Agent ProRrams . This study Is collecting 'data 

* on various programs designed to Introduce innoyative practices 

to school systems (examples: Rlght-to-Read, Titles III and VII' 

of ESEA) . This study will attempt to determine the best 

methods ^f demonstration and replication of the innovative 

^0^.*--practlces that are found to be most effective. 

Contractor: Rand Corporation, Santa flonlca, California. 

* . 

\ 4. A tar&e Scale Evaluation of ComPensatbry Reading and Reading 
- Related E^j^rts in the Elementary Grades . This study is ^ 
assessing the effectiveness of compensatory reading programs 
^ under Title I funding ^vailaH^ to econoBtlcdlly dlsad\rantaged 
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students. The impact on student's reading skill attainment and 
icIiCfcrcnt aspects oC the program's <^fforts arc of high concern. 
Contractor: Educational Testing Service, Princeton, iJcw 5ers<jy. 

5 . Development of Project Information PackaRes' foif'^.R£fffc?five 

■\ 

Approaches in Compensatory Education . The New Incentives grant program 
of ESEA, Title I provides , financial incentives to promote the 
proliferation and use of successful approaches to coroperis^tor/ ■ 
' etlucatldn for dlsadvantgged children. This study Is attempting 
to develop a number^ o£ validated and vell-paickaged models of ' 
successful compensatory education practices for disseminations. 
Contractor: RMC Research Corporation, .Bethesda, Maryland. ' 

6. Identification of 'Exemplary Desegregated Schools bx^ Evaluation 
oi the Peterminants of Success . The purpose of this study Is to 
review available research on effective programs .to Implement 
sjchool desegregation. It is anticipated that this In^depth ' 

the programs^ policies^ and practices that contribute most to^ the 



> t co^ the 

( ■ 



success of these schools. ' ^ f 

d ■ 

Contractor: Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 

7. Evaluation of the ESAA General LEA Program\ The objectives of 
this stuiy are: 1) to determine the overall effectiveness of 
the program In^achievlng goals and objectives specified* in the 
Emergency School Aid Act; 2) to determine the^ relative ef fectiveness^- 
^ of different activities^ funded unHex the General LEA Grants Pjrogramf^ 
and 3) to examine the conditions under which activities are effedt^ve. 

^ Contractor* SystflWi Jtevi^lbpftiSijit Corppria^ ^Wonlta^ pafTHfnla* 

40 ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' \ * 
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A Longitudinal Evaluatton of the ESAA Pilot Proferam . < - 

This Is a detailed study to. evaluate the national Impact of the 

ESAA Pilot Program on a nationally reprjesentatlve sample of ^ 

minority student^. Other, objectives^ of the .sturdy Include: 

i) .evaluating the cumulative effects of different types' of 

treatmeitt&p under various exposure durations; 2) determining , ' 

the dlf feretttlal effectiveness of local programs; -ai^d 3) comparing 

successful local projects to^sltpllar but unsuccessful projects ^ 

' * . T * - 

In effort t6 deterplhe the dl'fference between success and failure 1 

Contractcrt^'^ystem Development "Corporation, Santa Monica, 

Calif^r^a. ' , - 

Evaluation o'f an Ald-to-States Program for Educa^on of 
Handicapped Children . This study Is assessing the Impact of 
State grant funds In terms of 1) J:he extent to which demonstration' 
projects are replicated* andVZ') the role of Federal funds In 
stimulating more programs, a gi^ater Expansion of services, and 
Increased Statue ai^d loca,l , funding. ; ' ^ 
Contractor: ExotjecU^Systems^ Inc.^ Falls Church, Virginia. 
An Evaluation of Educational Programs In State -Opera ted and State- 
Supported Schools for Handicapped Chlldren i This study Is 
assessing thie Intact of support provided under th£ previsions of 
ESEA Title 1, as amended by P.L. 89-313. Impact Is being 
measured In terms .of 1) Increased resources aval^Ukble to the 
handicapped chll^en of these*' Ixrstltutlons, 2) the degtee of 
Increased quality of education p^rk^^rams, 3) the degree to vhfctj 
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children show improfved outcomes^ and 4)' the degree to which 
Federal funds have a stimulator effect on State funding.- * 
Contractor; Exotcch Systems, Inc., Washington, T).C< 

of ProRrams Serving the Profoundly Handicapped .. 
Severely handL(ftc|>ped children, including those with mult\iple 
handicap^, normally can only obtain educational services within 

* % 

tha context of costly residential care institutions. Because 
x^of inadequate resources, many are>ynable to obtainjtoy help. • - 
The obj^tives of^this study are 1) to determine the numbers -^.^ 
and types of severely handicapped children' receiving services^ 
Z) to identify the tyf^es.of serviices ncnf received., and 3) to 
determine the type and quantity o^ services now received to meet 
the need. 

Contrc^ctor: ABT Associates, Cambridge, 'Massachusetts^ t 
Study of the Impact of Federal Programs on Poor> Handicapped 
children . The problems faced by children who ^re both poor and 
hiindic&pped make them a high priority target group for education 
services, but little or no data are available on this population^ 
With the current thrust to proyide serviced' to handicapped children 
the objectives of this study are: 1) to determine the|fiumber of 
poor handicapped children receiving services, 2) to develop estimates 

t 

of the number needing but not receiving senXices^ 3) to determine 
what services are being provided, and 4) to assess if tiie services 

r ' 

received are adequate ^or the special needs of these children. 
Contractor'* Exotech Systems, Inc, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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13. '^ Vocational Education for the- Handicapp6<l. The Vocational 

Education Act as amenfied earmarks ten percent of ,the 
State ^rant money far programs providing vocati<fnal education 
^ TS^the handicapped. This Study, is idehtifyingHthe methods 
which States allocate the^e funds. In addition, the Ltudy 
will attempt.,.££Ljdetermine the impact of such lunds. ^ . ^ 
Contractor: Olympus Research Corporation^ Salt Lake City» Utah. 

14. ' Evaluation of Vocational Exemplary Programs. This study is 

^assessing the Impact of vbcational exemplary programs as 
Vehicles tc bring/ftboot educational .change* An!^tprjt is being 
made to determine t^e extent to which research and development 
result^ are disseminated. The study also aims to^assess the 
prograi^s * .lmpat:t on student attitudesi behavior^ and placement . 
15* Analysis'' of Base Year Data of the Vocational IhDpact Project. 



This study which is part of a national longitudinal study of 

i 

high school,' seniors is aimed at assessing what is curren(Xy 
known about program i1!^)act'and how well the State grant 
mechanism functions to Implement the prioritises of the 1968 
Amendments. ^ The study dlso is examining program gaps and 

■ \ ' ... ' ' 

duplications as a means td, better coordination. A national 
surv^ under NCES responsibility is a]llBo under way to provide 
a quantitative description of vocational studentSi outcomes ' ' 
and services. v ^ 

Contractor r\ Educational Testing Service^ Princeton, New Jersey. 
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16, Longitudinal Evaluation of the Adult Basic Education Program . 
Tliis study protrid^s information -on the relationship between 

,/^asC program' performance a^d the kinds of experiences the ABE 
enrbllee receives/ It is/ also assesses the State grant 
mechanism to e^^amine' the/^extent tg. which the States serve 
adult^ in various demographic areas and the extent to which 
results^ of innovative projects have been, incorporated into 
regular ABE classes. 

'.^ ; . 

Contractor: System development Corporation, E|ills Churchy Virginia. 

17, Assessment of Schogl-Supervised Work-Edmation Programs : 
The^^objectives of'this study are: 1) to analyze anti compare 
administrative and organizational designs of programs which ^ 
have vork experience components; 2) to examine^the purposes aixd 
subpurposes of , various work<-education programs ia order ^o determine 
similarities ^nd unique differences; 3) to identify, 

rank experienced and services present in suocessful work-educ^Ltiort^ 
programs, and A) to identify and interpret existing cdttstralnts 

; , or limitations in carrying out work^-educatj^n programs and to • 

/ ^ ' / ^ 

determine under what conditions work-education programs may be 

'Expanded.; ' , * ^ ^ ' ■ 

ntractor: System Development 'Corporation, Santa Monica, Califojpnia 

as. An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of MDTA Institutional 
\ • \ ^ . . ^ 

Training Programs for Wojnen. This study is aimed at assessing 

the^ effectiveness of MDTA training and services in preparing 

^women^f^ entry into the labor market. Measures of effectiveness 

include: 1) pre-and post-training earnings; 2) employment stabil 
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and 3) /^bor force participation t The study will examine the 
efforts being made to increase oppou^tunities for women and will 
^ identify the inhibiting factors. 

'\' Contractor: Hark Battle Associates^ Washington^ D.C. 

19. Project Metro:Ef fectlveness Data for Ma1or City Secondary 
Education Systems , Project Metro was designed to examine 
vocational education practices and outcomes in twenty^two 
larg^ cities. This reptort will present and discuss the survey 

' findings for the Class of 1970 academic and general program 
graduates, ^e survey findings will be presented in terms of 
such independent variables as school district population^ 
individual cities^ type <ff cyrriculum^ race and sex. 
Contractor: Educational Systems .Research Institute, Inc. 

20. Design of Evaluation Plan for the Right*to*Read CoinmunitY^Based 
Prorjctet .^o major study has been undertaken to'asseSs^die - 



rt£te t 
>act of 



impact is^f the great variety of the communitj'-bas^d Right-to-Read 

\ / ' ' ' 

projects. Such prpjects represent a major OE priority to reduce 

functional illiteracy. The purpose of this study is to develop 

a design of anMmpact evaluation plan for such projects. 



Contractor^ Pacific Trainiiig and Technical Assistif^ce Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. * , 



21. ' Longitudinal Impact Study of the Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps Program . 
This is a stiKi^ of the Teacher Corps program to identify both the 
'overall and^ differential Impacts of the program on lnsti£utflt>nal change, 
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^1 

tra^inee devel'ogment and classroom student performance, the 
' study .is based on a^sample of all sixth cycle programs and is 
' aimed at providing .useful information on program outcomes and 
^ .operations Sor program decision-makers. 

Contractor: Contemporary Research, Inc. and System Development 
Corporation, tos'AngeleSj California, . ■ . 
22. Educational Telecommunications Planning SYstem . T!hi& study is 
collecting and analyzing data on new and emerglng^telecommuni- 
cation techrfology. The study is aimed at developing a set of 
recommendations regardi,ng the role, shape,' and direction of the 
Educational Broadcast Facilities Program. 

Contractor: Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus,, Ohio. * 



23. Evaluation of the Developmental Phase of the Rocky Mountain 
Satellite Project . This study is aijned at development of an 



evaluation model to be integrated into the ^pTa^nlng process for 

. * 

the Roclcy Mountain Federation project for wide^scale demonstration 
of sel&cted technology-based •learning systems. 'The effort will 
provide a detail^ed blueprint for ongoing formative evaluation 
as a major component of the demonstration project. ^ * 

Contractor: Stanford University, Denver ,Field Office. 
24.^ Evaluation of the Library Service anS Conatructtcin Act 

, (Service to Special ^Clientele Groups) * This is a major, study 
. » assessing hcjw well Titles I and II of the Library Services and 

^ \ ' ' ' Construction Act are meeting the public library needs of special 
' clientele groups disadv^taged, ethnic minorities, handicapped 
• arii institutionalized persons. The project is surveying all 
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State Library Agencies, all kftown on-going projects directed 
tc^ard these groups, and discontinued projects. 
Contractor: System Development Corporation, Santa Monica,* 
California. , 

25. A Study of Upward Bound and Talent Search . This study is 
examining to wkat; extent students effectively utilize information 
provided by these two programs which^i£g^J^rgeted at aidingvthe 

1 disadvantaged to obtain a* post-secondary education. Some 

attention is also being given to program methods and administration 

in order to determine vhat improvements can be made.^ 

Contractor: Research Triangle Institute. 

\ I ■ . 

26. Survey of borrowers and Lenders in the Federal Insured Student 

Loan Program . This study is collecting data on defaults in student 
loans in an effort to construct a default estimating model* The 
model will be integrated with an existiifjg higher education 
enrollment projection model. 
Contractor: Research Management Corporation. 

27. A Comprehensive Study of the National Defense Student Loan 

Program . The purpose of this study is to determine the role 

the NDSL program plays in the total student aid package at 
■ 

colleges and universities across the nation. Data on the 
administration of the NDSL program is also being collected and 
examined . 

Contractor: Educaitlortal Testing. Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A Comprehensive Study of the College WotTc-^tudY Program : 
This study is providing detailed information on the 
participants of the College Work-Study Program and the ef,fective- 
ness of the program. The study has been all dut completed with 
the final report remaining to be approved. One of the* major 
conclusions of the study is that dfe is achieving its primary 
goal of helping students from low-income families to meet 
their post-secondary edt^^abional costs. ^ 
^Contractor: Columbia ^niversity, Newark, Kew, York. 
Survey of Special Services Program iri Higher Education for 
Disadv^taged Students . This project is collecting data on 
the number of disadvantaged students now in higher educati o# 
and the degree to which they are being served by Fedei^l'or 
dther special programs. The study is ^ssessin^ the effectiveness, 
of such programs in retention of disadvantaged students "^in college 
and identifying the characteristics of particularly successful 
programs . 

Contractor; Educational Testing Sepricei Durhami North CaroTina. 
A Study of the Developing Institutions Program ., < The purpose of 
this study is to assess the Impact of the Developing Institutions 

Program under Title III of the Higher Education Act. The study 

/ ' " J( 

is documenting the changes at the developing institutions funded 

>^ ■ ^ - 

between 1965 and 19'^ The institutions that have done well are 

being compared w4^h thos^-that have not fared so well in an 

♦ 

effort to discover the factors involved in successful programs. 
Contractor: The University of California, Berkeley, California^ 
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31, Htglier Eaucatton Faciltttes Study . This is a stu^y to 

tlctorminc realistic future atfademic facilities? nccdK, Since 
reliable estimates of future enrollment up to 1984 already 
' exists the greatest expertise is required in develpping 
reliable planning factors.. Som^ consideration is also 



being given to the impact of alternative financing methods. 
Cpntractor: Joseph Froomkin^ Inc. ^ 

32, Private Accrediting and Public Funding . The purpose of this 
study is to analyze ^d critically evaluate the present ' t 

r • . . . . ' ' ' • ■ 

procedures and methods for deternjining "institutional eligibility 
for Federal financial, assistance. 'Special attention, is being - 
given to the impact and Implications of reliance upon 
accreditation, ^ ' * / 

Contractor: Brookings Institution ... 

33. Post-Secondary Education National Planning Model .' Th^purpose 
of this study is* to identify criteria, for the Office o^f 
Education to use in assessing the impact of its post- secondary 

^ programs on institutions and students and providing guidance 
for future allocation of FederaJL funds. / 
Contractor: The National Center for Higher EdUcatio^ Management 

! 

Systems^ Vestem International Coutmission for High^ Educatidn. 
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34. Longitudinal Study of Demonstration Programs . This Is 'a * 
detailed study of the effects of large scale, ^loE^nslve 
Innovative efforts on the achievement and motivational levels 

of the same ' students over, a three year p^erlod. Most programs 
were Initially supported by Tltle^III, E8EA, and Involve 
some 21,000 students in 15 school districts. 
Contpictor: American Institutes for.Kesearch,^ PaTo Alto, 
, California. ^ ^ 

35 . Study of Alternative Models of a Guaranteed S^dent Loan Program 
This, study is formulating several* alternatives to the present 
'Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP) . 31ie GSLP h&s come 
under criticism with regard to the nature of the repayment 

burden^oh borrowers (short term fixed amounts). The \ 

alternatives Include a variety of flexible repayment terms , 
and require estimates, of costs and benefits to borrowers, 
lenders and' Federal and State agencies* ?' 

Contractor: ^Systems Group, Inc."71Jashlngton, D, C. 

\ ^ * 

36. Study of ESEA, Title I Formula Allocation 

This study by the National Bureau of Standards was completed 



in ^larch 1973 and a repcjrt submitted to Congress, '^it analyzes 
the allocation of Title I funds, the impact of use of FY 70 
census data on the allocation of funds and analyzes a number of 
^alternative formulas for allocating these funds. The study is 

being continued at the request of Congress to* permit analysis 

/ 

of the effects Of additionsl alternative allocation formulas* 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS AND EFFECTIVENESS INFORMATIOH 
ON INDIVIDUAL USOE ADMINISTERED, OlOGRAMS 

The following septlon contains descriptions «f each of the 
programs administered by the Office of Education. Included In 
the description of each program Is Its legislative authorization, 
Its funding history, Its purpose and operational approach, Its 
scope. Information about Its effectiveness, current or planned 
evaluation studies and Sources of evaluation d^ta. 

Since not all programs have yet. been the subject of formal 
evaluations, effectiveness Informatlpn has varying degrees of 
"hardness.'* The best effectiveness data, of course, results from 
completed formal evaluation studies. Where these are not available, 
program operating data, audit reports, project director evaluations 
and reports and similar data are presented. The sources of these 
data are varied and represent the efforts of many units within the 
Office of Education as well as some organizations outside of OE. 
These Include evaluation stu<iles by OFBE and various contractors, 
data compiled by NCES, data from program managers, datsa from HEW 
Audit Agency, GAO reports, dat^ from State and local directors, etc. 
Where possible, the data sources are Identified. .In some cases, 
such as a financial support-type program or a newly funded program 
little can be said about effectiveness. Where applicable, this Is 
Indicated. * ^ . ' 
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Elemantarv and Secondary Education Programs 

1 . Education of Disadvantaged Children 

2. Supplemental Educational Centers and Services 

3. Strengthening State Departments of Education 
4'. 'Bilingual Education " 

5. Follow Tlprpugh T 

6. School Assistance iti Federally Affected Areas: 

Maintenance and Operation 

7. School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas: 

Construction 

8. Emergency School Assistance 

9- Training and Advisory Services < Title IV» CRA 
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^ ^ ANNUAL EVAI.UATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

/ • •• • • 

Program Wamei 

Education c^^^lsadvantajged Children 
Legislation ; 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 » as amended 



^ * 

■atlotj pAte : 



Explratlo 
June 30» 1974 



Funding History 



Yeai* 

7^ 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971- 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Authorization 



$1»192 
1»430 
l»9a2 
2 »184 
2»523 
3»457 
4»138 
5»097 
4»182 



»581»000 
» 764 » 000 
» 136^000 
»436»000' 
»227»000 
»408»000 
»378»000 
»b28,477 
»509»627* 



Appropriation 

$' 959»000^00; 
1»053»410»000 
1»191»000»000 
1»123»127»000 
l»339»0Sto,900 
1»500»000»00Q^ 
1»597»500.000 
1»585»185»000 

*1»719»500»000 



grograta Purpose and Operations ; 

Section 101 of L, 89"10» as amended through 90th Congress^ Ist session 
states; 

In recognition of the specific educational npe^s of children of low** 
Income families and the Impact that ^concentrations jof lov-lttcome 
families haVe on the ability of local education agencies to support 
adequate educational programs » the Congreas hereby declares It t^ be^ 
the pollc;y of the United States to provide financial assistance (a^ 
set forth In this part) to local educational agencies serving areas 
with concentrations of .children from ^lov-lncoqe families to expand 
and Improve their educational programs ^y various means (including 
prjescbool programs) which contributes partlciilarly to meeting the 
special educational needs of educationally deprived children^ 

Administrative responsibilities for Title I are shared by the U^ S« Colmiiisstoii 
of Education^ State education agencies (SEAs) » an4 local education agencies 
(LEAs), ^USOE (1) determine the entitlements o^ counties and of State educa- 
tion agencies » (2) rateably reduces authorizations on the. basis of Congressloo 
appropriations » (3) distributes available funds to SE/CI\ (4) develops and 

^subj£Ct t;o changes based on recalculation ^ ^ ^ 
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disseminates regulations, 'guidelines, and other Jttaterlals related to admin- 
istration of .Title I, (5) provides monitoring and technical asslstanca c^^ 
SEAs (6) compiles fiscal, statistical, an4 evaluation data, (7) evaluates 
the results arid effectiveness of the prograi^ and (8) recelvtas assurances 
from SEAs that programs will be administered In accordance with ,'the law 
and the regulations* 



participating SEAs must assure USOE that tbey will administer the program 
4n their States and submit evaluation and fiscal reports as provided In the ^ 
law and regulations. Administrative functions of SEAs Include (1) approval 
or disapproval of proposed LEA projects, (2) suBallocation of county aggregate 
grants to^ eligible LEAs, <3) provision of technical assistance to LEAs 
(4) maintenance of, fiscal records i and (5) preparation of fiscal and 
evaluation reports for USOE. - ^ * * , ' 

1(1 developing, proposing. Implementing, and evaluating local projects LEAs 
are required to Identify areas Impacted with high concentrations of children 
from 'low^^come families, assess the special needs of children In those areas, 
and design projects that match available resources to Identified needs. In 
addition to these activities, LEA& must keep adequate fiscal record^'and 
provide SEAs with annual fiscal and evaluation reports. ^ , 

v*^ . ■ ' * * 

Title*! enabling legislation and USOE regulations Instituted one of" the 
largest Federal-State-local education partnerships" In the history of United 
States education. The legislation authorize^ Federal financing of ^ousands 
of separate, autonomous^ local programs operated and administered ^y local 
school boards and approved'by the State. US0E*3 primary role Is to administer 
the program without exercising direction, supervision or 'control oveX the 
curriculum, program of Instruction, administration or personnel of any 
educational instltutlpn, school, or school system. The Intent of tbe law ^ 
Is to let local educational agencles"the agencies th^t are. most acutely ' ^ * 
aware , of the unique needs of ioCal educationally 'deprived chlldren-"-deslgn 
-'^nd Implement projects that ^ilA match available resources to local needs. 

USOE^'s -strategy/fpr aydtnialstratlp[n ^nd operation of Tftle I at th4 State' 
level* has' been to monitor those activities ^and provide technical assistance 
to the States as required. Similarly, monitoring and technical assistance 
activities aif^ the responsltility of SEAs and are meant to insure LEA 
coT^pliance with ehe letter and Intent of Title I regulations, USOE's 
monitoring and technical assistance activities are a major component of the 
effort to ^Improve ESEA Title 1 program operations at the State and lo6al 
levels * ' 

Improvement of local project Impact on participating studei^ts lis the goal df two 
additional ^rategies, namely, SEA project developjnent/evaluation technical 
assiatance, and USOE Identlf Icatlon^ valldatlc^a, packaging and replication of 
local projects that have demon^trated^thalr effectiveness f,or chlldreni^ SEAs are 
granted up to one percent of the total State Title I allocation or ^150, OUO, ' ' 
whichever Is greater, to monitor and provide technical assistance to* LEAs. ^ 

\ ' 
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Program Scope 



Preliminary data from the Office of Education's Coosplldated Program 
Information .Report (CPIR) for school year 1^71-72, afid suraner sphool term 1972 
which deals only with districts with more than 300 chlldr6m enr^>lled, 
Indicate that 6,78&,186 children from low income areas, attending public 
and private schools In such dlsttlcts , participated In Federally funded 
programs during that school year* 'A totaL of 5,551,508 of^those children 
(>artlclpated In Title I activities (LEA programs only) In public sc*hools * 
during the regular school year and ^ summer school, while 261,7^8 children 
participated In Title Inactivities arranged for private schoc^l^ under LEA / ■ 
programs during the regular school year and summer school. This makes a i 
total ^of 5,813,356 Children in districts iflth more than 300 pupils enrcJlled ^ - 
who were served by the Title I LEA program. t * 

^ : ^ - ' / 

Again in districts with more than 300 children enrolled In 1971-72, 54,811 
children in local institutions for tlte neglected and delinquent received 
Title I services un^er the LEA program during the regular school year,^find 
12,345 sueh children received services Muring the stuqjaer. ^ 

X count of migrant children in alj. districts regardless of the number> of 
pupils enrolled indicated that a' total of 225,505 migrant children participated 
in regular school year and summer programs during l97l*'72. 

A tQtal of 53,339 public ^schools in districts with more th^n 300 pupils 
j^nrolled in all 50 Stated and the District of Columbia had^ children who. 
participated in Federally funded programs for children ^froi^ low Income^ dreas^ 
in 1971^72. Theire were also^ 5,825 private schools in such districts whose' - ^ 
children received services from sTuch programs. ; ' ' * 

r 

The count of all districts regardless pf the number o& pupils enrolled 
Indicated that 4,036 public Schools and 26 priva^^ schools had *,provided. 
sqch service^ to mig^rant children. - , - ■ / . * ' 

Program Effectiveness : ' ; ^ . ' . ^ 

The overall ef f ectivenj&ss of Title I 'continues to be' a highly debatable" 
issue. Selected States and school districts report .pronounced gains in the 
acquisition of basic skills during the school year,; However, the^e results 
must be tempered by observing that'crltlcal reView suphlxreports ' raises ^ 
questions about th^ir validity or how tp interpret ^them, teidt the findings 
are not broadly representative and that, in general, as disad^nt^ed * * it 
children progress through school they are apparently still falling ^behind 
their morev advantaged p'ee^s. Besplte these qualifications;^ ^.it Is almost 
certainly l^^ue that some compensatory educatiio'^ |>tojects are working ^nd 
probably* tru^ that some Statewide programs are effective. ^Moreover, thet;^e 
has probably b^n progress towards more^ effective program!^ over the^last ^ 
few years. Unfortunately, many ecoivomically disadvantaged ^chlldreV^stlll 
are not being aJffoM^d an equal educationd'^ oppo^tuniity. J^These conclusions 
are ext 



7t being aJffoM^d an equal educationd'l op 
c^anded In the fdllowing ^^atagraphs. i 
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Though local Title I projects may have a wide vajriety of objectives, thet^e 
is evidence 'that more than 50% af the mbitey and perhapb as much as 68% 
is focused on improving ba^ic skills in reading, language arts and mathematics. 
^ Within the area of basic .skills the program s(tems to bt even more sharply 
concentrated on improving reading ability in elementary schools (Plartar, \ 
August 1973)* Given this programmatic 'Sm^ha^sis , it seems fait tp te^ard 
change in reading achievement as the best* single indicator of program 
effectiveness. Indeed most of the objective evaluative evidence from States 
and school districts is comprised of reading test scores. Similarly, the 
on-going OE study of Tl^e i related projects is devoted exclusively to 
compensatory reading. ' ^ 

.Taking reading achievement as a prime indicator of prograi]j success by no 
means solves the effectiveness issue because the ways of evaluating reading 
programs seemjo be limitless. ^ Two recent studies (Wargo, 1972 and Planar, 
August 1973) have attempted to sift through data from local. State and ' 
Federal, evaluation efforts and^tcw synthesize the findings. Tfte conclusion 
from bot)rxef forts? heavily qualified and based uporf achievement scores 
in basic skij^ls, especially reading, was that tl^epfe is evidence of positive 
program impact in^a few States and in scattered projects in more Stages. 
From a review of a sample of twenty-six State Title I reports, 
reasonable confidence in the data from only two, California and Texas; 
taking 10 months of gain per year as the norm^ California data showed an 
average gain across all grade levels o£ almost 12 months. This is certainly 
a positive finding* Texas ^showed an average gain of ali¥U)st 7 months, but it 
is not clfear from their r-eport what the norm should bfe; it is probably closer 
to^ 8 months than lO m\)nths. 

Generally ^peakitigj there is no evidence of prografm failure in other States 
and communities; rather there ts either nft evidence at all or the evidence 
-is not,*presenled in such a way as to be persuasive. As noted in the Planar' 
repor^, *\*^most LEA evaluation reports do not, in themselves, offer sufficient 
data for an outside reader to dra,w concjlusions about the .projects^ impact 
upon pupil atihievement" (Rlanar, August 19^73). / 

' The. importance of independent, -critical reviews, of the evidence on the 
ef f ectiveness^ of compen6at6ry education cah hardly be overstated if such 
evidence is to ba used, as a ^guide for pQlicy""lnating. In- this connection, 
th^ Planar report gives several possible reasons ^jhjT^Softe of the^arge ' 
gains recently reported by some Statues and localities ma^ be. deceptively 
difficult to interpret. Fpr example,^ a co^oit and, in som^ cases> 
legititpate practice is to repprt scores onl^ op children for whom there . 
axe both 'pre- and fost-te$ts. However, since the children present both 

^at th^ beginning and end , of school are likely to h& tfie most Academically 
able,\this kind of rep<Jrting \till show greater gatns than whert^all^ 
children, in a program are accoujit^d for. This, ait^d other analysis pro- 
cedures probably somewhat inflate s<5me of the gt^t^t, and loqal re^^lts. 
There may 1% a trend towards more such reports a^ noted by planar (^October, 
1973): "1^ suspect that some of "the apparent recent success of Title I 
can be attr;Lbute{l to new method^ of computing and reporting achieveUettt: 
results, which are unrelated to any £:eal improvement^ In ^achievement* and . 
to refinements ' of the lnstru<;tional' proces5,'Which may not be* in any 
lasting way beneficial' to the students." 



Thus, despite some progress, many ecoi;idmically disadvantaged chil<jren ^re 
probably ^tlll educationally disadvantaged. Evidence to that effect coiae/ 
from a variety of spurces. For eicampl^, recent results from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (National Assessment New&letter, 1972) 
Indicate that, in the aggfegate, economically disadvantaged children, .as 
indexed by their parent's education J^evels, race and geographic locale 
of residence, still fall below, the national medians on reading skills. 
Corroboration of these findings for children attending mlnorltj^lsolated * 

* schools iSOZ or more of enrollment is non-tfhite) vas found as a resulf^ 
of achievement testing in a nationally representative, sample of such schools 
in Spring of 1973. Conducted't;o obtain baseline d^ta for subsequent 
evaluation of the Emergency School Aid Program, the* findings ^ere that ^ ^ 
children in grades ^3, 4 and 5 averaged 1.2, 1.7 and 1.9 grades' V6i<ijj^ 
the norms, respectively, on reading achievement and similar results wer^ 
obtained for mathematics achievement (System Development Corporation, 1974>v 

^To some extent, these resul1>6 reflect the current lev'el of effectiveness ' 
of compensatory education but they also reflect the fact that compensatory 
programs such as Title I donot reach all eligible children. . , . - 



The trade-off between serving many children at relatively low levels of 
service versus serving fewer, children with higher concentration of resources 
has recently been given mtich attention. Several on-going evaluation 
studies are addressing the l^sue atid^soXld evidence will be available 
dn the Jiear future. However, one, ^ more limited investigation recently^ 
shed*light'on the subject by reanalyzing data from California. ^ The 
finding was that there is modest positive relHlonship-^^^ween Title I 
per-^pupll eicpendltures ^nd achievement gains fo^^readiiw projects in 
schools with heavy concentrations of disadvantaged children. However, 
there wes no" eviderige for the eicistence of a "crltlfeal/massV of pom- 
pensatory eicpcrulltures such that expenditures above a pertain lev^l 
resulted in p;:onounced Improvements in reading or math ^T^Hroadge, ^973). 



Ongoing and Planned Ev^aluation Studies J 



1. 
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A Study of the EfTecta-cf Compensatory Readinj^ Proftrams on the Develop - 
of Reading Skille In Elementary Schools ^ ^ 

The first phase of the study, which began in July 1971^ was baaed ^bn a 
Spring 1972 questionnaire survey of coinpensatory reading ptograms offered in% 
grades 2, 4 and 6 in more than 700 U. S\ public schools. The survey^ 
h^d two laajor 'purposes; . (1) to obtain data fox a representative national 
sample of programs which describes their instructional characteristics, 
the Schools in which they*wej;e offered, and their lnstructi)inal personnel; 
and ii) to. serve as a basis fpir a more intensive study, including collec- ^ 
tlon o£^ before and after achievement d^ta; during school year 1972-73. , 

The d^ta^\cJbtained from the survey have been presented in the Phase I Report 
(Rubin, e\.al, 1973). Because the study outcome , measures from 1972-73 have not 
Wt been uiialyzed, the Phase I report is not 'evaluative in nature. However, 
th^ preliminary data analysis does show lhat there' is substantial variation 
am6rig school^ In the ways they approach compensatory reading and that it 
is poiasible ti> categorize the various approaches in meaningful ways. Later 
phases <^f the study will relate thes,e approaches to student outcome measures 
and to costs. \ 

■ ^ 7^ ^ . ■ • . I 
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The second phase of this study includes a comprehensive evaluatiop of 
compensatory reading programs in the subsample ot 260 programs drawn from " . 
the Phase I survey. This phase*analyzes various methods and categories 
of reading Instruction and uhat benefits students derive from them. Student 
testing and other data collection have been completed and analysis of th^ 
data is underway; the firial report Is escpected in the fall of 1974/ 



M 



The third phase of ttie study v^s designed to provide an evaluation of summ 
compensatory reading programs at 27 selected schools. The subcontractor to 
ETS, ;tfhich is EMC Research Corporation, has delivered Site Visit Reports 
for Summer gpmpensatory Reading Prbgrams (Dienemann, et. al. 1973) which C 
provides d^criptive iaformation on those programs. ilMC Ts also working 
with ETS\Dn an addf^tional task of the second and third phases of the study, 
which is do a costrand-resources analysis of individnal reading programs, 
and, subsequently, cKscrlbe apparent relationships between program cost and 
program outcomeKin termswf stu4,ent achievement gains. In this task, the 
contractor will ex^oiine thW relative merits pf alternative compensatory reading 
pro-ams and instruct^eQ^ethod^, taking into account the observed program 
^outcomes arid costs. / ^ ^ 



Evaluation of ESEA ^itle I Programs for Migratory qhildreti Qf MiAratory 
Agricultural Workeij^^ N^ / } ~. 

Section 5p7 ot the Educatioq. A^odments of !l972 (?.L. ^2-3^8) directed . the^ 
Commissioner of Education cqndtict a study of the Migrant Education prhr 
\ gram under ESEA Title Vpe AtudySis to evaluate specific (urograms and ^ 
projects, evaluate State administratis of those programs and projects, and 
make\re commendations for i:ij|prove&ent 

A / 

* Ten Statues which receive a, t^^tal of more €)i^n 75 percent i5f the program 



\ 



funds — Cstlifomia, Texas, ^FloVida (home ^bas^tates) and Washington, 



Colorado, Michigan, 0hio,, K6r( 



h Carolina,- New aler'sey and New York 



(receiving States^^ 
72 randomly selecti 
appropriat^^^ta. 
. we« also visft:$4jandVi< 
in Improving mig^^abC et 

3. Planning Study forj 



hos^ as the basis fo^\the study. A total of 
ects tn^'-^h Q^e States wg pyvisjted to g^rhpr 
itl^Fnal 20 projects or activnies in those states 
£ribe] because vf their notew<^thy characteristics 
[cafioii. 



\^ffective ApproachuM in 



^t of Pro.lect Informatio 
isatQry Education 




PiftckaRes for 



Under Contract to OE'^ Offljci of Pf^tiing, Budgeting and EValuation^ the 
RMC Research mtiagem'eht Corporation tis conducting this stuay* Although 
not specif ieally_dtir^6 ted rft/ evalua^ioJ^^^f ^SEA Title I, fh^ study is 
cited here because oj 
of effective approa^qnes in 
TifeieaU_and III, aild bed 
which it promotes a^ ^ %y 



^phasis o^ the\J.dentif ication an^ validation 

Ap^nsatpry edu^&^ion funded through ESEA 
le oftK^ "packagiitgy and repliCf tioi£ thrust 
iematic consequence oT validated effectiveness. 
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The major objectives of the study are as follows: (1) to develop the 
criteria ^or Identifying effective approaches to compensatory education " 
_whlch are amenable to replication, and to develop a process for utilizing 
those criteria (thla' task was completed In October 1973); (2) to tlealgn a 
Project Informatlod Package (PIP) as the prlmt tnechanifitn foi: replicating 
a va^lda^'ed effective approach to compensatory education, and to decide 
what the media of the PIP should be (this task was completed In December 

1973) ; (3) to choose up to 8 effective approaches to compensatory education an< 
to design Project Information Packages for them (this task Is scheduled for 
completion In March 1974); '(4) to prepare Projec? Information' Packages for the 
up to 8 approaches selected (this task Is schedule'd for completion In June 

1974) ; and (5) to prepare a final' reports on the development of Project^ Infor-- 
mation Packages. Although not a part of this study, a field test of the 
EIP^s is being planned for the 1974-75 and 1975-76 school year. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. The Planar ^Corporation- Title I Reading and Mathematics Programs ; 
A Completion and Synthesis of Available Achievement, Expenditure 
and Model Project Information . Washington, D. C^, August 1973. 

2. The Planar Corporation. The. Silken Purse; Legislative Recbmmenda- 
tions for Tftle I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act> 
Washington, *D. C. , October 197S. , 

3. Wajrgo, M. J^. et. al. ESEA Xitle I; A Reanalysls and Synthesis of 
Evaluation Da^a trom Fiscal Year 1965. through 1970 . AmCTf^^~~Institutes. 
for Research, Palo Alto, Calif. HarcH 1972 (ERIC No. ED 059415), 



4- National Assessment of Educational Progress Newsletter, Vol. V, No. 6 
Oct\)ber 1972. / ' / . ' * 

5- Systems Development Corpo^tion, Emergency Scho)s^l Aid Act National . 
Evaluation; Achleyetnent Te^ Restandatdization l^anta Monica, CaJ4f< , 

^ Fqrthco^tting. TT 

6. Tallmadge, G. K. An Xnalysls of the Relationship Between ReadinR%and 
Mathematics Achieveme^^t Gains and per-Pupil Expenditui^s in California 
Title. I Projects, Fisckl-^4t 1972 . Palo Alto, Calif . ;\Americ^ 
Institutes for Research, Mafch 1973, (ERIC No. ED 071l89ji, 

" * 

7. Rubin, D. et. al. A Descriptive and Analytic Study of Comji^ensatorv 
Reading Programs , Princeton^ N. J. ' Educatl6nal Testing Service, 

' . August 1973. \ J' 

\ 

8. * Dienemanni P. et, al. ' Site VisAt Reporits for Summer Compensatory 

Reading Trograms, Bethesda, Mi^. I?MC Ri^seSrch Corporation, pcto^ber-, 1973, 
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ANNUAb' EVALUATION REPORT ON liUUCKHON PROGRAMS 



P rot; ram ;^ame: 

Supplementary liducational Centers and Services; Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing 

Legislation: , Expiration Uate: 

Title 111 o£ the Elementarjf and ' . ^ ^ 

Secondary "Act of 1965, as amended June 30 , 197,4 

Fundtng History: Year Authorization* Appropriation , ^ 

1966 ^$100,000,000 ' $75,000,000 
1^67 180,250,000 ' 135,000,000 ^ 

1968 .515,000,000 187,876,000 " r ' 

1969 5 27,875,000 164,876,000 
1.970- 566^500,000 V 116,393,000 

^ Mm 566 ,500 ,000 ' 143,393,000 v 

1^^72 - 59 2 ,250 ,000 146,39 3,000 

1973 . 623,150 ,000 146 ,393,0010 

1974 623,150,000 146,393,000 

Program Purpose aild Operatioa: 

Title III provides funds to support local educational 
'projects designed to:, . (1) ^s*timulate and assist in the' 
development and establj^shmen* of exemplary elementary artd 
secondary educational programs to serve as models for 
regular school programs and *Jt2) assist the States in 
establishing and maintaining programs of guidance, counseling, 
and testing, l^egirining with FY 71, the states were responsible 
for administering .85 percent of the Title III funds by aVard- 
ing grants to local school districts. The Commissioner of 
Kducatioji has responsibility for administering the remaining 
15 percent of the funds* These discretionary funds also 
support local school pfojects, with awards based on their 
potential contribution to the solution of (Critical educa- * 
t>ional problems common to all or several . States . For pur- 
poses of .Title_il4 , aix innovative project is, an approach or 
program new To th^ geographical area and designed to demonstrate 
a solution to-.a specific need.^ An exemplary project is one which 
^ij^s prbven to be successful^ is worthy of replication^ and can , 
serve as a model for other areas. 

*An amount equal to 3 percent oi funds appropriated is 
authorized for allotment to outlying areas, to schools^ 
operijt/ed by the JJureau of Indian Affairs and to overseas 
dependent schools operated by/ the Department of Defense. 
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Tivp und-erlying rationale £pr Title III has been attributed 
to the Task Force 'on Education, appointed by the President 
in the summer of 1964. *The Task Force believed that sub- - 
stantial educational change had failed to take place not 
^ecause. of a scarcity of new Ldeas and programs, but because 
the efforts to innovate and-tne mechanisms to disseminate, 
innovative ideas had been on a scale, far below the actual 
need.. Title III, through its direct support for innovation, 
was intended to help meet, that need. 

■ . 

Each State qualifies for funding under the State Plan portion 
of Title III by submitting an annual State Plan to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education for approval. Funds are then, 
allocated to the States on the basis of a population prbpor-^-^ 
-tional formula. The Restrictions on the use of Title III.^ 
State-administered funds are: CI) 15 percent must be os^ed 
for projects for tlie handicapped, and C2) expenditures for 
guidance, counselin^^, and testing purposes must be. an amount 
equal to at least 50 percent of the amount expended; By 
each State from funds appropriated for fiscal year 1970 for 
Title V-A of the National Defense Education Act . 

Progr^am Scope: ^ ' " , . , ' * 

In the State Plan portion C85^) of Title III, 1703 demonstration 
projects were funded in FY 72. ' These projects involved 7.3 
million students directly and an additional 12.4 million student 
indirectly, e.g., by their visiting exhibits or demonsjtrations ^ ' 
using Title III materials or equipment, receiving itelevision 
instruction, or participating in similar activities. 

In the federal discr-etionary portion of Title III^ 6^50 

dejtionstration prqjects were funded in FY 72. The general 
strategy pursued by this program is to provide sufficient funds 
t(* overcome the initial financial barriers that so often prevent 
school districts flrom undertaking developmental activities and 
installing new practices. . \ ^ 

The following table shows for FY 72 the amount of Title ^III 
State plan and. Title III federal discretionary funds alXoted 
. to various types of projects. 
. • 
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Projoct Types 



Distribution o£ Funds (in milliojit^ of dollars)' 



Reading 
SWKL Kindergarten 

Reading - 
linvironment/iicology 
Cu-lturaL Pluralism 
liarly Childhoods 
Disadvantaged 
Equal Educational 

Opportuni ty 
Model Cities 
Gifted 
Handicapped 
Special Education 
Drug Education 
Guidance and Counseling 
Educational Technology 
Artists in Schjools 
Incentives in l^ducation 
lixtendcd School Year 
Other ' I 



Total* 



Title III State 
Plan Portion (85^) 

10. 0 



4.2 
5.6 



6.7 
1.7 
1.0 
19.4 

1.4 

9.2 



Title HI Federal' 
Discrotijpu Portion ( 1 S 'i^ 

3.0 

1.2 
1,9 
• 9 
2.8 
1,9 



40.0 



98,8 



20.1 



Pro'gr.am Ef f ectiv^eness 

Becaus/; both the discretionary and State Plan portion^ 
of;Title III fund diverse types of programs with variety, 
.of goals, some cognitive and some not, it is not Possible 
to assess- overall program effectiveness in terms Jof • 
students'* achievement'. Studies which have been performed 
concentrate . on assessing Title Ill's effectiveness as a 
demonstration program; that is, on whether projects are 
innovative; whether they continue after the usual three- 
year federal funding period, and whether they are dis- 
seminated to and replicated by othe^e^chools a/id district^. 
Although the data addressing these g^ornts is scanty, the 
evidence available suggests that pie— Siate plfln portion of 
Title III has been moderately successjll in tfhese respects, 
because Title III d^isGretionary funds/have oAly been avail- 
able since. FY 71,, it is too so^n to get reli/able answers to 
the continuation and replication qpes^ions for this program. 



^ The total amoUnt of. Tijtle III funds spent on projects was 
$118,*9 million; , The difference between Ahis figure and the 
fl46.,3-milli6n,"'appropriated is the $27.4 million which is used 
for program administration at the State/level. * 
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The importance o£ the innovative /aspect o£ Title III is 
a concern of most groups associated with this program. .For 
example, the- authors in references 1 and 2 express concern - 
that the program might emphasise services rather than innova- 
tion, and the President's National Advisory, Council (Ajin^al, 
Report^ 1969) reported that the original emphasis on innova- 
tion ari^,t>reatiite^^<)^ra^ wAs losing ground. Kearns (1965) 
substantiated that poinx orfView. She stated that ''Despite 
OE's emphasis on plan;ang versus hardware, a J^rge percentage , 
o£ the projects in ^e fi^t batch involved the prJi^urement 
of shiny new equipment and fancy gimmicks . " She express^ 
disappointment that thes^ proj ects seemed to be content merely 
to add new things on top of existihg structure, rather than 
to change these structures themselves. In later review^, the 
President's! National Advisory Council (Annual Reports, 1971, 
1972, 1973) found the record , more^ encouraging on the b^sis 
of reviews, of selected projects, but they recommended changing," 
the title/to "Jitle Ill-Innovation in Education" to bring this 
major th/ust into the fore. ' ; , 

Aspects of the continuation question have been explored in 
early Vears by ilearn (1969) and.Polemeni (1969), however, 
the mo&4;-'^:£^€ti2tafnd most thorough examination of this/isisue 
was done by BrTgnitTirHn (1971). lie -sXudied projects funded between 
1966-1969> 1967/1970, and 1968-1971 anaTTound that 64.41 of 
the projects in the fiYst group were being continued at least * 
in part, 67.0^ of the projects in. the second group., and 7^.01 
of the projects in the third group--the average figure for all 
three groups v(as 67.11. Furthermore, he. found that for 
all three-yeat projects which continued , for ^ome tinie ^fter - 
federal fundVng, '80.0S of the first group, 84.4% of the second-^ 
group and 73^71 of the third group were in existence an .the 
Fall of 197^^ Tiies^e data ai^e^ummarizedj^ tlie following table . 




Time, Interval 



1966- 19«9 

1967- 19/70 
1968'-1J071 



Percent of Projects 
Continued ior Syae 
Time After Federal^ 
Funding Ceased 



^Percent of Those Projects 
In Column 1 in Existence^ 
In the Fall of 1971 ^ 



64.4^^ 
67.0^ 
76.01 




Average 67.1% 

63. 



79.2% 



/ 

/ 
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Whether or not Title- III projects have served as models ■ 
which other schools or*districts Ivave adopted fully^-or ; 
in part has been a difficult question for researchers 
to answer because project people oftentimes do not know - 
whether or not interested parties have? in fact been abi^"" 
to replicate their Title III project. Brightman (1971) 
found that when school superintendents were asked if their - 
project had been adopted in full by other school districts i 
14*8% answered •♦YES**, 53.0% answered **N0**, and 32*2Vwere 
^certain* When, asked if the project >had been adopted in part 
the mother school districts, 45*4% answered **yES, 13*3% 
answered ^'NO'*^ while a surprising 41*0% were uncertain* 
These figures tepresent superintendents* opinions » which are 
probably based in most cases on an expression jjf intent from 
other districts* No attempt was made in this study to verify * 
that projects had» in fact» been adopted elsewhere in full o^ 
in Ipart* , /\ • 

Thel Office of Education has attempted to fostei^moFe 
dissemination and replication of exemplary projects ^b^ their 
"Identification^ Validation^ Dissemination" strategy . ""^Tiiis 
process uses four criteria*-innovativeness , ef f edkiveness i 
exporl;ability^>- and cost effectiveness*-to deteirmine _ti^ / 
success of Title IH projects* Validated projects / /' 
become part of a pool of exemjjlary projects for disjsemination 
to school districts throughout the Nation. Twelve Title III pro- 
jects have been identified and validated b/ this process and have , 
been cleared^ by the Federal Dissemination Review Panel for 
semination' nationwide. 

' I 
Ongoin^^ an4 Planned Evaluation Studies: 

The Office* of -^ucation has contracted with* the Rand 

Corporation to , perform an evaluation of JJLtle III (both 

the federal ftrid state portions) along with three ciTher ^, ■ 

OE demdnstration programs** The study will document < 

the extent to which each of these programs fund girbjects 

which are innovative » .the extent to wKicK proj ects/ -are - ' , 

continued after federal funding ^terminates » and tfte extent to w hich 

projects are replicated T>y trther schools. The s^tudy .will 

a^^so identify featurtels or characteristics of these programs 

which prometeor retard innovativeness ^ persistence/ and 

replication^ focusing particularly on administrative and 

structural variables of the programs themselves. * 



Sources of livaluatioii Data: 



1. Catalyst for Clianj>c; A Natioital StuJy of liSLiA Titlty 111 



Lataivst lor L]iain>c; a tNatioiiaj. ^tuay 
(PACO) : University or Kentucky, 1967. 



2. 

r 

3. 



4. 
S. 

6. 
7. 



, PACH: Catalyst for'Change, The Second National/Study of 
PAUK . Universit)^ of Kentucky, 1968. , ^ 

Hearn, Norman. Innovative Educational Progi>ams: A Study 

* pf the Influence ot i>e.i.ected Variableg LjP^.P ^9*^7 

ti nuation Following the Terinination/6f Tn^ee Vear Title 

HI Grants. 1969. / 7 '. ~ 

Kearns, Doris. "The Growth .^3 iievelopment of Titl-e III, 
ESEA, - Education Technology',^ay , 1969, pp.. 714. 



/ 



Pplemeni, Anthony J. A StTg^y of Title III Projects, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act ot 1965 (,P.L. 83-531 
C89-10J j , Atter the Appyoved Funding -Periods. April, 1969. 

Norman, Douglas and Balyeat", ; Ralph. "Whither ESEA IH?"r 
Phi Delta Kappan, November ,/ 1973^? ; 

PresJ-dent's National A(lAsory-.Cai?^ciI-oh Supplementary 
Centers and Services. PACE: Transition of a Concept, 
First Annual Report/. 1969. 



. The Ro^^y Road Called Innovation. Second 
Annual Report;* 

Edi^ational Reform Through Innovation^ 
Third-Aimual Rfeport, y^71. - \ 



/Report, 1972. 




Time f<ix a Progress Report Fourth Annua: 



12: 



13, 



^» Annual Report, ESEA Title III, Fifth Annual 

Report, 197 3 . ' - 

ConsoJ-idated Program Information Reports (Office .of 
■E^ll^cation reportung form for program ^ata) . 

State* Reports, ESEA Title III 



er|c 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




ProRram Name : 

Strengthening State Departments of Education 

(1 

eglslaClon : 

SEA Title Part; A ' / 

undlng History : 



Year 

. 1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
' 1973 
' 1974 



Authorization 

$25,000,000 
30,000,000 
65,000,000 , 
80,000^000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
85^^00,000 

Jo7ooo,ooo 

90,000,000 



Explratlpn Date : 

June 30, ,1974 

Appropriation 

000, 000 
22,000,000 
29,750,000* 
29,750,000 
29,750,000 
29,750,000 
. 33,000,000 
33,000*000 
33,000^000 



Begini^g Ih 1968, ihcludes $7,750,000 

ly ijicluded in. separate appropriations 
the^flational Defetide Education Act. 

t 



Program Purpose and Opefatio 




^ESEA Title V, Part A', autb6rlzes the Commissioner to makfe grants to 
jptimulate and assist States in strengthening the leadership ^resources 
of their education /agejicies and to assist these agencies in establishing 
and in^roving program^ to identify and meet ^heir educational needs. 
The grants, are made to each SEA ot^ the basi's of project application^. 
OE approval of these StaJt^e applications i^ required, following a detect- 
mination th^t they conform to the broad purposes^ of Title V. 

y ' / ' \ . 

Ninety-five percept of the Title V, Part A, appropriation i^ ava^able to 
State educati9P«d^geiicies as basic grants. Of this amount, two percent 
ia set a6jji<^ct distribution to t};te outlying areas on the basis, of need 
as d^tetmlned by the Commisslofier^^f-^ucation. The remainder is 

jtributed to> the 50 States and the Diatrict of Columbia by a formula 
which divided. 40 percent o£ the ^moqnc* equally and 60 percent on the 
basis of the'number of public school pupils in each St^e. 



The reToaining five percent of the appropriation ±s reserved for special 
project grants to State educatioti agencies to enable groups of these 
agencies to develop their leadership capabilities through experimental 
projects and to solve common high priority problems. 

OE strategy is based upon providing technical assistance to State educ^7 
tional agencies to strengthen their capabilities to bring about desirable 
changes and improvements in State eduo^tional systems. 

Program Scope : - * 

States are directing over forty percent of their Xitle V, part A funds 
towards strengthening services provided for local education agencies, 
such as identification an4 dissemination o^ successful practices^ 
planning and installing up-to*date curricula in ^ the schools/and improving 
evaluation strategies and administration. 'Thirty-one percent of the 
funds support administrative costs of the State agenpies, and nineteen 
percent suppot:t program planning, development and evaluation* The 
retaining funds support other activities of the State agencies, such 
as accteditatfon, licensing, and staff developments * 

In FV 1972 the States used their basic grant funds by object of expenditure" 
in the following mannei^ , ^ . ^ * ^ 

' , ^ % of total 

Salaries" ^ 70,4, ^ / , 

Contracted services 6,3 ^ ^ " 

Equipment 3,8 

Other* 19.5 ^ ' 

* Includes staff travel; fixed charges (re^t, insurance); supplies, 

^ materials, printing, / 

Special project grants have been used by the SEAs for such purptfses^ as 
development of educational finance models, systems to modernize educational 
management practices, and a plan for interstate certification of ,t)&achers. 
More than 60 interstate projects of varying duration and scope, Jiave been 
fundi^d under this program. 

Program Effectiveness : , 'V * 



The Title V objective to strengthen Sta^e Departments of Education jpo^es 
substantial problems when it comes to measuring effectiveness of tfE€ program. 
The legislation suggests, but not mandate, ways in which the States mig);t 
. u^e the func^s to strengthen their education agencies.. ^ , ^ ' 



\ 



In a recent' study the program was evaluated in^terms of its impact on 
basic Institutional change in tfie SEAs (Murphy, 1973), Nine State 
education agencies ^ere stJudied, thVee of them in-depth. The author 
concluded that the impact of Title V arid the degree of strengthening 
of SEAs varied ^gnificantly from Stat6 to State, In none of the. States 
studied, moreover, did Title V promote basic change^ this finding was 
more likely due to the way complex organizations behave with free money 
than to any particular administrative shortcomings at the Federal or 
Statft levels. Title V helped ^ill gaps in services and management and 
strengthened STAs in this sense. 'Although it enable States to give more 
attention to some kinds of activities thah^they could have on their own> 
expansion took place largely in traditional areas. It did not stimulate 
the SEAs into developing new roles -and activities, perhaps too much to 
expect of general aid within the organizational settings. 

OnRoing and Planned Evaltiatloji Studies : ^ 

None>, — ' ^ <r - , 

Source of Evaluation Data: ' ^ 

1. Murphy, Jerome T- Grease*the S^ijjg^ Wheel; A Report on the ^ ' 

* Implementation Title V of the Elementaty and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965^ Grants to Strengthen State Departments of Education. 
Center for Educationiil Tolicy Research, Harvard Graduate School of 
Eilucatibn, 1973, - " ^ 

2. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, The Fed^ral-:State 
Partnership for Education , May 1970. * , - . , 

^ 3, Advisory Council on State Departments of Educatiot^ The State of 
State pepartments of Education , March" 1969, 

4. Advisory Council pn State ITepartments of Education, Focus o^ the 
Futur e^ March 1968. [ 

Advi'^ory Council on Stat? Depar,tment of Education^ Reinforcing th^ , 
Role^pf the State in Ejjucafcion .'^March 1967. / ^ ' 



6. Advis<iry Council on State Departments of Education, Improvingistate ' 
I^eadership ip Education , March 1966. ^ - 

7, U-^S. Departnjejit of Health, Education, and W'^lfare, Of flee of Education, 
State Ijepartments of Education and Federal Programs , 1972. \ 

' 8, Annual State Reports, , ESEA V, 



I ■ 

\ 
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■ANNUAL liVALUATION REPORT ON l^DUCA'rtON PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

\ • . ■ 
Bilingual Hduca^on 



Eislation: 



c 



Expiration date: 



Bilingual- Education Act Title VII, 

■* 

Funding ^story: . ' Year: Au'tho-rizatiou :^ 

FY 68 $ l§;O00 ,000 

FY 69 30,0jt)0,000 

FY ^0 40,000,000 

71 ' .80,000,000 

72 3(00, 000, 000 
FY 7^ a35,000,000 

* 74 \135, 000^000 

^ . ■" t , 

I^rograjn Purpose and Operjt'lffaii: 



June 3011974 



^ropriatiQii; 



7,50D> 
21^00,01 

25>ao J 



The Bilingual tduca^if&n Program is a d;,s.cretibn^ry grant' 
^ program which pro^^es ' f und5 tA l\>cal educational agencies . ^ 
,to earr)^, out^ipr^fects designed ta/meet the special educational 
needs* o£ chiijV^en t)f limited English-speaking ability who 
\coifle £rora Ljw- income families . The 7 6. Census estifuateB 
five/nAiy^&iT* of the t,otal school age^ropulatio;! come from homes 
where a^^anguage other than English is" spoken, of vi^ich 3.4 
mi^lliojf are Native *Anferican , Asian, Ame^cans .or Spdnl,sh- V. . 
^ s,pealaifg. Most of the- remaining_l".6 million are froitiNf^milies 
of/European, origin. , Exadtly how^xjaany' ofNthese chil^dren^ 

.ttle or no English when they entfer^school is not knowni 
lany, however, are fluent in Jtlj^ir hom§*^laiij^^age and h^V€ 
cultural heritage and li^e " style different tli^ij^^tlxat* of 
"irfainstream Apierica*'. BilingU^^ educa'tloit_,seekV * :^ 
to builds upon their differences ^nd stxj&n^thB -bx: Reaching 
subject 'jna^ter in the home language ^ij^ developing respect 
*for the'life style aiid lieritage o£ the 'children. 




. if 



Title VII is a demonstration |>^ii^rain* ' Its ptrimary focus , ^ ^ , 
.therefor^ is "-on demonstration and developmental activities; 
that i's , activities which build-up resbiirce?>- -materials , 
drained teachers, and model programs--needed to 3tart bili^g^aj- 
proj^ct^. Stajtes and localities may ufee v strategies and ^ " 

materials de^veloped with ^itle VII funds to ^install J>ilingual 
proje(;ts using State, local or^othei; federal (sugh as Title 
I) fundus* As part .of the demonstration -strategy, the Office 
of iiducUtion' is in the process of , ide'ntifying p]r6jects of 
pi;oven effectiveness and hopes to fincj at ''least' 10 which can 
.^^erve as toixdelSi These models will then- be. "p^P^^g®^" 
ll?53*eiainated for replication. ^ . \ ^ 

Ptg^ram ScopeT ''^-^ ■ .J ^ ; 

In FY 73 209 project ^grSnvtLS^ we re award^ed, involving children 
from 24 "diffSsrent language*"groups". O'f these 209 demonstration 
projects, 1^50 (72%) liiiroiTe^^panish-sp:eaki|ig groups, 17 (8%) 
involved Native Americans^ (Indians 5^nd . Eskimos) 2 (l^J involved 
priental groups, 11 (5^) ^involved "other'' grdups such as\ ■ . » 
Portugue3e-speaking or RusX^ian"Speaking,^ana 29' (14^? involved > 
combinations- of Xariguage grbups , such ^s Spanis^i and. Chinese 
or SpanislTV Ute and N^vkj'o. * These bilingual proj^ecfS are 
funded witiv discretionary grants given '(1) to a local educational 
agency or'^royp of such agencie*s or -(2) to a local educational > 
>^agency jointXy with an Hns-ti tutioji of higher learning. In • 
addition to fuftding instructional activities , Ti^inS^II also 
funds curriculum dftvelopjnenjt , teacher training -ahd' resea)^ch ]^ 
in testing. - - ^ . " " . ^ 

Program Effectiveness: , - . ' / V. ^ 

\ — ^ — ^ * ■ »^ * 

^ ^Jitle V|I is a demonstration. ptogfam designed to' meet the special' 

educational needs of children who speak \ language other thail., " , 
.>i:nglisli. As such it; is appropriate to jud^e (1) its effective- 
ness as a demonstration program and ^2) its^^ffectiveness iri meet- 
4 ing the ne*ds of these ohi^ldxen. *^^The e.vi dencfe, of . effect iveness 
will*be expanded upon in the* following paragraplis. In^ general,. " 
It appears that Title VII has been effective a^ a demonstration- - ^ 
program, mos tly^Nthrough infotih^JrltfSans. because formffl attempts to 
identify and rejuicate exemplary projects are just getting underway. 
There is currentlyUittle *'hard" data to tell whether or not. ^ 
■ Title VII is having a positive impact on the attitudes and learn'- 
. of children. However, a ''re(xently-completed process evaluation . 
\ (Development Associates, Inc^, 1973) found that Title VII pnojects 
^^^ave changed "the "ways in which schools meet the needs of the ^ 
^ «on-Hhglish-sf)eaking populsrtion ahJi^^^ffeued impressioni9»tic 
eW^4^cc that children were b^enefitting from the program. / 



The mission af .tikis' demonstration program is' to btfild resources' 
and set up federally- fundeO^a^rpjects which can be adopted^ 
at other*s expanse,, thereby s^^r^ading the particular 
educational practice beybn4 thesboundaries of ,tTie -^federal 
program. It is appropriate,, therefore, Itp judge iha. 
ef fectiveness of Title VII by^jjipa^suri'liig pie fex^tent "tb which 
projects (models) have been $et up. at federal' fexpe^ise and 
th6 extent to Which 'these" models .have bfeen adopted' elsewhere . 
at other expense: ^Althixigh for^mal attempts at disse^mination - 
\t th^F^der,al level are Jug't now getting underway, and - ^ 
aHhooffh no" projects have yet been Qf f icialy ^designated 
•as.Wdels for, naticmal replication , -many T^tle VII projects. * 
are J^ejng visitcij irtformall)^ and some of these are being " ^ 
"replicated. The/process evalyation" showed that 31 out of 3,4 
YandcMly cKosen projects had been visited* by .'personnel -from^ 
other -schojo^? interested 
and that 10 \p£ these 
partially, by one or mor&>^hodls, 



'in letting Hip a bilin^a>l project,' 
e'c^-hyadTbeen replicated, ^t least 



By its presence the Title VI 
i*to the educational problems o. 
children who Had been virtue 
the first year that 



VII monies, a growing ii 



intwafl proj 



_ram has provided visit)ility 
particular target grdup of ' 
pred previously. Sinc^vfY. 
were funded %ith Tit: 
>t ia bilStgual7bicultural\ educatii 
has developed. Because' *of. ^reTgivtened awareness of and\ 
inte^rest 'in .biliitgual/bici/ltural Education, the 5pecial\eeds 
of children 'whps;e ^dominant I'anguage is .not English ar&^ 
increasingly b^irtg' a-d/^res^ed by new legislation, prograjhs-, 
and, money. For example, 10 'states .Itaie passed legislatre/i^ 
permitting a language t)ther than English to-be used.a^ a medilini 
of ins tructipn and such legislation has been , introduced in two 
other ^tates. Prior to 1^969 Wny" s^tates hacl laws, expressly 
prohibiting such use. Nine? states 'have money earmarked for * 
some'^^spect o£ bilingual education, usually for teacher train--, 
^ing or for aaflkal cla^lVoom uset' It is impossible to know* tp 
what extent *flH federal program**is .directly responsible fox 
thesA changes in* the educational system; Kowe;?^ts. Title VII 
generally credited as being a prominen^t factor^ in><omotirig 
these changes - , , . 




mbnstratK 



, Resides beingtevaluated on its *ef fS&ltiveness 

^pTog\am, 'Title Vfl can'also be evaluated on ^its ^ef f e)G;tiveAess 
in p^rodijcing positive thangj^sln chirdren ifft the ,JCOgnr^t(ive ,^ 
affective and behavldx^al arenas*, . Currently , the ;6nly source of * 
data concerning the\prpgram*s impact on\hiJldre.n is. the' i^ividua 
project (Evaluations reports submitted yearly; however, limit^ions 

'in the data qx^methodoTogies prevent .them tXom being used t^f x 
dravr conclusions ■ about ovjsrair program effectiveness 
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F,Y 73 a piWgss evalu5t*on was performed whicm describ^_^ 
in detail a4sampleof projects for Spanish-speaking children 
in the e^nleritary grades, and which provided the groundwork 
f^r^^^^^future evaluation assessing tli'^ inlpact*or -the program 
^ on children/, i Although the process evaluation did ;iot collect 
- outcome datta^on children, it did provide some useful impres- 

siojis of eflfectiveness . The evalu^tors felt that the. program 
, had made an impressive start in its fi)ur yours ^f opet*at^on;. 
they foundjan extra ordinary cojnmitmen^ a,nd seal among.\he^^, . 
staff. This projcess evaluation alScr-liighlighted some prbbiem 
areas, the! most s,evere being lack of trained bilingual teachers 
and la^:k ot materialst^ Eighty fTercent of the project directors 
stated thalt tjiere was a shortage/ of adequately trained teachers 
in their dtlstxicts. It was als/ repoijted that persons in 61.8^ 
pf the prajects felt .that it was ''^emewhat*' or *'very difficult" 
to obtain (materials J arid f Ortnerm ^ rr Tl\^i n ffly -TTTTi^prnjrrt iri- 
"totally ^iatisfied'* with^ tue materials .jused- The projects in 
the sampl J Vere all serving Spanish-speaking children; the 
teacher a id material - situjit ion is undoubtedly worse for most 
'Qth'er language grou^. Jhe evaluators were cautious in inter- 
preting tiie findings pe/ta^ining to materials. They pointed out 
that there is ^in^ reality an abundance of materials, especi^llx 
in' Spanish .developed -po^th here ^and abroad. " It appears th^t 
the ^jrdbleift is bne olMisseminat ion coupled Vith possible 
inappropi lateness of /mat^ertals . . ^ ' 

Ong6ing 'ajid>Planned /Eviluatioh Studies > 



An impact ovaluatic/n, of Title VII will -be. ^.nitiated during 
fy 74. '^ of ^this ev'aluatioh are to dssess the impact ^f 

Ti'tle. VII bn ^childrea in the cognitivfe/ af f *i(;tive "^^nd behavioral 
domains" and .tt)- determine tQ the^^extent possibl.e which strategies 
^ are mos-tj effective,. - ' , \ - ■ • ^ ' 



Sobrce of Evaluation Data: 



1. ■^DevTe^opment /Associates, Inc., A P^'ocess Evaluation of tjie , 
Bi lingual Education Program , Tiyle *Vil , tilementary atid 'Secoihtary 



Educatio(n Act , Washington, 'D.C , DeOember 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATlOt! TPROGRAMS 



l^i'oRram Name : 

Follow Through 

, Legislation : 

Economic Opportunity Act of 
-^1964 (P. I. 90-222(a)(2)) - 



y ■ 

. ^Expiration Date : 



Jiine 30, 1974 



Funding History 




Yea r ^Authorization' i / Appropriation 



/ 



Program Pur^)se ao^ Operation : 



"^70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 



$14,000,000 

32,6oo,qbo 

70.300,000 
,69*060,000 
%3, 030, 000 
57^00^000 
1,000,000 



Follow Through ^ati ^KpeflmentaL. program d^^gued to Investigate a 
variety of approa^^s to increase the aphfeye^ent of disadvantaged 
children In kindergarten, thrbugh/JJilrd grade. Twenty-two different educa 
tlonal models 4^ be^S developed and tested, most at^:,§everal sites* 
Each mo4al Is ^es^^^d and monltore'cl oy a spcmsorlng .^r6up, such as a 
unlvejrglty or an ediican^nal rese^^^fch laboratanr, an^ li^ Implemented 
by means of a graqt to aXlob^l ^ucational agenby* 



Program Scopd^ g 



\ 



The U. S* Of flce^^>f*EducatloI^^ funds 170 local projects which were 
nominated by, the State Education. Agency and the State .Economic 6ppor- 
tuDlty Office In accordance wlm' tJSiOE and OEO' Criteria. Elglity perpent 
S>f the appropriation Is allotedVo the States. in accordance^ wl^b a 
formaXa esta^^shed in the legislation and the remainder ^ awaxd^d 
^t the discretion of USOE* The l^t new projects werj^ Initiated 
school year 1^72*?3* - ' 



InftJ 



A uatjConal evaluation designed by US 
to assess tejt of the, models, as Wll 
Follow Through experience on those d 

1/ An authorization level was not specified prior 



Is' coilecitiny ^ata In ^6^pro^ec 

to measure t|he effect^ of, the 
vantageJ'^^hildren with and 



\ 



69 . 

^without Head Starts Though there are 170 local projects and approximately 
^90^000 students In Follow Through^ not all are Included In the national 

^aluatlon. Addltlona^ evaluative evidence Is provided by naodels* sponsors 

aqd by local school districts. 



\ 



\ 



Pro^raig Effectiveness ; 



The .uit 



^^tlmate effectiveness of Follow Through will be determined by the 
degree to which It has fostered developioent of successful approaches to 
earl^ cfal).dhood education of disadvantaged children. While It Is too 
earlj^ ta Hi;av final' conclusions » the evaluatlbii^ evidence does suggest 
thai some^n^dels are naore effective than others. The magnitude of 
the e^fects^ thelr'^stabiXlty* over time and their conlistgpcy "under 
[ffer^t; conditions are still being studied. > ^ 

■ V ■■ 

The national evaluation 1^ designed primarily to identify which approaches 
are successful In producing educationally significant gains In areas such 
as cognitive achievement^ ^clilevement n^ivatlo&T^^lf 'esteem and locus- 
of-control (l.e.» feelings of competien&e about one^e ability to Influence 
Importatft events In his life). The national evaluation^ Is longltii4lnal J 
and. Involves four entering; classes^ called cohorts of^chHdren.^ jtn 



.general^ children are testecj as thi&y enter school (^ither kinder^arti^n 
or first grad6) ^ at some Intermediate points ^ an<f when they leave 
program at the end of the third grade^ The followln 
progression of children Involved In the 
by cohort and by school year. 



/ 




Cohort 
2 



A.. ' 



Cohort 

3^ 




1 

2 



2 



Cohort 

4 -, 



1 



2 

3 




As can il^eefl In/the forilgoing chhrt» only a few children have graduated 
'from the program to date. 



(=1 



74 . 



For technical reasons^ the best cohort for judging model effectlvenedB 
1b cohort 3f wMch completed the £lrBt year of Follow Through in^ Spring 
of 1972. ^ The reBultB can only be interpreted aB IfuggeBtlve because the 
only data which have been analyzed for this group ^e the Bcores at the 
end of the first year In school. The results shcv that there 1§ sub* 
stantlal variation among models with respect to the various outcome 
measures. The jflndlngs are summarized in the table below. The first 
column shows the number of models for which Follow Through children 
score better than non*^Follow Through comparison children to a d€[gree 
that Is educationally significant. The second column shows the number 
of models for which comparison children d<^ better ^^n Follow Through 
children and the third column shows the number o£ models for which 
the differences do not appear to he educationally sl^lflcant.^ 



Summary of One-Year Effects for Cohort 3 



Measure 



WldeStange Achievement, \ 4 

Test , ^ 

• 'Mflir^^ Listening ' 2^ 

UAT Reading ^ 4 

MAT Numbers ' 4 

Achievement Motivation . 8 

Locus of Control I ' 1 

Locus of Control II 3 

Absenteeism 2 



FT Wr Ho slgalflcant-Dlf- 

Better Better. ference Between FT 

than NFT than FT and NFT 




* Metropolitan Achievement 




The pattern of effects may change as children proffers through school 
For example^ the models which have shown 'positive effects on cognlj^ve 
skills after the first year gene^cally etr^efi &arly academic ach£eV€^ei^t 
Other models^ which have a. more non-cognltlv^^ emphasis in Klnderj^rtejt^ 
may produce positive effects at a later time* Conclusions about Clie 
effectiveness of^'vaii|.6us models in the national evaluation will ,be 
based upon the i^sulis of cohort 3 after third grade wl€h^ supplemental 
informftjflon^from otfier cphorts.' • ^ 



Surveys of both parents and teachers suggest that communities have 
positive regard (or Follow Througli programs. Follow through parents 
report a higher degree pf Involvement in schbol and community affaira^ 
than do non-Follow Through parents. In addition^ Follow Through^ 
teachers indicate satisfaction with the methods offered by Follow , 
Through. Findings are ipixed with regard to how Important teachers view 



the parents* role In the education of/the chllcl. For the nkost part^ the 
above findings of positive parent an^ teacher effects are relatively 
stal>le across the .^£^;^t^ three cohoft^.. 

It Is^ enrphasJ^sced ttiSt" the above statj^ents are not conclusive* but they 
suggest a trend to be examined over /time. Stronger evidence on the 
effects of Follow Through will be forthcoming over the next few yekrs 
as more cohorts of children completf the. program and data from all 
sources are analyzed. 

OngolnR and Planned Evaluation Studies 



The Stanford Research Institute Isf under contract to USOE. to do the 
data 'collection and data processing for the national evaluation of 

Inc. Is undef contract t:o analyze 

and local' 



. FoLlow l^rough. Abt Associates* 

t|)e data. IfSOE will . ^yi^heslze tte findings tropi sponsor 
V 'pi^oject evaluation tepotts.' * V.-'.^' 

.^M iSources of ^Evaluation Data - 



/ 



l..^" Abt 4ssoclatles, Inc. (Draft Ruport) Annual Report on the Evaluation 
6i Follo^.^aiTOUgh , Cambridge, Maei achus€ftts, October, 1973. / ^ 

2, ^^^i^ofl^l Project Evaluation. Repprts". 



. 3^.^ Sponsor Evaluation Reports*^' 
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ANNUAL HVALUATION REPORX ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Pyxograia Name: 



chool Assistance in ^edfirally. Affected Areas l[i>AFA) 
and Operation ^ . ^ . . 



Maintenance 



Legislation: 
P. L. 81-874 
Building HistOj 



Year 




-Expiration Date: 
, ' June SO, 1974* ' / 
Authorization Appropriation 



Progta 
Program 



$ 35^,450,0J30^ 
388,000,000 
433,400,000 
461,500,000 
560,950,000 
650,594,000 
"935,295,000 

1,024,000,000 
127, Oil, 000** 

1^:122,000,000***'^ 



$332,000,000 
388,000,000 

. 416,200,000 
416,200,000 
505,900,000^ 

- 505,400,000 
536,068,000 
592,580,000^ 

-^35 , 495,000 ' 
574,4i6,aot) 



and Operation : 

rs ^ 



P, L. 81^874 prova4^s finistncial , aid for maintenance and o^ie^tion 
to school districjtjs which have been affected by the existence, 
of Federaltinstali^X^ these areas. The purpose of the^-.,. 

legislaiioi^ is to minimize the fiscal inequities caused by both 
.the presence of tax-exempt ^^ederal lands and the burden^'of pro- 
viding public s^chool educati6n to schpol children who ^reside, bri 
^federal property or .whose' parent is employed on federal prj>perty^ 
Pa/ments are made diteptly to the LEAs and are based o'^n local 
education costs antd on the number of children Whose parentg 
either live|or wbrK, on United States governme^nt pToperty ^ 
[designated .B ,pi^pilsO ^ or who do' both [designated as 'A pupils)^^ 
or who ha.ve,,a parent oh active duty in the uniformed servie 
[eithfe^ A oV| ^-.pupils). 

lyls/O under tMs l^w^ assistan^^may be provided to a. sphool 
'district located in a jq^jo^, disaster area as. proclaimed by the 
Pfesidemt. diich assistance may, be:^ [1) replair or replacement of 
equipment ^'^majteriais ^ ^nd supplies; minor repairs to facilities, 
ahd p,roviSi0fiTof temporary fai?ilities , ^nd [2) assistance to suppor 
the level of education within the school .district that was main 
taining prior |,to the- disas^ter. Assistance ii provided \xp:m 
iapplication.* '\ " ^ ' 

^^"ProviS'ions pertairjiSg to A ijupids -and children atf^nding 
1 schools on Federal installation^ , are per;nanent. , 
*Mncludes disaster provisions . " ' • ■ 

**SUbject to change. Does not Thclkl(ie disaster provisions. 

- *- , ... .. 



< 
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Program' Scope : - ' * . , 

*PVL. 874 is the closest approximation o^ general aid from the 
Federal Governme'nt available to eligible school dist-ricts.. Funds 
received und^ P, L. 81-874 usually are deposited in the schof^,'' 
district's general operating' funjd and expended in accordance 
^ with State law and practice.- Th'e number of -school chi-Ldrjen 
. counted for aid purposes in 1972 was 2^425, OOQ, the toral- 

number of children attending .schk>ols in these eligible ' LEAs 
^ amounted to 24,000,000. Since fhe funds are deposite'd in 
■the general -operating account soke or all of these childrej 
could cbnceivahly benefit from the SAFA aid*. In calculating basic 
lavtx^ntitlements , school districts are reimburs.ed for tkfe local 



etjst of A pupils and for half of the local cosH^Tfer B/^npUs. 




o^N4Jisaster Assistance Obligiit|ions and Hxpei 
asMiillows : 



^iH^cal Year 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
19 7p 
1971 
1972- 
1973 



Total 



)bligat^ 

$^,95i(;i46 
10,4.11 
^, 274, 628 
21615,130 
51172,071 
111800,927 
414779, 798 
l6_, 838 ,545 
$r367p7t^^ 



fitures to date 



Expanded 

$3,936,146 
790,411 
. 3,274,628 
"2,615,i30 
5, 170,682 
11^740,560 
35,447 

",497 
$73,149,-322 



Program Effj^etivencss : 



rHe SAFA program is not designed , to broduce measurable outcomes 
in scliool children. However, in the! impleinentatioii of this 
legislation Various anomalies have ap|pe?ired. These have been 
a.mply documented in an extensive stud^ conducted by the Battelle_ 
Memoi;lal Institute under the directioh of'^he U. S, Office of~ 
Educatioir.- -,The study concludes that Certain school districts 
are being over-compensated ^r the ^eal or presumed burden of 
Federal activity as a result of one oi\ radre of the follt)wing 
■ situa,tions : ' ^ ' . \ ■ ' '■ ■ 



1.. 



3, 



er|c 



Pa/ments that far exceed the fos 
ment of educating Federal pupiJs" 



to the local goverh- 



Pa/ments to wealth/ school distri,cts which could, 
finance -better-thari-average schboL costs even without 
SAFA. aid. ^ ' 1 . " " ' . ^ 

' ^ ' \ ■ , 

. Pa/ments to districts where the economic activity 
-Occurring on non-taxable Federal llands (e.g., a Ibased 
oii well or an aircraft compan/ on! Federal property) 
^ener^ates enough local taxes to sup|iort increased school 
costs. ^ ^ \ . . ' 
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Payments! to school districts which are comp^;tBate<i\twice; 
f9r the feame government impact unjer different Federal 
legisli^tioii. For example^ ^ome districts benefit fron* 
shared ravenues , such as timber and Taylor, grazing 
revenues uroin public lands, and. are- ent i tied to impact 
aid underlp/L. 81-874. "Because impact aid is ba^sed 
upon- the slCu^ent .population rather . t^an . property 
characterils tacs , vthe two payments frequently overlap 
to' the benefit of the school district." 



5. Some- (^verc 
are ^rev( 
calculating 
. to ^impact *a 
attempt equ 
of Fe^leral 
qau^ing/ St 



mpensation to school distr^icts since States' " 
d £rom^ considering SA^A aid payments in ^ 
State aj.d. Districts which are entitled 
d benefit; from those ^t^ate aid formulas Which 
li2Jation. In some SARA districts, the presence 
reduces; the per pjipil assessed valuation 
aid payijfents to ris^e. / 

I ' ' ' * 

1 




G.^itigher-per ptlpil payments to rich distra-cts tjxan to potj^ 
ones resulting from the inclusion Tof/ lox:aL expenditure 
in calcula^ting the aid formula. / " - - 

/ 

7. Children ^re dounted who would/be attending' ^choolVin a' 
district even uf the Federal *8iovernnientJ^ad^^neve-r pome - 

ito the area.l As an example , B^t^eTle cites the case 
of farfhers >tfhfoltak€^ employmen^^at an airbase and still ^ 
maintain th^rlfarm .residences in neighboring s^chool 
ricts ynicli^ may now qii^lify for SAFA aid. 

il^^o^o not reflect the economic Sitiinulus 




'^Sovemment^^may fause ^io.^d community, 



In ^a few instances, 
present lawv For exa 
owned house tra^ilers 
airbase. In this ins 
trailers were subject 
was only' able to impps' 
poor land on which Jche 
its ent itlement j'^^^e s 
B pupils becaus 



As a resu 
changes 
to schojci'l 
students 
privat 




choo/ district;s^ ^ye underpaid undfer-the x * 
in one school district, govemmenfef^ 
parked on private" property near an - 
ce , neith^^the "airbase nor the " 
0 t^a'tion arhk^he -school district.. 
|e property taxes^on the re latively 
trailers Were /parkedt " Jn determinin 
hool distrrt^was paid, ofi the basis^of 
residence ws 5n private taxableyproperty 



ervati(ons , Battel le..^1*opo 
ve formula* * Payn^e^s shoul^d be i;educed 
the^ 3J^-called'B stijdB7tt^==^i . e .y those ^ 

on Federal property byt live 'on 
ific^tioas to the existing law: 
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(i) Absorption - *Pi 
school district t! 
all districts. 



lying only/for those studentSf^ in a 
lat exceed^ the Federal"' impact on 
Lis average impact for* Federal 

•79 * 
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>ctlv;ity was estimated" at 3% of , all 'Students * 

'for tfte country as a whole. Undfer the present law, 

wihen the number of eligible studiyrfs iii any LUA , 
.exceed 3^ of the average daily^ttehdance by even one 

student, then all pf th^^-erTigibl^ are counted for 

impacted aid purj 



("33 



laftge rn rate of payment ^ Changing Xhe payment 
rate for B pupils frojn^tlie currenl: level of 50% of 
the A students^ those whpse parents live 'and . 

work on Federal property^ to AO^ /f the A students. ' 
The rationale pffered for j^Kfs change is that schoal 
districts are. presumed only to^ lose an estimated 401 
of prope-rty tax^revemies norma^lyj paid by bus^iness^* 
which, for the p^a^pents of ^-s€ude'hts , is the ^ijthitaxable 



Federal pr0pert\^ntfhere^j>£frey work. 



Jlichness cjjutoff ,;7^educing or^ eTiminating districts . 
that Jv^i^^an average tax base that is 25%^ above State 
aj^^jpa^ ^per ^pupil tax base; The presejit/law has 
-iJlSch cuJ 



Battelle also suggested that the loeal, tax ^effort b^tajeeii^ into ^ • 
■Account; iri devising' any ^ormula^ clianges ; that^^^^al in-^ifea^oT^tax 
payments > shaded revenues ana other^ipeciaj^^^jr^^ be deducted^* 
from imi^pict aid payments;' and that/tlije^<rS^ c^ost program 
(y^^ ^1 815^ be mprpftrl wi th\-ja»^*^-rTprra^ progtam (P.L. '874}. 



Several legislative pi 
mitttfd to Congress^ 

^f;fpH upon - 




Planned ^yai 



for program reform have b^en trans- 
none of thes^ proposal?;. Iiave been 



■on gaudies : 



of Bvatuatioil Dal 



:ted AreasY 



published TDy Comijii 
Congress^ 2nd Session, 



.al iiistitU'te , School Assistance in Federally ' 
Stud/ bf PublicT Laws gl-874 and 81-815/ 

IL. "I _ I I I ■ ■ WW ■ — 1 1 




Education and.Xabor, H.R. , 91st 

.li97o., / ; 



2. 



^^^i^tratxon of Piiblic Laws Sl'-STTpOT^^^-SlS/ Annual 
Report^f th^ Comi^iss^oner of Educatipji^ ^j?. department 



O of HeaMcK.- Education / and 
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ANNUAL liVALUA-fcON RKPORT-ON BDUCATlOtf PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

^'School Assistance in Federally 
Legislation: 
P^L. 81-815 

Finding Uistoty: Year 

■1-965 

r ■ - " ■ • ia66 

- ' 1967 ' 

'■ 4968^ • 
• " 1969 

1970 *,' ' 
• I 1971" 
1972 

> / ' ' ; 1973 
; ^. 1974 
Program Purpose and Operation: 



Affected Areas (SAFA) : Constructi9a— 
Expiration- Date : 
^ ' June 30, 1974* 



Authorization 

$58,400,000 
50,078,000 
58,000,000 
80,620,000 • 
79,162,000 
80,^7,000 
8^,000,000 
91,250,000 
72,000 ,000 
72,000,000** 



Appropriation 

$58,400,000' 
50 ,078,000 
52,937,000 
'22,937,d00 
14,745,000 
15,181,000 
15,000,000 
20,'040,00.0 
25,910,000 
1-9,000,0100 



P. L. 81-815 is designed to p^iiyid«-l'ocal education agencies 
with financial, aid f&r sqhool construction under specified, 
conditions. ' P. ^li. 81-815 authorizes financial as«istanc'e to 
eligible LEAs foTj cons tructi<)n of (urgently needed minimum 
school facilities in scM^f^ districts which havfe had substantial 
increases in school m^jRbership a" result of new or./^cr&ased 
Federal actsiviti^^^^-fSection S) ./ Financial assi^ance is 
als^p- ayjiU-afel^f 'Jfb ,^ school district for the construction of 
temporary school facilities where the FederpJt^mpact is expected 
to be temporary (Section 9). The law al^er^llows the "Commissioner 
to make arrangemen'ts for .providing minimum school facilities f.or 
federally-connected childr.en if no tax revenues of the state or its 
political subdivisions may be .spent for their education or if the 
Coiitmissionei- finds that' no local education agency is able to provide 
a/ suitable free .public education (Section 10). Assistance's 

Lthorized for construction of minimum school- facilities in local 
(ducatlon agencies .serving children r«sidijxg on Ixidian lands-- . 
.Subsections 14Ca) ^^nd ,(b) ) . Under subsection : 14 (c) assistan(;e is 
/authorized^ also to financially jiistressed local e,ducati,on agen4les 
/which have substantial Federal lahds and substantial'.numbers of 
pupils inadcquatef.ly.^ioused by minimum schoo.l facilities. ' ; * , 
Bmefgeiicy* at^'is aviilable^^^feO-XEAs for' the reconstruction 'vC 
-sghool facil*ities destroyed or'-^eriously damaged in school 
districts locat'ed i\i declared major disaster areas ^(Section 16). 
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i'rovisiojis pertdinuig to section '5 (a)/l) pupils, sections 10 
and 1.4 dre pe.rjnanent. « i 



** subject to .cftangei. 
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Since i-Y ,1967^, rctlcral funds appropri 
been substantially l>ciow the amounts tOi\u 
all qualified afpplicuhts: under thd Act). OU 
systonr-O'f priorities required by the l;iw to 
applica-tions to be funded^, liiich section of 



81-815- have ' ' 
funding of-/. 
Sv ut i 1 i,2cd a ■ i 
tcrmioe tlie , , 
ifio law has a priority 



ranking and'within each section thfl ^pribrity/ o£ an application is 
based oji the relative urgency of need^ 

All^ grants are made to qualified, school disftricts' on l^e basis 
of applications* The amount of payment to/^the LEA vWries . 
according .to the section'under which., an applicant ap/plies. \ 
Und^fer Section- 5/ payment varies between 4M and 95Wof actual ■ 
per pupil construction costs de'pending' on whether Gp.igibi lity 
stemmed from *'A'J'or **B** pupils.*" SeqtiaAs 9 ^nd l^pi;ovide^ 
for total payment of scH^^ for thosfe" pupils T*. 

V^ho are c 1 i g ib 1 e . t<^J >j&^*CQ^ fo-f payitfent and whcT are also V 
unhoused* ^ojd'Sl'tl^ran^s ta provide needed minimum ^school 
facilities, for chil^Jf*^ residing on Indian laad^ /Vary from 
100 percent under^^^Hg^msec^ioii 14Cb) to* the differ^ncp between 
available Stat^e^^'d local, funds and^x^le tjbtal pritject cost 
under siibsecj>4^or^^ /'Section 16 alsp Vequirc^s .tha^t the \ 

Federal sh^U^^''^J^^S^fesidual payment aft^jr ai:^ - othfer sources 
of,'aid hav^ b§^ utilized. - ^ 

tihoi numbqr gf classrooms provided and pupi^lS housecf^s 
(Note; These figures do not correspond" ,tp' Fiscal 



'SincTe 1966^ 
as follows:: 



Year appropriations'. 



Section § 
year^^ 

Sections 5 , 8, 
1973 ' ■ 

1972 
, ' 1971 
^ ' 1970 

196.9^ - 
■ 1968 
^ 196-7 
' . 1966 



fiscal 



cal / 



Classrooms 
provi'ded t-- 




..210 . 

■ 0 
' 58 
7,901- 
2,4i6 . 

903 
1,100' 
1,630; 



Pupi-ls housed 



■ ^5,910 
P 

, ' -220 
.2tfl,770 
' ;98,390 
•27,218 
. 53 ,'3 5 5 
, / 4-7, 405 



7 See School Assistance for Ted^ra^lly A£f e'cte<^,Areap Maintenance 
■and Operation?, for a-n e^l'anation' of *"A" ahd*"B." pupils. ■ 



"Section anU fiscal 



** Spct^on 14 

■ ' t 1975 
, * 1972 
1971- 
-19 70 

' ' 1969 
. '• ' 1^68 
>19,67 



1966 



Class rpoins_ 
-provided 

5 

11 
' 21 
21 

16 ^ 
• 87 



Pupi Is housed 



800. 
lOj). 

i,7i;o 

33^- 

435 
2J'600 



Section 10 
J 19 73 

, -1972 " 

• . .1971 . 
^'1.970 
^ ' 1969 

1967 
' ■ 1966. • 

Section^. 16 

• • -^.1 - 

19 72 
19/1 
ff70 
■ /l969" • 

• ■i96fl 

. . • 1967 A 
' . 1966 



Beginning in FY 1966 whei\ major disaster .grssis^ance.was 'a^tl\pri2ed 
approximately $.22 million ha^been obl^gateji.,tOfdPeconstruct * 
facilities/desttoxed or sej-ious ly^ damaged by . Ixurricaiine^,, \ 
fe&rnadoes, eart|iquakes and floods. .About 70 percent of.tKat 
assistance v/as am).rbvea' in the past -two fiscal y&ars , 




> 



\ 
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Pro^X^to lif fex:tivcncss 



An cv^iuation o£ PtL.- 81-815 was contained in the study ^ 
the Batt^lle Memorial Institute.. The study concluded that with 
its sys'teras .of, project by project approval the administration 
of P.L. ^15 is unnecessarily complicated. Furthermore, ''because 
capital projects are easily, deferi^al^le* in\the Federal budget, 
P.L. 815 provides for uncertain levels of Vupport based upon 
a priority system that tends to penalize a district that proceeds 
on its own to. provide tlassrooms for FederallV connected students./* 

.^.Under P. L. 815^ an eligible d^-Strict which appn^s* £^ "i^^ 

funds must show an increase- in schoel memb^ rsh^p 

peripd prior to receiving a project appVovaK -^tfT, Mtf £6^ " . ' 
. partial funding (as' in tlve present)', the Act^i^J^^'i-w^ — ■ - 

sections shall be funded fj.r$t ^^ogw. any appropr^^-ti^ 

As preseFrtiy worded, P. L. 81-J?iyyaijeji -irb^'g^ 
deplreciation of schools built wjcth';?^;^^^ 

con<;$rned wit;,h increase? in Veiev^lly^'^^n^^ctf^ €KXX^/^tiV/-"%- \^.s:<,:\ 
' Should the number of Federally ct^n6i^'V.^:x;hli^^ 
^ in th'e long run and should f^ici^i1^^Sr"|:i^^^^^ 

P. L. 81-815 become obsolete"//then re^^^ 
■ have td be borne solely by fh^^ ScHboi* ';di5t'ti%C^^■^/■ -^^^ 

In^'i.tS study of SAFA, iatteUe fecpJntijeiTd^ 

cost program -(P. L. 815)^ .a^piiCatjle.^to' the .usUal si'tCi^ctW5rii^;v\'>/ 
^ be merged with the oip^T^t*irki crd&t: pto^T^w^C^ ittj^^^l'*^ * ' 

order ta simplify rt$^^'(^£n^^ * ' 

Ongoing and Planne SVatUat l^ri *S't\lfey5-: 



None '. . -■■ . •■■ ■■ 

Sourcos .of l:val^'at-ioO''..lhit^:; 



1./ B^telle i^eisioiiii. Ins ti'tu'te*,:. School M^lgt^jfee, irt^K^e''r'al£y 

.publish'ed by the ■f^omffiLtt^e o'n. ^iiojcatioif ai^/LVbpF,^.R,*" 
. 91st sCoT^^^g,'- ^i^d Sfeyalon'y/atfe^^^ A- I' ->s!; 





.... .^^^ _ ... 
' ; ■ / .... ■■ ^ 
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AKKUAL EVALUATION gEPORT OH EpyCATIOM PROGRAMS 



Progi^ Mame : / 
Emergency School Assistance 
LeRlslatlon i 



Public Law 91-3t 
■.Continuing, ResoluO 
fufelic taw: 92-607 




92-38 



.June 30, 1971 . 
February 2ii 1972 
June 30, 1973 



i ^ trefiident' Nixpn proposed frtfi $1^5 billion Emergency School Aid Act of. 

iS7<l on May 21, 197.0, to meetv^pecial needs of desegregating school 
' _ ./^istric^s^ t'eijtflCllg^QragtessioMl approval of th^t Act, on. August 18, 

"T9?0.fcongresj9 appropriated ^75 inxl^lion, as a short" term emergencSy 
/ ^.^.tnedSute to -meet auch need^^ atd thus established ESAP. The ESAP 
* "^'n^ppTopriation was bdsed upoh existing legislative authorities. 

\ WhlX^ :C£>ngressibnal approval of the Emergency School Aid Act was 
*^^tili pending tJt^EiSAP program was extended, by Xlontinuing Resolution 
to^aCt^ist lop^ educatioi]f agencies ana community groups for the 1971*^72 
\ ' school year^ ;With the passage of 

tli^tieM;>^,^w fjmds were appropriated for ESAF ln*Lscal Year 1^74^ 




' Fiscal Year 

'■1971 
■1972 • 
1973 
1974 



^ ^ ■?tj0^ti^^fc^t^fpcf8e,;at^ Operation : 

; -'^iW g^epifea^^ Jthe ESAP pjro^am wa§ stated in 

' ' "M^t^B to l>e\tQ:r \ " " ^ ^ V 




0'l:\^feit s^^^ial "n^^B, . \ incident to tfie elimination *df raCisl 
' >6jBt^gQ^i;on <l,i6criiitijation amqn^ sfjudents ahd facttlty in 
/ ■ Tff$ein^tk):^ ati^ '^^libudary Schools by contrijniting cbsf^ costs 

0^ e^^pandeil ^dt^vlt^s . * \ designed tb'aahie^l'^^auccessfu 

' ' ^«^egV%kti6p lajaA the elimjuf^ltOn of ^11 forshs. xji -^s~ctmixi§t±<}n 
\ V i IftiV/Bfefiools 6n the basis <if studelits or faculty iming^memt 

■ ' ^ ■ bfe\d minta^t^' grbup\ 
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£SA? Assistance was used to support a range pf sctiool district operational 
costs. To achieve the program^s purpose and objectives there we^e five 
activities to help with problems related to desegregation funded under this 
appropriation. These were: (1) special community programs; special 
.pupil personnel services; (3) special curriculum revision programs and 
teacher preparation programs; (4) special student to student activities; 
and (5) special comprehenfes^ye planning. • ' 

Another compohent of ESAP. was che Community Groups Program. This program, 
authorized the Commlsslcme'r of Education to make grants or contracts with 
public or non-profit private organr^tlons (other than school districts) 
If he determined that such action would assist In implementing local 
desegregation ^ans. This activity waV allocated ten percent of the 
tot^l funds. The stated objectives of tlie CGP were to promote community 
participation in school desegregation^ maijitain quality education during 
desegregation,! 4ld ^ curriculum revision^ establish communication 
between previously segregated stucfent bodjLes, and help provide com- 
prehensive planning and loglatl^al support to implement desegregation 
plans. , \ f ' 



Prpgram Scope ^^^^^ 

During erlcd 01 August to November 1970, 900 £SAP-I grants were 

made tl5^cIiool districts for ff^total 6f $63,325,000, During. the period 
of August to November 1971 ^ants were made to districts' a 
total of $63,^75^398, During <t he period July 1 to August 17, 1972, 
.J95, grants we^e majie to districts for a total, of $17^523,000* 

Under. ESAP-I, a School diatr ic^- waa tillhil 'blfe for financial asslstanT:e 
If (1) it was desegregating its schools und^r a fif&l State or Federal . 
court order or, under a i>oluntary plan approved *y HEW as meeting the 
nondiscrimination requirements of Title VI op the Civil Rights Act of .: 
1964 and (2) it commenced the terminal phase of sUch plan Sr coOrt 
order by the opening of the 1970-71 academi#.year or had connoenced 



Such tftrmlnaj. phase during the 19(>S~%9 or r7d academic yedr/ 

Three priority groups werfe established for funding under ESAP-II. ' - x. 

Priority districts were thode I'equlred to take new or additional steps 
respectli>g desegregation pursuant t<? afl^court order or otder, under Titl-e .VI ' 
oE the Civil Rlghts^Act of 1964 issxiM or modified on or after i^pril 20,i 
1971 (ttie^ate of the, United States Supreme Court decision lit the case 
of Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Boarii of Education ), Priority II districts | 
w^e those, required to tak^ new or addltlonarl steps in 19 71 -72^1 though 
the Title VI plan or court'order was'*lssued prldr to April 20*^971, 
Priority III districts, were those which received ESAP grants prloiT to 
July 1, 1971, (l,e,, ESAP-I grantees). ^ * » ''\ 
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■ \ 

The amended regulations for continuation of ESAP II 1;^ the i972-73 school 
year restricted, eligibility to those grantees, either school districts 
or community groups, which had receii/ed grants during ^une 1971 under 
ESAP i or under the 'feSAP II program. /The^.parpose of these regulation 
was to provide grantees with continii6<i lutiding until they were able^ 
to apply for funds under the Emeifgency School Aid Act. Expenditure 
categorfes under ESAP II continuation activities wer^ limited to salaries 
of personnel and minor related expenses. ■ ' ^; 

In the first year of program operation, thirteen States in the South , 
and Southwest had 150 ESAP Coipaunity Group Program projects with grants 
totaling about $^^5 million a^d running from approximately March 1971 ^ 
to August 1972. Undey ESAP-II, CGP grants aigountlog to $6.9 million 
awarded for 1A2 project*^. Under the ESAP-II continuation activities, there 

. we^e 111 grants to community grbups totaling f945,000. - * \ 

I 

Program Effectiveness of ESAP-II Schoo'i District Grants V , * 

Evidence from^ major evaluation of ^he Efe^*II program shows that ^SAP 
caused improved scholastic achievement amonfc black high schci^ol males 
Th^se results did not extend; however> to'otft^r types of students, 
all student adjievemeBpt effects w^re negllblble,^ elsewhere as were ov 
changes in racial attitudes, for all utajor student classifications. S 
ptogram a'ctlvit^ies were found to^he rAailvely mote effective than 6t 
\* both with respect to^ achievement and racial attitudes. More details a 
' \a discussion' of apparent causes^ of the results are reporte^^ below. ^ 

■ ^ . ^ J 

The, ESAP-II evaluE^cion -marked the u^e of a randomized evaluation -design 

f^r ^he first time in a large-scale education study* This constitutes 

,/ art important technical advance and thus merits special attention. The 

design rando'^y sel^tit^d matched pairs of sctjojoj^s, one selected ^t random 

,to receive, ESAP funds, and the other to be a co^vtrol school not to receive 

. ESAP funds. This experimental desljgn Is ^aluable 'because It provides a 

means. of directly measuring the. effects of ESAP funds {since the eSaP 

and Acitrol schools should differ only" In one way — receiving or not 

/ receTLvin^-ESAP funds). ' 




This study, conducted under contract t6 the Office 6f Education by the 
\Nationat Opinion Research Cent^>^xamlned approximately 600 schools in 
*103 Soilthern' school dlsttlct^ receiiflng ESAP-II grant^. Over 32,000 fifth? 

and tenth grade students were IncKided in. the study. ' - / 



Among tha major findings directly relate^tty.ESAP ^re: 

^ . Black male high school students gained In achievement through 

ESAP. Their test stores were almos't one-hi&f grade j^evel higher^ 
than' black ^le students' in matched ^ontr61 schools that received 
no ESAP funds. * > * ' 

. Thpr6 is no evidence that ESAP raised the achieventent of whites ), 
at, either grade' level, elementary' school blacfHs; or female high , 
' ' school blacks. Yet the gains for black' high school mal&s are * 
\ important because Uihey ha^e the lowest, l^^^ls of achievement. 



There were tto overall ga^s in student hracial attitudes for either/ 
race or grade level as a result of ESAf. Favorable or unfavorable, 
race relations effects veil exist but ;Lt is clear that race 
relations in schools -are complex — schools .that have good student 
racial attitudes ^re not conveniently also uniformly low in racial 
tension and high in interracial contact, for example^ ^ \ 



Ttie^achiLevement gain for black male higli, school students through ESAF 
coul^liat be attributed to specific ESAP at^t^vlties btit to the ^ , . 
climate ESAP helped to create. It appears that the big difference 
between high sclwols, where ESAP partially succeeded in raising 
acM-^Vementi apd el^aentary schools, where it did not, is that on^ 
higb schools tended to spend ESAP funds to change' the way racial 
issuVs were handled. This seems to be due tp: (1) the different 
use^ Q^f ESAP funds in elementary and secondary schools, (2) the 
fact th^t black^ in ESAP hig^ schools were, more^ likely tba^ blacks 
in the i^atched control (non-ESAP) high schools to pierceive the 
staff as pro-Integration, and (3) the fact that blacks in ESAP. , ; 
'high schools were more likely than blacks in the contrbl^ schools 
to report th^ they like school, ^^%C ' 

.Looking, now 'at different types, of progra^ (rather th^n overall program 
effectiveness), th^e is evidence that human relations activities — * 
student hum^n ^,elati6ns programs, teactier huioan relations programs (not 
genefral teacher education progfamdft and human relations literature— were 
effective in Improving the racial attitudes o£ urban white students 
at both grade" levels., but especially in high schools. EsAp pro- 
vided substantial support f or ^such activities at the high' school 
* level 1 Gains in wl^te students^ racial attitudes are esp^iall * 
encoucdging because their racia^ attitudes were less equalitarian 
than those of black students. Here ESAP human relatioiis jactivitfies 
seem to have partly suclbeeded; they apparen^tly l^elped ^pap^rove' , 
urb^ white racial ^titudes but not those of rural whites. 

Basic instructional services progr&ms — such as rem&iial programs, 
remedial specialists, and teacher aides-*-were not effective either' ' 
in improving raq^al attitudes or in raising achievement inf^ this 
sample of Southern desegregated schools. There is ^ome evidence, 
hdwever, that the heavy utilization of iftstr^ctioital equipment ^ ■ 
for students to use (perhaps vSupplemented by an audio-visual 
specialist In the school) , 'raises student Achievement in high 

"Schools. Th^ 'report suggestv^ further re^search and expei;imentation 
in this area rather than extensive implementation of such programs; 
few school^ in this study, had audic^visual spetiialists aifd over 
the years other reports have documented examples of itistructional 

- equip^et^ lying unused Schools. ^ * ^ . ' . < 
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The st3^ also examined the desegregation process aore generally and ^.4^ 
found: \ . J> ^ , 

1. Effects on Integration pn Achievement . - 

. H\e effects of school rac^lal compoiitlon on achievement Wtere 
generally small. Both races did less trell In schools that 
were over 70 .per^ei^t white, and most, groups did best :ln ^ ' 
racially mixed, stliools (Al-70 percent white). Fears that 
white achievement has suffered because o{) Southern school 
desegregation appear to be unfounded. 
\ * , ^ ' ' 

, ..What 'goes on within a desegregated school has Important 

effects on. the achl^v^ent of both, races ^ The racial ' ^ 
, ' atmosphere Is important « liberal white racial .attitudes seem 
to Improve black peif^formance a t"" both grade levels. Racial \ 
tension IS 'detrlment;al to wMte high school students* achlevex 
ment. In *short^ the^'^allty of . rac| relations within 
desegregated /^chool&f'ls an Important concern. * ^ / ^ 

• ' 

2. Other Ways Schools Ca^f Af^ct Race Relations ■ ' - * ^ . 

^The report pre^e^its lioportant lindlngd for Xmree areas of school 
rstce relations: (1) student racial attitudes (2) studextt feelings 
of "belonging" in their school, andy (3) teacher prejudice aitd' 
behavior, 



. Students o£ both races (with the exception of high school 
blacks) h&ve more positive r^claI att;lt}ides the longer 
' their experience with schqol dejsegregatlpn. Furthermore, 4 
- bofh rBLces tend to'have mote favorable tfaclal attitudes 
whei^^he staff Is'pfo-lntjegratloh. White urban students* 
racHL ^tltudes are*^more' favorable when' the school clearly 
o^erdtes.^ijjft a nondiscriminatory fashlofn (as Indicated by 
such fadtors as desegregation of both PTA officer^'^and the 
student l^aderatilp in tite school as well as interracial 
contact among the' teachers) . ' , , 

, . Students v5re^ asked if they felt they belonged In their 

school. Whites and blacks at koth grade levels felt toote 
at hom^ on their own turf; that Is^ whites were more 'cdm^t ^ 
fortable in precfominantly white fthools and, blacks were 
more comi?Qrtpble in preaominantXy black schools.. While , 
desdgrjegatrGq[i places a great deal of strain on student^^ 
' th racf'^Vs?s evldenWd in the above findings, the 
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gram during its fi^rst year of operation and to gain an understanding 

ol its strengths or weaknesses based upon the perceptions of persons ^ 

knowledgeable about th& program* 

^ ■ . < ■ 

The principal f indlngs-of— the evaluation are:* ^ 

- The' qtost frequently occurring problems prising from desegregation 
efforts'Ver^ assTCdafeedLWith;" " / \ 

i* ^ racial relations in the coiranOnity at large; / 

" relations between students of different races; and 
^ school-community relations. ^' 

'.Project participants (i'*e., parents, ,teachers, students ^ .etc, ) 
identified the most serious problems ^s: * ; ' ^ 

^ / racial relations in the community at large; 
* ' relations between students of different r^ces; 
^ aqhool-communlty, relations; 

' relations between faculty and stv^dents of differei^t races; ^ 
^ \ r ' t™& classroom performance^ of students; and - ^ ^ 

thp quality of ^teachersj' classroom performanbe. 

The desegregation problems most frequently attacked by 
communiny groups were lassoclated'wlth: „ 

r^l^tlqns ^between students of. different races; 
scho^"*coinmuriity relations; and . ^ * ^ ^ 

racia\ delations In the community, at large. . .% 

The types , of \e^egregatlon problems least often attacked by 
'community Moup^ were; ^ , , ' — 

, ,lnadeq^uate\chool iicilities; ^ * ^ " ■ 

» di8platemenCS.6f minority teachers; and 

* tranapDrfi,atlc»i and*busing. 

The mt)st common activities ejigaged in, Jjy immunity groups 
were: , 

^ : suppOTt of educatlSbf^programsp * - 

^^dl^semination ,of ^frf^s^^^^io".^^^^*^^ lotal ESAP-CGP , ' 
, ' or desegrfegajtlon itiN^en^rSl;- ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

human relatiotls dl^QUs^iifns,. workshp|^s^seminacs7 etc*, and; 
recreatiotial, cuiturdl or social^^rsuits/ 



*C3icept^ vhere noted the findings are ba^d upon analyses of^^unweighted « 
responses from all interviewees, - JT"^^- ' ' -A 
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sful vhdn c^ealing 



Community groups' were regarded as most 

wlth3>^, . '\ \ ^ * ' ■ 

problems of rej^atlons between students df different races; 
sjihool --community relatl^nsv . • \^ 
^ racial relatfojri^ln the community large; 
.* student academfc^e^formance; and \ / ^ ^ 

facWL^njtudent* rac^lal relations. \ / . 

• I / 



r^egarded as least sycces^fu}. when dealing 

es: * * ^ * 



\ 



Community ^touf^s 
with; - 

problems^f Inadequate schoo 
/\ transp<^tatlon and busing; 

dl^(rf!acementi'of minority teachers 
IkiV. of mlnorJ^pr lilput/lnfj^hce; and 
res^gregdtlon. > ' 

- ^ • ' 

The community gyoup program mlght.be Improved by closer coopera- 
tion between community group projects and LEA projects, iw>^ ^ 
technical ^assistance when^x^quested by community groups ^n(S%^ 
clpser mpnltorl0g.-by-'rfie''Ofilce of Educartiiorl. | ^ 

OnRo'iinR and Planned Evaluation Studies :. 

1. Study of the Identlf lcatlono£ Exemiflary DesegrBgWted Schools kn^ 
^valuation of the Detenjjirfants of siccess, updei>*contra<Jt $lth 
Educational Testing ^^ei^lce. , / " 

2- Evaluatlon-of t^je Emergency School .Aid Act BaslcT lIea Pr<?gram, under 
contract with System. Developipfent Corporation. W 



< 3- 



A^?igltudlnal Evaluation <if the*^ergency School Aid Act Pilot 
.Programs^^^nder contract with Systefe Development Corporation^ 



Source'of Valuation Data^ 

1. ^ Robert %^ Crain arid others, Southeijn Schools: An Evalua\tlon of the 



,1 



2. 



Evaluation , ^iJash ingtoa 



EmerRency> Sfchoel Assistance ProfecaA and of School -Des^giisfegation ^ 
2 volumes, Chicago: National OplnKitCResearch^^Center, 19173^ 

Eugene P.^Seefeldt, ESAP Community Grcftjp: 
B.^v ; Kirschner Associates, Inc. November 19 

Evaluation ot the Emergency School Assistance j^yam , Bethesda, 
Maryliiid: ^Resource Management Corporation, ^l97ir 



4- Need to' Improve Policies and ProceduVes for ApprgvinR GraA£s\under 

the Emergency School Assistance , Washington/ D\t/. : General '/^cdunting y 
Offi^^, 1971. ^ ,\ 

5. Weaknesses in Schooal Pigtrlcts' Implementation of the Emergen 
f School Assistance pA^gram ^ W$shington\ D. C.i Oenetal Account 
. ^ Offlcte, 1971. ^ . . p^^^ 4* 

6- The Emergency School Assistance Pro^ramr ^n Evaluat^^^t ^i^eparei 
^ 'b> Washington Research JProJect and five other cijjfil' rights orgaAijza- 

: yyc tions*i97Qt. V' . ^2 ^ / ' 
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lAI! EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Nam^ : 
\ 

Training apd Advisory Services (Civil 



Legislation ; 



title IV of the Civil Rights 
of 196A (P.L.' 88-352) 





ts Act of 196A, Title IV) 
Expiration Dkte : 



Funding History ;. 



Year 

/■ 

1965' 

196^^ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197A 



^gram Purpose and Operat'itfn : 



Ai^thorlzgtion 
iride finite 



inSefinite 

* Appropriatii^^ 

' $6-,000,000 
6,275,000 
6,535,000 
8,500,000 - 
9,250,000 

m - 

16, < 

lA,600,tfOO* 
21,7ilMb0 
^^2tTtOO,000 



Title IV is ^£8iB!fLefl to provide .assistance with problem^ incident , (o 
school jiesegr§g£(tjLon. ',Siect4on 403' of the act provides for , technical 
assi5€kne^-.4urlng^ the preparation, 'adoption, or implementation of a 
school ^^segreg^Xott plan-^d^gja^^gbvernmental unit legal] 





for operating a ^jAllc, scfiobj. or schooIs"''uppn submission 
to the Con^l^siSner '<if Education. Such assiatance Is n^: 
though technical assistance centers maintained in various universities 
through Sjiate Edqcation Agencies. Section A0,4 authorizes 
i^sioner to arrange, through grants or, contracts,' with institutions 
o£ higher ^education fot the operation^ of -s^iort-^term or regul^ session 
institutes ^or special training designed to improve the ab^ility Qf \ 
teachers, si^S)«i;^ors , counselors, and other elementary <Jr secondairy 
.sc'^opj. personnel^%b">4^al effectively fk.th speciel educational ]^oble: 
occasioned by desegr.e^^tj^ •* Section A05 of th^^^pt authorizes the 
Coimnlssloner, upon appljfcaHojO^of a sc^iol bp«^, to make grants to 
sii&h boa£td to, pey. In whole or ^ part thfit^oat of (a) insierwlc^ 
traii>ittg for^ teachers and other, school,^rs'onnel, (b) 'templpylng 
specialists to. advise In problems Incident to desegregation. 





93,- 



•A, 



■w 
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Progi;am Scope ' ' * ■ ' I ■ - , ^ ^ 

In Ftgc^l Year 1973, Title IV funds and numbet of grants (not Including con- 
Jtlnuatlpns)' were dl&trlfcuuted approximately as ^follows; 



G^eral "assistance center^ 
State' education agencie^^ 
yniverslty Training institutes 
School* ^il'strict grants 




.1002 



Number of 
r 'Grants 

' ir 

34 
• 44 

26 
131 




This allocation differs from recent years, mjainly in^^he' increas^e of 
■ funding general aasistance centers in* the'!(6rth and West to meet^ew or' 
potential^ needs for desegregation in those areas. Also, school district 
grahts under Title IV wer^ sharply redifd^ed fron^ prior years because 'of 
the availability of similar Assistance through the "new. Emergency Scliool 
Aid Act/ ■ ' ' " - ' 

Program Ef^ctiveri^ss ; ' r ^ ^ * j ' ' 

- tK^ ef fectiveness of Title IV must' be based primarily on <]ualitative evidence 
which is subjeiit to/differing intefpreta'tilons, Th^ majpr criticisms of the^ 
program and steps taken ^ to remedy them (mainly Incorporated in formal ^program 
^regulations which were adopted Itr^lat^e Fiscal Yeaj: 1973) are discuss^d-b^low, 
SIttce there^ have been few formdl evaluations Title "l^'anii none by the 
Office of Education at the same, t^me'^ that new program regulations have been ^ 
adopted, an OPBE Title IV eyalu^tloii is' sc^ieduled to^begin Fiscal* Year 1?74 

■' < ' " * . / ^ - - r ' 

The most significant differenced ami^tT^S exiating studies^TCnvolvfe^He role,of 
the Title IV, University pesegregation Centers (now replaced by 'Genera]( 
Assistarwie^^enters under the new regulations). A report filed in 197-^ by 
f;he Washington^eseari^K^roject, an independent. non-gove^Wment agency, ^ ^" ^ 
concluded -that the perfortBancg^of the University 'Desegregation Centers 
waS/U|ieven; they operate in isglStion in tha,t tliSy liave tio \^iable relation- 
shi^Mth other federal cpogTams , regional educational llts^^jjr^he Office ' 
idr Civil Rights, atui^ln general, they do not consult with^^groups^^iieallng 
with school desegregation litigation. The report found a X^ck of leadez 
ship by,4 the/ Office of Education in letting Pta^idards and initiating- 
communication amohg the centers. Xt further fpupd that the Centers were 
"unable 'to resolve what they perceive to be conflicting ^rolea^-^liet of. 
desegregation plan development and provisions of educational servii:es, atid 
have never carried (rti both rop.es ;creat±vely." ^ - . 



— 'The xommentB-'>^if the Washingt6a^tlese^rch. Project were supported in an 

in^jei^^ndent repott-a^f Marcl:^^970 jrtrepared by the Race delations 
^^-'Information Center of^^K^js^illej/Tennessee'." One significant conclusioj;i 
in this report was that in^)c>nj«f cases Title'IV was being jti^ed as a means 
-7 — of evading dfesegregatlon, ^o4/^ta3fling for 'more Jtlme. . ^ 

Jy , ^ * ' ' ' ' 

)rt rel^a^ed in Janoary 197J by the U. S. Cotmnissi^on dn Civil ' 
^^ight^''^?rr4j;Wa'il^^^ the, program and recommended 

'^several chaii^s Rtogram administration^ 'Among the major criticisms 
, i^ repo« were/xhe observat^onj? .th^it the school district pirtfjects w,ere 
, * - pr;lmarilv/direc«Ea ai*d staffed Vy local school district personnel. Ifho 
* "SeidcraiJiad Irfflueace qSfer school district policies on. desegregation^ 

.ERIC . "7^,. . ^\ . 94 , '-^ ., \ 
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an that 'the State Title IV units and the university diesegregatlpn €ent^r^ 
wr^ predominantly staff^ by white southerners whose pr^yietis. education/ 
and experience were o*btalned In' segregated, sbuJiiierTt 




result has'been that* the programs deyelopfiffwltb Title IV assistance 




stems 



catlory. 



frequently have been gear^ making, ml^forlty'st^dents confpm to white 
middle class values tfn^standards of .achievement. " On the basis op: this 
and evidence that Title IV grants ta.LEAs and university deaegt^^tion 
centers ha\ve been used to fund training .prograjh^ In compensaj^^ry education 
vixthout ""empMsis on the problems <if "deseg^egatSn, the r5tpOrt recommended 
that th^ Office of £du(;^tioh a$lopt cle^r guidelines ^requiring 
that the primary emphasis o^ all proj^<usJj«i^deal directly with , problems . 
' of desegregation and that ali^^Xi-ti^'"^^?"'^eciplents must-fee reqatifed 
to.,assur^\ apprjDprlate r^pMsentattiin of all racial and ethnic; groups, on 
an integrated basis,, in st^ff^ng the pr6;{^eCt. Th^ report also suggested 
giving priority to adequately funding those project applications that 
have the highest likelihood/ that Title IV assistance will be helpful 
rather than distributing the funds generally as^n entitlement program^ 

The Commission, report also suggested that th^ Office of Education , should 
sponsor an anixual ^ra.ining institute^ for Representatives of current and 
potential Title IV rfe'clpiehts which would assure a*' coutmon" understanding 
of objectives^ str'ategleSj.and permlssable activities , which, has been ^ 
' lacking throughout the fiiatory of the "prograi:^ ,Criticis;f.ng the' lack of *' 
reliable, systematic ©valuation information on thje effectiveness^pf Title IV, 
the report recommetided, that additiVnal funds be provided for ^valuatijtpn-;, * 
of' all Tltl^ lU' projects by _a unit of the Of f |ce*^ tducatioft independ^fc ' 
of the Title IV pfflce er by^ contract with pr^ivate organizations. The, _y 
refunding of; any Title IV project Wbuld be *^Con tin gent" up6n completioii , 
of this ev'aluation. ^ i 



Previous evaluations of. Title IV ij^ad, discussed the incongruoua-^rolets of the 
_ univerjsity' desegregatiort centers In attempting both to provide n^^^pri 



technical assistance to desegfegdtlng school districts "and to Provide 
technical expertise , to fedeWj courts in desegregation :litigation ^gairist 
school districts. In January 1972 "the Office of Educifclion forbade ' , 
unlVersJX^^^ cehters from continuing to provide this 

asslstance*-ti^cpurts except at the ^pec!ific request of d ^ch(^^^ district. 
*The ICommissiqn report criticized thi^ change in poldcy,' recoftmiending ' ' 
that the^ 0§Tice of EducaticSn ''require C^itle IV) recipients tojoffei; \ 
t^je full Mnge of their ^tnowledge and experietice in helping to <|eVtse 
■ vorkafi'le/des^gregation plans/* In monitoring, the^^perf onnance ?>f Title IV^ 
recifieftts, t-^e jCommission recommended' th&t tlie Office ri^ JEd^ucatipniWlt^^ 
/hold &Urther' contract payments and use f und. recovery jiechati^,sms to fo^ce \ 
unwijdlng, recipients to participate In -th^ preparajiion of school' desegrega 
tlW. plans arid tt) cest^^fy in desegregation litigation. " * 

■ " , ■ < ^ ^ - ■ 

X^fflce of Education has aclcnowledged a number of the ct4,ticisms o£ 
/program ^administration that were made in^ the Commission report and 
^arller 'reports,^ tn an efiort to concentrate program funds^^n* those 
-IjrojectsI which evidence the greatest potential for facilitatin^^school 



desegregation, grant- application procedure^ for FY 73 required appl^ca- , 
.tiDns for' grants ^or Stat6 Xitle IV centers^ and general assistance centers, 
to provid^ evidence of^requests .frpm school districts for technical '^sistance 
and/or training related to desegregation prdblems. Appropriate staffing * * 
in Title IV projects is now efhcoiirafeed througtf apprllc atiuu T atlua^' vrt rtttT^ \ 
give more credit to proposals whose staff are experienced in d^s^grejgatlon 
-assistance and .representa^ve in racial or ethnic qpmposition pf the 
, population to be served/ Alsa, lAie neV guidelines require school district ' 
grantfees te employ an .^per^.ence<^ advisory specialist who^will have di|:ect 
and frequent access to the dlstrictj^superintendent. Although applicaticiis - 
also will receive favorabie rating^*for having organized plans for self- 
evaluation, the Coimnission report*^ specific recoimnendation for independent 
e^/aluatio'ns of ^11 Title IV' projects has not beett implenjented- 

^ \ . ' t ■ ' 

^ The Office o^- EduQation responded to the Conunissi&n repbrt*s cfiticism'^of ■ 

the policy' of , forbidding title IV recipients from respojiding to court. 
^ request^ for aasistance by str^ssihg tfiatt 'the program legislati^^nly 
allows technical assistance to tre'provided upon the^requesj^j^fa^school 
district and. that previous assistance to courts ha^ beW^T^ovided in the 
^1>sence of' clarification of the legislation^ ^slso satd that pt^lic 
and private institutions , of higher education must receive equal and fair ; ^ 
consideration In funding decisions and that contractual obligations of 
- Jitle IV recipients have bj^en enforced, resulting in termination of two 
Sta,te Education Agency contracts in FY 72.' . - 



Ongoing and PlanninR Evaluation Studies : » , ^ . ^ .^■t'^ 

^for^ial evaluation is planned' tQ -be in^tla'ted'ln 74*, 
Sou rces o f Evaluation Datai / 

^ ' " , ^ \ f , ^ ' ^ ' t ^.^ 

1. pHEW, Equal Educational Opportunities , Washington, ^D/ C, 1970' (OE-38017) . 

'2. U*S. Coimnisdion 'on Civil Rights, Title IV and Scfaool , Desegregation:. ^^"^ 
A^Study of a lifeftle;Aed Federal Program Washington, O.C. : -Ur S. , 
Govertwnent Ptintin^ Office^ Januarjr 1973.- ^ - 



3. Rac^"^elat^ohs.jInfoniiatit>n'<;ent;^r, TiVlfe'lV of the 196A Ctvil Rights 
^ Afet: A Program in Searcff of 'a Policy , Na^Kville, Tenn,, 1970. * . 



4. 



Washington Research Project, Ujiivetslty Title IV Centers , 1971 (Unpublished) 
* ' * ' ' ' ' — ~ ^ - . ' ' * ' /''■' 

5. DHEW> "^Review ef Jhe Set of Findiq^tcr<DeWfeloped by bhe/Educatloh Coaljxton 
, Concerning the|Pr0feratpii^and Qpeyatldns o% t^e Univ/i^sity Title- IV gfenters y 
XUlipubn^hed) , 1 197i?r \ ; -^Vx. 



. 92 . 




Education for 'the .Handicapped Proaratns 

1. State Grant Program ; ^ 

2. Aid to States for Education o£ Handicapped 

Children in State Operated Schools . 

3. Regional Resource Centers 
4* Deaf/Blind Ceptera * 

5. ^ Early ChUdhood Education 

6. Special Education Manpower Development 

7. Recruitment and Information - 

8. Innovation^ and Oevfeloproent ' 

9< Media Services and Captionfed^^Film^ 
lO, Specific Learning Disabilitfes.^ ^ :V\ 
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.ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 



Program Name: 

State Grant Program 



Legislation: " 

'•P.i,. 91-230,, Title VI, ^art 6 
Assistance to States for Education 
of Handicapped 'Children 



June 30, 1973"^ 




FUNDING "History 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROERIATION 


1967 


$51,500,000 ' 


$ 2,475,000 


1968 


154,500,000 


15,000,000 


1969 


167^375,000 


29 , 250,000' 


1970' 


206,000,000 ■ 


29,190,000 


1971' 


206,000,000 ♦ 


34,000,000 


1972 


216,300,000 


37>499,600 


1973 


, 226,600^000 


50,000,000^ 


1974 




47 , 50,0,000' 



FroRram Purpose and^ Operation; ' , 

iflonHnatchlng grants to the States are^i)ade to assist In the IhLtlatloh,' 
expanslK>n, Aud Improvement of education of handicapped children at the 
pre-sjchQol, elementary, and secondary levels. Funds are allocated to the 
States .1X1 proportion to the> States* populations In the age rangfe of^ to 21 
(mlnlaum allocation of $200,000). Up to 5% 6v $100,000 of the StaSJ|rant 
may be used for admlnistratloa ot educatfonal programs for the handnfcped 
by State EGucatlon Agencies. ^ - ^ , * 



Seven million children (one million of pre-schbol age) are estimated to Tje * 
handicapped by mental retardation, speech problans, emotional disorders, 
deafness, blindness, crippling a}ndlt^ons or o+her Health impairiittents that 
can be expected ^to cause school failure, emotional pro1^1em3 and retarded 
development unless special educational ^rocedur^ are available to them. 
At present, it is estimated that only ^OX of achool age children are * 
receiving special education, arid in some Sta'tes only 10-15S[ of the children 
are receiving this help. Approximately one million of these unserved children 
are totally excluded from any .educational progifammlng . 



^ t ' — 

1/ During, 1974 the program is operating under the one-year^ extension provided 
by Sec. 413 of the, General Educ^ation Provisions Act; extension legislation 
is pending. * _ ^ » 

^ Of this am6unt, only S37, 500,000 was 'Obilgated"^ln FY 73; the atlditional 
*12,5'''>,'''^'' are currently unc^er litigation, ' . * , 

.98" 




The FedeVal strategy for the developShMif of j the Program has been to 
serve as a catalyst to local and State 'pfl>gifain growth rathet than pr<^vlddng 
full Federal support for'a limited number of children. Joint planni^ with 
the Stages has led to increased progrdounlng fo^ children on a comprehensive ' 
basis Involving various Federal programs and Ipcal resources* ^+g*/i the 
Elementary and Secondary Education ActTTltles I and III, VocaUojiial Education 
,Act , etc . , ^ , . - 



Program ScoPe and F.f f^rf ivpnpp fi* 

In 1973, approximately 2,000 projects were supported by Title VI-B funds; 
of thes^, aliout one-third w'l^re new projects. More then 200,000 children 
participated directly In Federally supported projects under this .program. 



Program monitoring Information Indicates that the program helped to stimulate 
educational opportunities, supported by non-Federal funds, for an additional 
200,000 handicapped children In 1973 by providing developmental and technical 
assistance to twenty^flve States (In a continuing program); States were ^ 
assisted in designing new programs, coordinating Federal and State funding, ^ 
and developing strategies for Increasing services to handicapped children." 
A nufeber of States modified their statutes to allow /for services tQ children 
following models of Federal prograramlngs 

A formal evaluation cjl the State-grant program Indicated thatJ'EIlA-B has 
contributed to the expansion of State services, programs and mandates for 
serving handicapped children. The most effective compottBlH appeared to be . 
the administrative set-aside of EHA-B which Increased capaifitUty for planning 
programs at the SEA level. Less effective was tlje pro;Ject component of 
EHA"B; although project grants permitted local districts to develop Innovative 
programs which would not otherwise occur, the Impact of th^t Innovation v^as 
largely restricted to the particular district ^whlch received the grant. 
Tbere was not a significant repAcatlon Impact In other districts which did 
' not receive EHA-B funds. , ^ ^ ^ 

The study hypothesised that the failure of EHA-B to. produce a -multiplier 
^fect could be traced to the nature of fiscal support provided by the 

EHA legislation. The certainty of rfecelvlng a continuing and "non-matchli^" ^ 
"federal grant lessens the probability that local districts will undertake 

such projects on their" own. Consequently » EHA has little effect on changing 
^ local priorities In t^ie allocation of non-federal resource?.* 
A , , ' V- ■ ^ . 

A secdnd problem Identified Is .that \he *EHA-B capita fgrmula does tiot take 

Into account the marked differences amon^ States and local governments" In 
^ their ability to pay for programs for handicapped children. Thjis, the^ formula . 

does not correct the exlating situation whereby *a child's chance of receiving 

appropriate services depejids largely oa where his family lives. 



' ' ; " ' . ' \ ^ ^" 

erIc ' 90 ' / . 
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' Ongoing and I^Lanned Evalug^n Studies; * . 

t 

None ' / ^ J ' 

Source of Evaluation Dafa: (\ 
Bureau od Education for the Handicapped / ^ 

Evaluatfon of an Ald-to-States Program for Education of Handicapped 
Children, by Exotech Systems* Inc, (completed January 1974)* 

> ... 
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Annual evaluation report, or 

EDUCATION programs' > 



Ptogram Name'; > ' ■ _ 

/ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ . 
Aid to Stat^^ for Edusation of Handicapped Children In State-Operated 

'and State-supported Schools • * " . 

Legislations ^ , Explication t^ate: 

ESEA-,;ritl^ I, Section 103(a)(5), ^ June 30, 1973 ^ 

coituflicmly Known as P-L. 89-313 \ " 

FUttPING HISirORY, ..- YEAR . AUTHORISATION^ ■ APPROPRIATION 

1966 * '$15,900,000 

^ ' 1^67 • / ^ , 15,i00,0T)0 ^ 

# . \ 1968 ^ ' ' ^ 24,700,000 

, / • 1969 , * 29,700,000 

1970 ' 37,500,000 

1971 . 46,100,000 

1972 ^ «6, 400, 000 * 
, * 1973 ' ^ ^ ,75,962,098 

1 V>lk . Z5,lll,ll^ 



. Program Purpose and Operation: ' / : . 

; ^; > ( - , - , 

The program provides federal assistance to State-operated and State-supported 
schools and for other Institutions^ for handicapped children to sypport 
ed^icatlonal programs. Institutions which qualify for..partlclpatlon range from 
th^e which provide^ full-year' residential progtams to (ihose which provide 
* special Itinerant services on a part-day basis for handicapped children 

enrolled In regular^'day schools or who may be conflped to their homes because 
of severe handicapping condltlot^. In each Instance, a Substantial part of 
the educational, costs*arfe borne by a State agency (SA) rather than a local 
agency. Participating Institutions serve one or more categories of handicapped 
, children. Including mentally retarded, hard-of-hearlng, deaf, speech-Impaired, 
visually Impaired, seriously emotionally disturbed, and crlpplpd or other*. 
, health lmpal]:£fl childr^n^. 

Federal funds under this program are determined by a formula which specifies 
that, for'each handicapped child In average dally attendance (ADA) in an 

' . . - ' " " '■ • ' 

2J Curing 1974 the program Is operating under the one-year extension provided- 
by Sec. 413 of the GBPA. ~ . ^ 

2/ The Autl|orJcjtattl6n level under this legislation Is determined by formula and 
O ^aken from'the total Title I appropriation prior to any other allocation of 

ERLC 

Title I fundsX^See text for definition of the formula. 
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, elementary or secondary educational "program operated or supported b)f. a 
fetate agency, the SA receives ^n ^mc\unt4equaV to Kalf the State expen<llture 
for a chtld enrolled in i^s piJ^hlftc schools, or half of the National ayer-age, 

"whichever is higher. . 

* * • 

At the Federal ^level, organizat^ional responsibility for this prograiD is 
™v^sted in th^ U.S. Office of Education, Byreau of Education fotf the 
Handicapped (BEH3.* Allocation^ aindfer tftfe ptogjain, as determined by BEH, are 
issued to- State agencies. Applications for the project funds are then 
submitted by particfp^uting institutions to their supervising State agency. 
The SA "reviews "tli^ applfft^Ltldns, ^nd forwards those wTilcTi it ^appfoveT fo tire ~ 
State educational: agency (SEA^ for final approval and the release of funds! 
The participating institution is required to submit end*of-proj ect reports 
to' its SA to account for the expenditure of funds and to provide'^an evdl^tipn 

of project activities. 

' ■ / 

, ' - / 

Program ScopV and Effectiveness: 

In FY 1973, approximately $76 million were allocated to 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Ruarto Rico and Guanv AllocaticJns to States ranged 
from a low of $99,746 for flevada, based on Its reported average daily • 
attendance of handicapped children, to $9,337,521 for York, r 




The funds allocated were administered by 141 State agencies which supervised 
project participation at 3,082 schools for handicapped children. ^The average 
daily attendance reported by thes^ institutions w.as 157,997 chiAdren for Che, 
school year 1970^-71, the attfendance year data used in establ;t^ing the 1^3 
allocations/ Those children benefiting under the program are distributed 
across the following handicap categories approximately a^flolloWfe: Mentally - 
Retarded'-5ff.7X; Deaf and Hard of Hearlng-16.3%; EmotioTjally Disturbed-12.5%; 
Crippled and Other Heath Impaired^6. 5%; Visually Hand^capped-6.0%. 

, Data on the Impact of p.L. 89-313 f^nds i5111J>e provided by the evaluation 
study described below. ' * . *^ ' 

OngoiQg and Plarined Evaluation St^di'es: 

An impact 'evaluation of this program is currently underway in a sample of 
25 States and approximately 900 institutljons . The objectives of this^^study 
are (a) to assess the impact of tlie program and (b) to determine if'the^ 
impact can'be increased. ' ' ' • 

The phase I Veport of the evaluation has been completed, and provides a 

summary of existing data on this- target population and bertef d(jCiaries of 

P.L, 89-313. Statistical data are presented generally tor the years 19^6-73, 

3nd wiare gathered *from a variety of published and unpublished records. The 

-repfSTpN^dicates quantitative Change in the program, including shifts iq, the 
Relative Allocations for various handicapping conditions, trends iivTtfift rates 
/by State and region, and changes in enrollment figures by types of'^rogram 



ERIC 



i 



r 




tn addiction, die report discusses problems inconsistent preva] encc 
estimates, aiuJ of the present graint formula which perpetuates the extijeme 
variabilityvamong States in the volume «f services provided:, Calculation;; 
of. t;he*ef^ct of a revenue sharing formula on P.L. 89-313 allocations are 
provideid^ by State** Actua^ impact on school's will 'be measured in Phase II. 



irce 6f Evaluation Data: ' . 

1. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped ^ 

2 . Evaluation of 'Educational FroRtaips in State-operated and State-'Suppprted 
Schools for Handicapped Children b v Exotech Systems, Inc. (estimated 
completion date: iFall, 1974) 




V 
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ANNUAL EVALUAj:iON*1lEPORT ON 
. EDtlCATION PROGRAMS .. 



Program Name: - 

Regional Resource Centers 



Legislation: ' 

^.L. 9^1-230, T^tle VI,< Part " 
Centers and Serv;tces to Ueet Special 
Needs of the Handicapped, Spc. 621 



' Expiration bate': 
0^ 



June 30, 1373 



FUNDING HISTORYi 



YEAR ' 

1965 

1966- 
:1967 * . 

1968 

1969'' 

1970 * 

1971* ^ 
-1972*. ' 
■1973* 

19 7A 



AUTHORIZATION 



$7,750,000 
7,750,OpO' 
10,000,000 



/ 



jLllpROPRIATION 



500,000 
"1,800,000 
3,550,000 
3,550,OftO 
6,226,000 
7, 243, QUO 



Proaram Pytrpose and Operation: , , '* 

Th^ program provides grants .and contracts to institutions o-T higher educa- 
tion. State 'educational agencies., .or nonprofit private organizations, to 
^ eatablish .?nd operate r^ional tenters. . The pflrpose of these .centers is to ^ 
y increase the development antj application of diagnostic and educational programs 
for handicapped chilcfren. The Centers use demonstrations , dissemination, 
training, financial 'assistance, staff expertise, and direct services as 
strategies for carrying^put their assistance role. Among major activities of 
/the Qentefs are:- , . v 

1. tdentlf Icatloa of \tnserved handicapped children; - ' ^ 

' ' 2. Measu^ment and diagnosis of ^handicapped children for 
the'purpos^r cff "proper educational placement; 

- /' ' ' " J' *■ ■ 

^ 3. Development^ of educational and vocational programs, for /' 

'handicapped children;. ^ • ' . ' / ' 




1/ During FYc:l4— tbe--pragTairf Is operating und'er^the on€*-year lea^^'enslon provided * 
by Se-a' 413 gf GEPA. . . ^ ' - ■ 

* totals of $36,500,000 In 1971, $51,500,0^0 In 1972, and $66,500,^000 lo 1973, 
IERJCv authorized for Part C, Eld, which Includes early childhood projects, 

HaMBM^, regional resource centers, atid^ d^ £-b 11 nd centers^. 104* ' ' 



100' 



4. Provision of technical assistance to relevant personnel^ ,^ 
including teachers and .parents, in implementing ^ ' 
appropriate services for the handicapped leamet; • / 

5'. ^ Periodic re-examination, re-prescription or 'casei'^tracking 
^ to validate appropriateness of program* placement for 
children. ^ - - 

In 1974, the RHC program will also provide special target grants^to assist 
States, local agencies and consortiums in assessing and meeting urgent needs 
ooncerning the severely handicapped (e.g. those resulting from.recfent , court 



i^and^tes to serve all handicat>t>ed children within ^ State) 



7 



Program Scopd and Effectiveness: • ' ' ' 

^ ^ f. 

During FY 19T3, approximately 40,000 handicapped children received compjehenr 
sive services (diagnostic, prescriptive, remedial or other supportive services) 
which were coordinated through, the six regional centers.' • 



/ 



Bureau review ,and analysis of the RRC's Indicated that there needed to be 
stronger coordination among RRC's and the Instructional Materials Centers. 
There were gaps or duplications In service in some regions covered by both 
RRC and IMC iietworks,. Therefore, li) FY 74, both types of centers will bB^, 
funded ^through competitive contract awards, and the resulting ^'Learning 
Resource Center" network wlll*have eliminated the lesff fruitful strategies, 
or modejls ?or service in both areas. - ^ ^ 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 



/ 



None, 



Source of Evaluation Data: ' 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EPUCATION i?ROGRAMS 



ProBjam Name; 

Deaf-Blind Centera 




p. 1/^91-230, Title VIj Part C- 

nters and Services to Meet Special 
Qeds o| the Handicapped, Sec, 622 



FimOMG HKTORY , 



7 ^ 



/ 



YEAR 

i968 

1969 

19?ft 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974* 



AUTHORIZATION 



$3,000,000 
3,0(10,000 
7,000,000 



ExplratiftMrTiate! 
' June/30, 1973 ^ 



APPROPRIATION 



$1,000,000 
- 2,000,000 
4,500,000 
?» 500, 000 
'as, 795,000 
14,055,000 




Program Purpose and Operation; 



, This .program provides tox grants or contr*aots to public and nonprofit private 
'org^lzatlons to establish ap^d>ope£ate centers for educational and diagnostic 
sennrtfes foi^ deaf-xblln< chi^^dfen. The centers also Initiate whatever ancillary ^ 
servlces^^^M necessary tp-^sure that the^e children can achieve their full 
[al, /and meanitjgful participation In society. 





Progi?ain /Scope and/Ef f p^^^vohflQg? 

The Deaf-tBlind prograniy through its,,^!^^ regional centers^ developed more 
K)& progrADs and projects with r^JpM;? of Fjederal funds. These pro( 

and pi^oje^ts have coQr^inateJ €fie fo^wing Resources and serVldes for 
deaf-bl;tM children and^heir families: educational services for 1800 ' \ 
chil^tee^^residentlaJ^ arS day school); crisis care services for iOO children 
and/their pareiij^; diagno^ic and educational assessment foT 500 children; ^ - 
MXent counseling ser>i€fe£\ for parents of 1244, children, and inservlce * / 
training far 4500 'i&ducators, professionals, atld parents. The program fs aimed 
at an estmat^ed target populatiorr of 5,064 deaf-blind children. 



^ During 1974 tt^e progr; 
by Sec. 413 oi GEPA- 



is operating under Jthe one-year ^tenglon provided 



. ^ * Totals of $36,50jMOO in l^U, $51,500,000 *in. 1972, and $6'6,5O#0OO in 19731, 

^ ' are authorized .for Part C, EHA, which Includes early childhood projects, 
FRir ' regional jfesmjtce ' centers X and deaf-blind centers. 
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Program nioi>ttort"ng information indicates that the tt^ters^h^iyc* boei) successful 
in terms^f re^iching Increasitig numbers of dea'f-bllnd children, Currently 
the program serves approximately 46% (N«*2,346) of the estimated tQtal target 
oopuiation of 5,064 children, coordinating appropriate services among 123 
lo^l at\d State agencies. This represents rapid growth from the 1969-70 ' ^ ^ 

hooi year, when co^;:dd^ation existed' among only 6 agencies, and IQO 
children^were sei 



pnside^able regional variation exists in 
provided. The Bureau is currently reviewing 
for "establishing basic minlmuto standards of * 
e program. ' .t , 



Planned Evaluation Studit 



Despit 




A forj^^l ^s^sessment ot tj>e ve^ouvc^s available .for severely handicapped 
children is dlrectlv,,jr^a^edt9^ program. The study will evaluate 
adequacy /f servj^s fc^ra n^ional sample of 100 programs and ins tiltut ions 
which pro^^id^^SeTvices to deaf-blino, severely mentally retarded, severely 
emotionaily disturbed, at>d^ multiply handicapped children and youth* The 
^^tudy^will Be^completed in November, ^^1974, ^ ^ ^ ' - 



Sotirce of .Evaluation Data: 



- Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 



Assessment of Available Resources for Services to Severely Bandlcapjped 



Children, Abt Associates, Inc, (e&tlmated complBtion date: November^ 1974) 

* • ^ jfl 
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^ AHmiAL' EVALOATION, REPORT ON 
-E6UCATI0N PROGRAMS . 




Program Name: 
~ *Early Childhood Education 



Leitisla^lon: 



P. L. 91-230, Title yi,^ Part, C- 
Centers and Services to Meet Special 
"Needs of the Handicapped, Sfec- j>23 * 



FUNDING HISTOfffc 



\ 

YEAR 

1969 ■ 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974 



AUTHORIZATION 



$1,000,000 
10,000,000 



Progr 



anu-Ptrfpose aW^C 




Qperationr 




vides grapts and contracts on a matchfn^^asis (90% » 
Local) to stlmi^jLate the development of xmprehensive educational 
(0-8 year?) handicapped cfiildren with a primary focus <jft 
level (0-5) years. The objective is to .encourage growth 
services for all pre-school aged handicapped children in 



lis prog 
Federal 
service 
the pr 
of ear 

FedexJalT, Sfatfe, and lo^al educational and day care programs to prevent and 

Huce tfhe, deDilft^lng effects of a handicap upon the children. Between 
and 75% of tfieVe childp&n f^ll idto the categories ofjaiild retardatipi^, 
tional disturbance, atia of children who, with early childhood programming, 
woul4 nave an excell^jetit chance of ovex^:eirFing their handicaps developing - 



comj/ensatory skills so that Ch 

'fhe funded prpjf^cts or^t 
reach T>*^ase?. The f^der 
successful, clemonstra^t 



Program Scopa^an'a 




regular classes. * ' * 

with ooerational, demonstration, and ouf*- 
through ^utreac!: is to gain re^rication of 
lojial and state tevel. . ; 



acttveness; 



In FY 1973,, the program supported 70 operational and 17 oiJtraach projects, 
which provided Hirect services to approximately 4,589 children. Through 



'ERIC 



1/ DurlTi&^M?% the program is operating under the one-^year extension provided 
^413 <J£ the GEPA,, 

^ Tot^ of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, *and $&6, 500,000 In 19^^^ 

authorized ^for Part C, EHA, which includes earlj childhood' ptbj ects, ^ 
Regional resource centers, and deaf-blind centers-, " J^Q^ ^ , ^ ' * * 



repHca^ons ^of model orojects and outreach actlvitlesj an additional 17, 
children were served. Training and other supportive services, were provided ^ 
to 9,164 parents, 2,A20 Head Start staff members, A,369 ^|^^llblic school educators^ 
aM 7,000 day carfe and nursery school staff and^olunte^raf. In addition, 
dlagnostK/screenlng services were provided to 11,692 handicapped children, 

This pr'ograni has also supported wor^vSliops and other* teclmical assist^incc 
activities t^irough^lts Technical Assistance Oevelppment System (TADS)^ and 
funds segments of the Mistet Roger's Neighborhood television program which 
discuss acceptance of handl<:apping conditions among preschoolers. 



Program monitoring informatipn, based on FY 73 repor ts sent to BEH by the 



projects themselves. Indicate the fallowing measures 



of effectiveness: 



657 children graduated to other programs which previously would 
not Accept them; ,^ ^ * t ' 

^513 children were placed in special education classes; " . *' 

886 ch^yren progress^ sufficiently to be approved for enroll- 
mentji^ re§ulrfP*^kii1dergafrtren or day c^re programs; 

214 projects replicated complete models p£ eatiy childhood 

programs ; * ^ , 

4 ■ * 

^ m 

280 ^projects replicated components of model programs, 
f" • * . 

The implicatiom of thesje data are that the program^has been effective in 
rnl^reas^ng. serv^G^s ^^rovided to young handicapped children, 

A formal evaluation study hSgan in September, 1973, ^and' will he completed 
fin hhe fall of* 1975, tt fwill assess children's performance, project services 
•an<? cos-ts for a sample of third and fourth year projects. - 

Sources of Evai^gXon Data: ' " * . 

'■ > ■ . ' . 

BuMau of Education for the 'Handicapped^ ' • ' ' ' 

^ Evaluation of the Handicapped Chlldren^g Early Education PrpRVam, Battelle 
^Memorial Institiie, (estimated completion date:' Pall, 1975)^ 
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ANNUA!. CTAtUATION REPORT ON 
XraJCATION PROGRAMS 



Progratn Hamer 

Special Education Manpower Development 



' Legislation: 



P,L* 91-230, Title VI, Part b - 
Training Personnel for the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped, Sec. 631--2 
and Sec, 634 ' ^ ^ * 



Expiration Pate: 
^ June3o,^1973 ^ 



PENDING HISTORY 



\ ♦ 



YEAR 

1965 
;1966 
1967 

196&. K 
r969 
1970 
1971* 
1972*.' 
.1973* 
1974. 



AUTHORIZATION 

$i'4r50o,doo* 

19,500^000 
29,500,000 

3A,ooa,ooo . 

37,500,000 
" 55,000,-000 



APPROPRUTIOH 

$14,500,000 
1^,500,000 

2*i»5eo,ooo 

24 ,'500^000 
29,700,000 
29,700,000* 

. 3i, 900,000 
3^,406,000. . 

■41,351^000 



Program Purpose and Operation:! * ■ . ' , 

^Is progrSm provides for grants' to In^tltutlon^-of hlgh^J education, Stajte 
education agencies, and other non-prof It:, agencies to prepare teachers, 
supervisors, teacher educators, researchers, ^ speech cotrectlonlsts.and other 
speflal s$rvj.ce personnel tto educate the handicapped. To extend quality' 
.educational service to all handicapped children ^nder current teacher-Student 
ratios and cu^rent^ patterns of Instructional oirgartlzatlon will require an 
additional ^^.^fOOO teachers for school age children and 60,000 for preschool 
children. Upgrading^ iand updating the skills of the' 2^9^006 special education 
teachers currently employe*?, of whom nearlv one-half ar\uncertlf led. Is also, 
necessarv. * . ^ * \ \ . 

This program gttacks the probl^ by use of Federal grants to Increase the 
number of teachers trained, by developnyint df new modeJts for' Imjiroved 
effectiveness, and by targeting resources oii^cruclal ateas 5f \eed. 

jy During FY 74 the program Is operating under the one-year extension provided 
by Sec* 413 of the GEPA. ^ " , 

* A total of $69,500sO(JO In 1971, $87,000,000 In 1972, and $ia3,50O;O00 In 
1973, Is ^authorized for Parts D, EHA. 



In FT J972, all gr^nt<^os received, ^^general '*block'* *€rant'ri|};^er than' a 
grant based on *a fixed number oj studeiit stipends, as in precedirtg' year^ . 
Jfllkis .gave grantee^ more flexibility in their allocation of fv^ids, by 
enabling them to, increase support of^fddulty salaries and curriculum 
development in addition ,t& traditional student f^ancial assi^x^nce* This 
strategy was intended to hav^ a Multiplier effect, by, upgrading personnel 
preparation program^ with a limited Investment of federal funds < 

Program Scope and Effectiveness: ^ 

During *FY 73, approximately 19,1^9 students received direct financial support 
from this program; the Bureau estimates that approximately SS^Ood additional 
students also heneflted from some training as a result of **block"^ grant 
su^port'^eceived by- university departments. - - 

A total of 519 grants ,was awarded: 382 program assistance grants to 

ersities, 5& to state fii^duqation agencies, 31 grants tdrge^d to physical 
^ducatl5^i^nd recreation training prograiBs, and 50 special project -grants . 
for de^lPptaejit and demonstration'of netf teaching models and technlqi|es* 




At the presently (data' collected" in FY 72)' low level of service (40% of 
"handicapped children served), special education teacher production Is ]usX 
keeping up with the demand created by attrition in the field and the need 
to fill open slots. That is, the demand annually for approximately 20,000 
new teat^hers is roughly the same as the numbed of special education gradtiates 
produped each' year, Howei?er, as'efforts increase on the part of States to 
raise the-exteivt or quality of services to the'handicapp'ed, this program may 
not he able to fill the demand fot new personnel, ^ 

A formal evaluation of th^ Manpower Development program was conducted during^ 
1971-72, ■ The data suggested that Title VI^D support was an important J^tor * 
in attracting and/or retaining about one-third of the student grantees in 
special education-For the raining grantees^ the financial supp^ft tended 
to facilitate a commitment which had already been made, i^^-^f enabled 
them to receive their degrees sooner, or to obtain. cert/^ffcatiOn in a 
Speciality area* ""here was no significant differenqe^n the retention rates 
of special education teachers who had received VI-D grants as students and 
those who had not. ) 

The data also indicated that recipierft's of Title VI-D grants were not 
distributed among specialty areas. in proportion to need estimates. Students, 
tended to be overrepresented in tVie field of sensory disorders ,and under- 
represented in tVie field of learning dieorders. Students were also unevenly 
■distributed with regard to race and sex: they tended to be predominantly * 
white C96T) and feiuale (79%), with males clustering at the highen levels of ^ 
graduate study, / ^ 
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The evaluation study recommended a heavier investment in SEA' programs to 
retJalT^ regular classroom" teachers and those special education teachers 
needing certification. Strategies for Improving the distribution of students 
along dimensions of race, sex and specialty area were also recommended,. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None. ' ^ 



Source of Evaluation Data: 

An Evaluation of federal Programs to Increase the Pool of Special Education 
Teachers: RMC Research Corporation (1973). 

Bureau t>f Educati(Jn for the Handicapped. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
S ' EDUCATION PROORAKS 

i 



Prcfaram Name: 



Recruitment and Information 



Legislation: 



P.L, 91-230, Title VI, Part D - 

Jralnlpg Personnel for the 

Education of 1:he Handicapped, Sec» 633. 



Expiration Date: " 



June 30, 197: 



VUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 



AirTHORIZATIOH 



APPROPRUTION 




$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000^ 



$ * 250,00f> 
— _j73. ^ 00 

~5ncr,oob 

500,000 
^664,000 
500,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: . ^ 

* * 

This program provides for non-matching grants or contracts to maintain 
appropriate information and referral services for* patents and their 
handicapped /-i^^Ihi-j^Hj -fn nrAar thAf f^t^^Yl^y flg^i^fid in' their att^pts 
to obtain diagnjostic and educational services. In addition, the pj^ram 
supports projects to interest people in the career field of spe(;>fil education* 




Program ;icope ai^d Ef f ectiven"es&r ' 

In FY 1973, a ref errai .syst^ was established in ap^f^oximately 100 cities. 
The^referral centers operating through Healthj^ffl Welfare. Comicils , are 
designed to assist parents and other person^ni obtaining services and 
plactoentB for handicapped children. Re94!&nal television and radio campaigns 
were und^tak^n in concert with othej^fEtf activities concerning the handicapped 
i^ an effort to coordinate IntQTyfif^on systems across States. 

In addition^ the Special Ejl^f'atlon Information Center (SEIC) maintained a 
computerized natlonal^^ixectory of existing special education programs and 



ERLC 



1/ Durln^SAP^4 the •program Is operating under the on^year extenslofl provided 1 
Sey^3 .of the gEPA. ' * * * I 

'^*^otal of $69,500, ODO In 4971, $87,000,000 In 1972, and $103,500,000 In 19' 
13 authorized far Bart D, £HA>.. 




facilltlest and disseminated related information throu^ its newsletters ttf" 
^^^-a^jpTDxlmately lOCUOOO. parents and educators. 



The Special Education Information Center solicits and received substantial 
feedback from parents who have received referral services or information * 
through newsletters. On the basis of this Informationi the service provided 
by SEIC appears to l>e successfully meeting a very great need for infoumation 
on where and how to obtain progl^ams for handicapped children. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studiea: t 



Hone. 



Sources of Evaloation Data: 



Bureau of Education the Handicapped 
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AKNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROr.RAMS 



innovation and Development 



Legislation: 



p.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part 
Resea'fch In the Education of the 
Handicapped, Sec. 6A1 & Sec. 642 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1973 ^ 



FUND TNG HISTORY 


' YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 




^ 1965 ■ 
;9,66 
19,67 
1^68 
1969 

1^70 

% 


$2,000,000 
6,000,000 ' 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 
U, 000, 000 
18,000,000 
.27,000,000 
35,500,000 
A5, 000, 000 


$2,000,000 
8,000,000 . 
8,100,000 
11,100,000 
12,800,000 , 
12,060,000 
15,000,000 
11,176,000 
9,91^,000 
9,916,000 


Proeram Purpose and OjJeratlPn: . 


> 





This program addresses th^ Improvement of educational opportunities for 
handicapped children through support of decision-oriented knowledge 
production and utilization^ This support Includes contracts for research, 
development, dlffusloi^ and ^ddptlon activities. Activities are Integrated 
In a plannefl pattern to support teacher training and the special serv^e 
functions of the total Federal program for handicapped children. The 
Innovation and development activity attempts to Improve th$ effectiveness 
and efficiency f\f the educational eystea and Its provisions for handicapped 
children: by supporting the development and validation of new service 
models; by packaging that Information In usable form; and by systematically 
assuring that this Information Is place((^ln approprlate'hands. ^ - 



Program Scope and Eff,ectlveness^ 

During FY 1973, 68 projects were supportecit Qf ^irhese,^ 35 weire. continuations 
of projects begun In previous years, and 33 werfe^itew efforts. Approximately 



x 



j-vear 



,1/ During FY 7A the program Is operating under the one-year extension provided 
by Sec. 413 of the ttEPA. ' \ ./ 
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53X of the total funds availabre were used to support research activities, 
and the remaining u^ed to suDport dejnonstratlon and develonment efforts. 

Examples of the typos of activities supportcMJ during FY 73 follow; 

(l) Developed and testPMi a cufXiculum for social learning 
In 200 classes for ed(icabl^^^nt9lly retarded children; 



(2) Supported three raptfel demonstratlorf^rogrdWs In the 
area of pos.tsecond%;(y school vocational training for 
hearing Impaired^^outh. These projects have now been 
replicated In o)to3t-*wentj?_communlty colleges across the ^ 
country; \ ^ss^ 

(3) Developed teacher training techniques an5""4;istructlonal ' 
materials using applied behavior modification techniques; 

(4) Produced a computer assisted course of Instruction 
designed to familiarize regular classroom teachersywlth 
skills for the identification *and diagnosis of hattdlcapped * 
children In their classrooms. This course wasy^leld tested 
w'ith^lSl teachers In Pennsylvania, i^and Is noj/^operatlonal 

on a regular basis with approximately 3, SOO^teachers In six — 
States . 

(5) With the cooperation of the Texas Education Agency, 
directed & major evaluation of that State's Integrated 
programming policy fpr handicapped children. 



In the BM^rTuie Innovation and Development progr™ has been criticized for 
lts„J:^ck of clearly defined program goals and t>1)jectlves, and its .selection 
jrs€js^^xx=^:^^ for funding.. However, several changes in 

funding st^>t^^ planned In FY^Z^^^^ been implemented In FY^ 74j In order 
to Improve the effectiveness of the, j)rogram. Research funds not previously 
committed for^^tlnuatlon costs will be targeted on sDeclfic Dral^eta 
soUcited^^P^P^s and a specif 1^ grant announc^enjU--"^*^^!^*^.^^ both a 
contract at^ ^.ant basis will t((^selecte4 syst^afcicallv to f'ill Kat)s in the * 
knovp'ledge base. The neu targeted Dtograro reflects a reassessment apd Drioritl^a- 
tlon of research Issues, based on advice from professionals and constituent grout) 
obtained through conferWices and panel meetings, 

On&olnK and Planned Evaluations ; 

None 



Source .^f Evaluation Data ; 
T — , 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 



EDUC, 



rATION REPORT ON 
PROGRAMS ■ 



ProSram Name: 



Media Services and Captioned Films 



Legislation: 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part F 
InstructlMal Media for the 
Handicapped, S^p, 652 and*653 



Expiration Date: 
Indefinite 



FUKDIMG HISTORY \ 



Program Purgose 




YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
/1973 
1974 



Operation; 



AUTHORIZATION 



$3,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

$1,384,000 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

4,750,000 

4,750,000 

6,000,000 
10,478,000 
.12,968,000 
13,000,000(e8tlm! 



This progf^p^^ovldes t^ handlca'^ped learner with specific educational 
materials-^ make It possible f6r, him (her) to be educated effectively. This 
purpose Is being advanced through'the operation of a National Center fo^ Educa- 
tional Media and Materials for the Handicapped, and a network o'f Special 
Education Instructional Materials Centers and Regional Media Centers for the 
Dejf. An equally Important mission is the original Congressional mandate: 
to promote the general welfare 'of deaf persons By ca^ioning and distributing 
motion -picture films whlcb»play an important ro^J,^^n their advancement^ on 
both a general cultural and'an educational basis. -In both cases the purpose 
of this program to provide for maximum ^lccess to learning experiences by 
hatujfeapped chllaten through the develojitaent and efficient management of both 
material and human respurces\ - 



.■^Program Scope^n^ 'Effe ctiveness! . . ' 

During FY' 1973, the national neGsiop'M"^ovlded materials, and techniques for^ 
educating haryilcap'ped children through 13 Instructional Materials Centers, 
4 Media Centers for the Deaf, and over 300 State and local "associate canters" 
established with t^e 9s^stance\{3f the national network. 




/ 
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In addition, films .distributed to Schools and classes for th^ deaf reached' 
an audic^ncc of 2,750,000 people, 

/ " - ■ 



\ 



Reliable data on the Impact of IMC/RMC centers on the education of handicapped 
children are not available* RDWever, program managemeftt information has been, 
collected- ^ , . 

^Annual program reviews of the. IMC/RMC network by the Bureau indicated that 
several network functions had overlapped among the various individual centers 
(e<g< computer retrieval of materials)* Furthermore, these centers did'not 
always have clearly defined spheres of ^responsibility apart from the 
Regional Resource Centers funde^vinde^ Title Vl-Part C* JTo make more efficient 
usie of "the total network resources, and to centralize the several network 
functions which had previously overlapped* ^ttle Congress authorized und'er Sec. 653 
£HA and Bureau established a National Center on Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped,^ * ^ — . * 

With regard to the film distribution services, the Bureau has obtained limited 
cost-effectiveness data. They show tfjat ^fiaisearch for new and'more economical 
measures of film delivery has lowered the cost per viewer to 12 cents, and 
more efficient distribution methods have exijanded ^the average showings per print 
per yeax by 33% to 18 showings*^ Plans are underway to supoly, trMhing films 
and other educational media on 9 no-cost basis to teachers of ' all handicapped " 
children, ' ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ 



OngoinR and Planned Evaluatlon-^Studies: 

None. ; ^ - . . * 



Source o'f Evaluation Data; — ^ '-^^ 
Bureau of Edcuat^on for the Handicapped , 



4. 



ERJC 
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ANNUAL' EVALUATION REPORT ON 
■- EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



SfH^cltic Learning Disabilities 

\ 



Legislation: 



Expiration Date'. 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part G - 
Special Programs for Children Wltl^^ 
Specific I*eamidg Disabilities" 



June 30, .1973 



« ******* **** 41^^ 



FUNDING HISTOrV 



1965 ' 
19&6 

L968 
1969 

1970 . 

1971 . 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Program Purpose and Operation: 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPROPRIATION. 





$12^000,000 
20,000,000 
31,000, 
31,0Q&^000 



$ 1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,250,000 
2,750,000 
3,250,000 



The purpose of this program Is to stimulate State and local provision of 
cotiiprjhensive identification, diagnostit, prescriptive and educational 
services for allYchildren witH specific learning disabiliijjes (1 to 3 percent 
of the school;^ed population) through the funding of model programs, and 
supportive technical assistance, research, and training activities. Competi- 
tive c;:«fits or contracts for this purpose ar^ra^de to public and nonprofit 
orfumizations . < ^ \ 1 ^ 

Program Scope: " , 

In 1973, the program established and maintained nodel projects in 43 States 
with the intention, df encouraging these States to develpp and implement a 
plan for serving all o^ the learning' disabl^3 ^children within tiheir .boundaries . 
Each project has as program components: ^ a^^tt^^Jel" learning jii^abilities program, 
an evaluation of the program's objectives and go^lf* ^ determination of . the 
validity of the model and a statewide_j>lan foi^ impl^entation of that model. 
These program components are suppofted by techplcal and developmental assistance 
Approximately 4,000 childrefi participated ir>/these programs. 



ERLC 



1/ Dur 
\ 



^uripg pY 74 the program is operating under the one-year ea^tension provided 
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Program Effect 



ctlVeness : 



There r^atively little vaXidated informatiofn on -the iippact of this 
'pTOgtamj^articularly on the effectiveness , of its intended "mftltiplier 
effect at ^the .State Iftvel. ' ' . - - 



/ 

OnRolng and Planned Evaluatl6n Studies: 
'None, ' . ^ 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped . 



/ 





Vocational and Adult Education Programs 



Basic Gr-ants 



2, 



'4. 
5, 



7, 

11. 
12, 



Vocational and Technical Education: 

to States 
Vocational and Technical Education: 

Students with Special Needs 
Vocational and Technical Education: 

Training 

Vocational and Technical Education: 
Vocational and Technical Education-! 

• making Educaticm / 
Vocational and Techniq^l Education: 

Education Programs 
Vocational and Tedtnical Education: 

Programs / * 
Vocational and '^chnical Education: 

■ment 

Adult Basic Education: Basic Grants to States 
iStdult Basic^Education: Special Projects 
Adult Basix Education: Teacher draining 
Manpowe^Developmept and Training Programs 



Programs tot 
Research and 

Exemplary Prograins: 
'Consumer and Home- 
Cooperative 
Work Study 
Curriculum Develop- 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: ■* 

Vocational' Education - Basic Or^ants.to Statjes 

Legislation:. ' ' 

\ 

Vocational Education Act of l96Sj 
as amended 1968, Part B 



FUNDING HISTOR? 



Expiration Date! 
Permanent 









YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


I APPROPRIATION* 


1965 


$156,641,000 


'.$156 ,.446,000 


1966 


209,741,000 


•209,741,000 


1967 


252,491,000 ' 


,248,216,000 


1968 


^52,49;,000. 


249,300^000 


1969 


■ 314,500,000 


248,216,060 


197jO 


503,500,000 


300,336,000 


19?1 


6Q ^,300^000 


315,302,000 


1972 


*- 602,56o]tIOO- 


376,682,000 


a^73 


508,500,000 


376,682,000 


1974 


508,500,000 


^05,347,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: ^ * ■ ' - 

Formula grants' are made to the , States to assist them ''in .conducting vocational 
education programs for persons^ of al]^ ages with. the objective of Insuring 
that education and training programs p/ vocational educatipn are available to 
all Individuals who desire and need such eilucatlon and tjf^ining Jfor gainful 
employment. States are required to set aside 15 percen^ for ivocatlonal 
education for the disadvantaged; 15 percent foif post-secondary programs; 
and 10 percent for vocational education for the handicapped* Funds may be ^ 
used for the construction of are^ vocational education fatlfltles. States 
are required to match one dollar for every Federal* dollar. , -^^ 

Under th^ provisions of iP.L. 92-318, the definition of Vocational alid , ^ 
technical education Kas b^n expanded to include industrial^ arts education ^ 
and the training of volunteer flrjemen'.'X^ , ' * * 4^ 
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5" This 'does not Include the permanent authorization and Appropriation jot ^ ^ 
E^^$7a million apportioned 'to tl^e States each y^q^^ under the Smith-Hughes A^t*^ 



Program Scope: ' \ ' ■ i J^ * 

, ' " ' ^ *^^^t^v.- ^ 

. 'Accordiilg tfo.FY .1972 repprt^, 11,6(12,1A4 students were enrolled in vocational 
*. education prograitid* ^pf these l>^08»87i were^nrol^ed^ through grade .^ight| 
,5,622,7^,, grades 9-12; 'a,30i^,0^2> postsecondaty.i^dult enfollees were * \ ' 
classifUji.as .546;:t93,"pteparatory; 2,3A7,87a„$upplemeTital, and 172,341 ' . 
apprenticeship.* ^ ' *^ * - . * „ - 



'The following chart illustrates vocational enrollment trends; 



fiecon/ary 



Post secondary 

^ J' 



- • * * 1965 1972 

•2,81§»o6o> 7»231,648 

• V * 207,000 * 1,304,092 

Adult / 2,379,000 3,^066,404, 

Total enrollmetib ^,431,000. 11,602,144 

Disadvantaged. _ KA - .1,616,-621 . 

Handicapped NA *. *221,342 ! 

* 4 



[ 1977 ^ 
10,416,000 
2,710,000 
4,168,000 
17,294,000 
322,000 
. '380,(lfl00 



'1/ Based on State report -estimates . 
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ConstyUctlon of Facilities TY '72 - ^ . ' ^ 

In fiscal year 1972, Federal^ State, and local fuiAis totaling over 
$265, 2 million were committed for 436. construction projects. This increased 
tije rwi4iei^ of vocational schools from".405 in 1965 to 1889 in 1972, During 
^196^ through 197J 'ov^r L,5 MUion.dollairfl^of Federal, Sjtate, and Wal 
^JJnds have been spent i^i 26^1 projects to increase ^th& capacity of bT^b. 
vocational schools through expansion, remodeling, and new construction>\l^This 
has resiflted in an estimated increase of "665,000 training stations, 



Federal funds from three legislative sources are largely responsible foif;^ 
this increase in the numKer and quality of area' vocational schools. The 
funds approved for expenditures. ^this year are: 



, ^ Funds Approved 

, 4t (Millions) 

1972 

, 

Vocational Education Act Cl963 and 1968 Amendments) 55,7 
Appalachian Regioiml Commission (1965) • 27,8 

Ecbno)iiic Developi|Pt Act Cl965) 4r t 6,7 

State and local funds * ' - 175,0 

TOTAL ^ , 265,2 

A breakdown of funding by source of funds for fiscal year 1965 through 
1972 is: * , * - 

^ - Fund9*Approved 

' ^ (Milliotts) ' 

. ■ 1965-1972 ' ' 



Vocational Education Act (1963 an<} 1968 Amendments) 435,2 

Appalachian Regional Commission (l965) ' ' 163,1 
Economic, Development Act ( 19 6 5) .J 7 2, 3 

State and 'local funds * , 1^262 , 8 
^ , TOfAL 1,933,4 



Program data at the ^^ederal. levelarie^ generally limited to enrallment and 
expenditure data from required Stite 1>1^ and annual reports sbtenitted by 
State education agencies. They are of tet^ incomplete, GAG and p»gr^ 
monitoring r^orts document the difficulties of the data. There is no 
established procedure for the development of resp^n»e material for specific 
data requirements*which are not; included in the baslS" <?porting system. 
Data are being collected by NCHS through studies ^uch as "Survfey of Vocati 
Education Student and Teacher Characteristics in Public Cchoit>ls, 197?;' 



.x;^l 
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Program Effectiveness; 



] n.il M>H * , MiJ - J Ait^ I n^'ii t » oat luii i jT vo'\^L ion:: o/Vir.| t on r^rog^^rn.r do 
Jn^rejse e^iriiin'gs; lioyever more tn/o^atlon Is needed about^the characteristics 
of vocational education students, their performance and attitudes after they 
leave the program. Base year^data f rSm the National Longitudinal study of 
the class of 197i and analyses of data $rom oth^r. studies such 48 NCES surveys 

are providing additional Insights Into thes^e questions. ' / 

if * 

national Longitudinal Study of the Class of Igp^r^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ - - ; - ^* . - ^ 

"A major source for outcome data, tSe^aUidy has a?;natlonally rfrT>r«entatlve 
sample of about 16^400 high school seniors In 1»Z00 schools, both public 
an3^pr±vat^. Of these, About 3500 are vocational students. ' \ 

Preliminary data from"^th6^baa^vearare now available and further analysis 

of data for vocational studentsTs^ In process. as desci:lb£d In the ,^ 

^je^tlon on planned and ongoing studles.^^ ^ ' .'-^^ ' 

Some of the findings from the base year Include: ^ ^ ^ 

While the majority of seniors rated their school^ as V 
excellent or good with regard to reputation, facilities . ' 
and quallty^f Instruction and cbunsellng^ only 29 
"p^TTcent of those expressing an opinion. gave their schools 
^ high marks In job placement of graduates. y 

Almost 90 percent of -all seniors fejTt their s^chools have 
provided more help for students having trouble with such, . 
subjects as reading and math. At l^ast two**thlrds of 
d those expressing an opinion thought their schools should 

have placed more emphasis, on vocational and technical 
programs, should have offered ;iiore practical work 
, experience and should help students find. jobs when they^ 
leave school. 



ERIC 



Fifty percent of the students planned to go to college 
the year after high scljoql and another 9 percent planned 
to attend a' trade or business schobl. EMittlnation of the 
data on the. vocatl-onal* student sample Indicated the 
followlng^plans: . ^ , - ^ 

46*4 percent t^ould work full .time * , / 

^^ ,3.6 percen^: would enter aT>prentlceshlp or 

I on-the-job training - ' ^ 

l5.2*percent would attend a -trade or business 
, school 

S.'d'^t^rcent would take academic courses at a • 
junior^ 6i>-coraftuhlty 'college 
5.8' percent uoulxU^take techrtlcal/vocatStonal' 
' courts at a junior or -community college 
, * 6V6 percent would attend^ a fourry.ear university 
^ 1^.8 percent^^jt^other plans (f.-ft^enter military 

' " >125 r 
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\f service^ be a homemaker, work part-^tlme 

^ ^ without attending school or' travel) 



Second Interviews will be conducted with thes^students In. 1^74. 




Project Hetro: Eff ectlvenes^s Evaluat£^>h^ata for Malor Cltv 
Secondary g^^ycatlonal Systems, Class of l97trstollotf-4;p Sutvev 
Vooatlonal Progr^akflraduates 



V 



This study 4fr-3 follow-up 
tlonal graduates ^ from al 
Tor Project Metro study 
population of 250,000 or 



The significant bindings of this study a 



catlonal and^55ioo?>Kai-vpc;ft 
22 Project Metro clt^l5B> 
is define^fiflLff oHe with a 




as follotraT'" 



1. Choice of vocational course. About 2$ percent 
^reported that they did not get the vocational course 
. preferred first choice. 



graduates 
eir 



2.^ Vocational course selection. About 67 percent of the graduates 
reporte<^j^ non*-school source as the most important sOurce of 
influence upon vocational co^rde selection. 



3. Occupational Information prlbx s^ection . About 36 percent 
of the sttidents reported that their knowledge of the occupation 
selected for study was poor or fair at the time tHey selected 
their vocatjlonal course, - 

4. 4 Plans to work in the field of study. Only 39 percent of 
the graduates reported that» at the tflme of vocational course 
selection,, they definitely platmed to work in the occupation 
studied after coifipletion of ^igh school. 

5* Disposition after high school* On^ about 54 percent were 
available for full-time employmentv The rest were in college^ 
sghooli military service or not available for work for personal 
reasons. Of^hose available for work,^ about 71 percent: were 
employed full^timei 7 percent were employed part-time^ aild 22 
percent w^e unemployed and looking for full-time work. In 
totals ^38 percent of the Class of '70 respondents were employed 
full-time and ^not^attending college or school. 

- ' \ . ^ t 

6. Stability with first employer . About 28 percent of those 
employed full*^time were no longer with their first full-time 
job emplQyer within six fnonths after graduatioA. ' 
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7. Tl ftg tegulred to get the first 1ob. Of those employed full-time, , 
about 27 percent had their job lined up upon graduation, Within a 
month, 73 percent ^,r^, o nunlovcJ fMll-time. .r.prf , 7 iMiot 

8. Methods used to obtain ;the first lob. Only J^2 percent of the 
graduates credited schooL^aources with helping them find th^ir 
ftrst Jobs. A greater percentage (25%) reported that they found 
their jobs on their own without anyone's help. 

9. EmPloVPent infield for which trained. Of those employed 
fu]A-time, only 45 percent were employed in the field fpr which 
traUned, ^ased upon total graduate outt)ut, that 43 percent is 

, 1^.3 percent o^ all Class of '70 graduates. 

^ ' ^ - / - . K 

10. EmPloTOen^t out of the field fpr which trained. Of the 55 Perdfen^^" 
that were empldjred out of the field for which trained about 85 
- — percent were employerf in unskilled or s^i-skilled jobs that could 
have been heldwithoui the benefit p£ vocational education. 

11- PreParatlcm for epppl ovoitent in the fieJW.^ Of those ^ployed * 
in the field, ^a 05 percent reoort**** t;iiat t^^^^ * ^ 
occuDational training had* been either excellent or good preparation 
for theip present^flnpldyment, ^ 

12. ' Reasons for not letting lob' tn field of gtudy. Of those 
employed out of the field, about 20 percent reported th^t they 

* could not find a job in th* field, about 14 percent iseported 

that they did not feel qualified and about 66 percent reported 
that they did not want ^jork in their field 6f study for varlo\j^s 
reasons. 

13. '^ Hourly earftings of vocational graduate. Of those employed 
full-time, the mean hourly earnings were $2.35 per hour.* Those 
employed in the field for wHich trained earn more 5 to 15 cents ^ 
per hour more than, those employed out of their field, 



V 



l^^N J^rgsent 'location of graduates. Abo^t 88 percent of all 
vocat^nM. £i*wduates still reside in the same city in which 
they attended high school. Of those employed full-time, about 

'95 percent are still in the same.tilty. 

Practical C^teer guidance. Counseling, and Placement f^r the 
Hon-ColleRe-Bound Student: f 

> 

This study reviewed data concerned with the practical career guidance 
and counseling for noncollege-bound students. The report's findings indicate 

^ that women, minority, ^and disadvantaged students^^have not obtained sufficient 
occupational lnf<^rmatlon ^nd assistance, in relating their abilities and 

^ interests to career, options . FurthenQore» the overall conclusion drawn was 
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that the functions, of guidance and counseling personnel generally have not 
been aligned >o provide practical career guidance for noncollege-bound 
students despite national priorities and allocations of funds. Recognizing 
t)ie need for reallgnmei^ of the coupsellng services for .the noncollege^-bound^, ' 
the report recotnmends that 1) guidance and couT^sellng experts'^provide more 
specific Information and 2) realignment be based on a planning ^model that 
Includes assessment of the^ priority of target groupsT selection of appropriate 
strategies, and evaluation'of efforts. ^ . ' ' ' 

A Comparative Study of Proprietary and Hon-EToPrletary Vocational 
^ Training Program: ^ 

A study of 51 proprietary and 14 non-proprietary schools In four cities 
examined student outcomes In four occupational areas; office, health, 
^mputer and technical occupations. Ahout 7,000^ stjidents^nd 3,200 alumni 
wer^ queried, . y " , . . ' 

Findings Indicate th^t ^8 percent of the gfgto ares sought t raining 
related Jobs and three'-quar ters of these persons found training-related Jobs. 
Ilowever, less than 20% of the proprietary^ alumni and onjly 13% of the non^ 
proprietary alumni obtained! Jobs through school placement service, a 
surprising result especially for proprietary schools, since virtually all 
offer placenent assistance* ,Most graduates Indicated satisfaction wlt^ 
.their current Job atatus. Of those alumni currently employed, abou& 342 
of the proprietary and 12\ of the non-proprietary group felt that the training 
was definitely nQt-^.wortii.the money. ' . 

; 

Cost benefit measures Indicate that the Investment In vocational training 
was well worthwhile for all occupational groups except the computer trainees 
ln_PrQMletary schools. Non-proprletarv school graduates have an advAt^tage 
over proprietary school graduates In cost-benefit measures and In salary gain 
from before training to the first Job In training. However, non-proprietary 
alumni overall earned less before training than proprietary graduates. 
Proprietary and non-proprietary schools differ substantially In their operations 
and program offerings; however, the student enrolled In both types of sichools 
are very similar terms of backgrounds and motivational characteristics. 
Most are young high school g?:aduates enrolled In full^tliAe programs^ with a 
goal of obtaining full-time Jobs. A sizeable proportion of the students \ 
(30% proprietary and, 42% non-proprietary) belong to minority ethnic groups. 
Accredited schools and chain schools surveyed are no more effective In placing 
graduates than non-accredited and non-chain schools^. Xltles surveyed Include: 
Chicago, Illinois; Atlanta, Georgia; San Francisco, California; and Rochester,^ 
Hew York. 



Vocational Education Impact Study: * 

, * f 

, Findings from the Vocational Impact Study, a three-part study completed 

• 'In 1972, provides (detailed analyses of available data from recent, studies of 

vocational students, data examining the Impact of the 1968 amendments and 

Information about the dypl^catlon, gaps and coordination of publicly funded 

skill training programs .ij|4./¥(> cities^ ^ » ' 
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Analysis ol Recent Studies; 

- Of 'all studies analy^d, the National Longitudinal surveys (also called 
the Parues study) provides the most recent and probably the, most reliable 
dafta about vocational education. The Parnes 9tudy confirm^ that enrollees 
of vocational programs do benefit from vocational training arf^ suggests that 
the Influence of voratlonal education on earnings Is more closely related 
to changes -ivrt^JW maorket conditions than had been thought to be the case 
before. 

Another study> a case study of three cltles/shows that high school 
graduates from vocational curriculum In the Instances surveyed experienced 
5 to 10 percentage points mare time employed during the six-year follow-up 
period than was the case with the graduates of the acadcalc xiurrlculum who 
did jiot attend* college. \ \ ' 

Impact of 1968 Ametfdments; 

R>r disadvantaged and handicapped populations » there appears to be no 
relationship between the degree to'whlch a State expended Federal set^-aslde 
funds and the Investment of State/lo<;al funds for the3e target groups. Data 
Indicate that these wdre low priority areas In some States and while most 
States have a formula for establishing priorities, some did not fulV expend 
the Federal set-asldes for these groups, the Vocational Impact Study reports. 

however, data Indicates th^it post^secondary programs* have a high Priority 
in most States and matching ratios also* Indicate a much greater State/local, 
effort In this category than. re<mlred by law. The most rapid growth In 
vocational enrollments In t}ie past five years has taken place In the posf* 
secondary programs. 

* J . . 

A <;tudv oftnupUcat ion. Caps and Coordination' of Eiib^^tciT T'Unded ' 
Skill In Training Programs In 20.£14:4e&t ' 

Data on more than 390,000 enrollees In 20 cities indicate that 65jS 
were enrolled In secondary vocational education programs. Of the r^alnlng 
35 percent who participated In Federal manpower programs, over two-**thlrds 
w^re enrolled in occupational programs In post-secondary Institutions. 
Analysis of cnrollee characteristics data Indicate that vocational programs 
and manpower programs serve different populations. Most manpower enrollees 
are thos^ over 18 years of age With 6th to 10th grade level o£ educational 
attainment. Such enrollees rarely find a place In po/tsecondary Institutions 
which usually have, some form of restriction on entering skills *traln,lng 
programs even where there Is a policy of open admissions, the report concludes 



Several manpower programs, notably Job Corps and the Nelghbothood Youth 
^ Corps, offer skill training to the high school age group normally served by 

. secondary vocational programs.. Accounting for only ri>o-percent -of the ^ 
secondary school^aged students enrolled In skill trainings these programs are 
primarily for dropouts. They offer the same occupational skills which are 
available In the better public secondary programs^ although the manpower 
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programs o££er considerably more service in terms o£ guidance, ranedial 
education, placement and Job coaching. 

Planned and' Ongoing Studies: • . 

An Ag8fe$sment o£ Vocational EducatioA Pr r^grama fpr the ' 
Handicapped ' * 

« . 

This study, to be completed id October o£ 1974, will identi£y, analyze, 
and compare administrative and organizational designs o£ vocational education 
programs serving handicapped students, .It will 4identi£y , describe and rank 
educational eKperiences and supportive services present in Vocational educa*- 
^MlOti programs £or handicapped students. A, sample o£ participating stydentis 
' "^d graduatfitf will i)e inTOrifiewea,* - ' ' . ' ^ - 

The study ^111 id^tl£y and analyze existing constraints or limitations 
in carrying out the various vocational education programs £or handicapped 
students,, including coPstraints Internal to the progr^, such as equipment ^ 
modi£ication or special £a]pilitie8, and those constraints external to the ^ 
program, such as limited .supportive services within the community, geographic 
isolation, and reluctance of employers to hire the handicapped. 

In£ormation will be developed to assess the £easibility tp expand a work 
experience component in vocational education programs £or the l^andlcapped 
and the necessary conditions under which expansion is possible^ This will 
involve interviews with participating employers in sites where prograihs have 
a work e^erience component as well as interviews with program personnels 

To the extent possible, the study wil^ assess t^e degree to which £unds 
£rom the ten percent setaside under Part , actually reach handicapped students 
rather than become indistinguishable £rom other .vocational education £unds. 

Analysis of Baa^ TTear Data o£ the National Study of High 
School' Seniors, 1972 - . » 

* The analysis is Resigned to provide a partial evaluation of the effects 
of major legislation in vocational education. Specifically, the analysis will 
use data from the National Longitudinal Study (base year data); Career 
Threshold^ (A Lcfngitudinal Study of the Education and Labor Market &feperience 
of Male Youth), referred to as the Parnes study; Years of Decision 'tA Longitu* 
dinal Study' qf the Educational and Labor Market E^erience of YouiK ffomen) 'Also 
referred to as the Parnes study; Vocational Education — Char actetid tics or 
Teachers and Students^969, and Vocal^ibnal Education, Charactelri&tic^ of Teachers 

^d Students — 1972. , - 

. 'h * 

To be completed in the fall of 197A, the analysis will: (1) assess 
the effectiveness of secondary programs for vocational education students 
compared with students pursuing other secondary school curricula; (2) ^ assess 
^ the changes in liocational education programs since the enactment of the 1968 , 
Amendments; and "(3) determine the relationships among post-pjpo'gram 
aspirations, performance and the vocational education^experl^ces that <he 
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Student has re<?felved. 



Sources of Eval^at^on Data; 



National Longitudinal ^tudy^of the -High School Cldss of 1972. Educational 
Testing Service, June 1973. ^ * ^ ' ^ 

Major City Secondary Education Sy^fftems:^ Class of 1970 Follov-up Surv^ of 
Vocational Program Graduates. Educational Systems R^earch Instltutei 
December 1972. 

. Practical Car^r Guidance^ Counseling and Placement for the Noncollege-Bound 
Students.' AroMlcan Institutes for Research, June 1973^ ~ 

The Vocational Impact Study: Policy Issues and Aaalytical Problems. Iti 
Evaluating Vocational Education: A Sttidy of the State Grant Mei^hanism; and 
A Study of Duplication. GaPst and Coordination of Publicly Funded Stclll 
Training Programs In 20 Cities. National Planning Association^ October 1972. 

A Coioaarative Study of Proprietary and Won-ProPrietary Vocational Training 
Proftrama . American Instlti^tes for Research^ November 1972f. 

National Longitudinal SurvevSi Survey of Work Experience of Males^ 14-24^ 
1966i and Survey of Work Eyper^ence of Yotmg Men. 1968. Center for Hiiman ^ 
. Resources feesearch> Ohio State University^ and U.S- Department of Coinmerce 
Pureau of Census, 1966 and 1966, often referred to as the Pames Study. 

A Cost Effective Study of Vocational Education: A comparison of Vocational " 
and nonvoOatioirtil EdutTatibn in Secondary Schools. Pennsylvania State 
University. ,1969. ^ t-^ / ^ 




The Effectiveness of Vocational and Technlodl Education* C enter for Vocational 
^nd Technical Education, University of Wisconsin^ 1971- 

Trends Ih Vocational Education^ USOE^ June 1970. ^ ,^ 

Annual State^ocatlonal Education Reports 

Reports from 2trte Advisory Coinmlttees . ^ . ^. 

Reports ftom the National A<lvlsory Committee 
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Program mmei/L. 



Vocational Education - Program for Studenta wltly^ 
Special Needs f 



/ 



alatlon: 



Vocational Education Act of 1963 ^^' 
is amettded - 1968, ■ Part^,- Section ^02 '<b> < ■ 



I Expiration Date; 
Junfr.30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTOHY 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

31973. 
1974 



Program Purpose and Operation t 



AUTHORIZATION 

■$40,000,006 , 
46.000,000 
50,000.000. 
60, 000, "000 
■ 60.000.000 

- 60,000.000- 



J 



APPROPRIATION 

$20,000,000 . 
20,000.000 
20,00O;000 ^ 
20,000.000 

2o.ooo;ooo 



Granta are allocated to the States by formula, with no matching, required 
to aaaiat in provi/ling aupport for programs and aeryices for peraona who 
Are unable to succeed in regular vocational programs becsuiBe of poor 
academic background^ lack^of /motivation, and/or depreaaing environmental 
factora* Programs are concentrated within the States in communities where 
there is a high incidence of youth unemployment and high achool dropouta. 
Special aervices and program^ are provided these youth and adulta to ) 
encourage them to atay in school to acquire the academic and occupatiopal 
akilla needed for auccea&f^l employment or to. continue to puraue^ their ^ 
; career preparation. v 

Special aervicea provided include specially trained teachera in remedi^ 
and bilingual apecialities^ straff aideSj additional counseling aervices, 
facilities accegaible to a Klgh concentration of ttjese^atudenta^ and ^ 
instructional materlala and equipment beat auited to'tl>elr underatanding 
and abilities. * 



Some of the areas where these funda have been expeA^lifTare thoa^ where 
Engliah ia a aecond language^ rural depressed communitiea, low-coat 
housing in the inner city, correctional inatitutions* and off -reservation 
locatioha with a predominanc^^of Ame^can Indians. j:---^ 
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Program Scopes Effectiveness: 



Progrcjm data indicate increasing numbers are being served. In fiscal 
year 1972, about 191,000 students were enrolled under Section 102j(b) . 
\ total oi l'S2,77S were enrolled In fiscal year 1P71. i^ata on nutoheM of 
^stu('rrts pligiMp for sucS programs arc not availaMe. 

Statue Advisory Council Reports generally reflect a concern about the low 
percentage ,.o£ disadvantaged and handicapped being served by vocational 
education in their-Tespective States. Problems ranging from lack of a valid 
system £or identifying these target girpups to lack of special programs to 
meet their needs\wereListed. In general, recommendations mentioned thWt, 
.Actional ' eduoatSS^s not available to aH handicapped, atld that their* 
needs had not been defined and that tite handicapped and disadvantaged in 
many cases had not been identified statewide. >^ 



Onaoinj^ and Planned Evaluation Studies! 



None, 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Annual State Vocajidfonal. Education Reports 

State Advisory Council Reports 
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ANNUAL /EVALUATION IfEPOBt ON 
'rouCATION PROGRAMS 




P r oar ^ifl Name : 



Vocational Education-Research and Training 



Legislation ; 



Expiration Date ; 



Funding iflstor/ : 



Vocational Education Act of 1963 
BB amended 1?68, Part C 

Authorisation 



None 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
19(9 
'1970; 

1972 
1973 
1974 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 




11,85(M>00 

^5§b,000 ' 
-22,500,000 
35,500,000 
56,000,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
67,500,000 
67,500^000 



Ai^propriation 

A- 

$ 11,850,000 
17,730,000 
, 10,000,000 
13,550,000 . 
11,550,000 
1,100,000 
35,750,000 
18,000,000 
18,000,000 ' 

l8,000j00O-::7^' 



From Fiscal 1965 through Fiscal 1969^^ayresearch funds a)>iiropi^lated under 
the -Vocational Education Act'were reserved by the U.S. Coramidsioner "ol Edu- 
cation for direct Federal grants and contracts. This. arrangement was modi- 
■ fied by part C of th^ , Vocational Education Amendments ftf^ 1968^«iwhich pro- 
vided for a division of the funds between the Conndf^oi^er and the Statue 
BQatlls for Vocational. Education. From 502 of the, sums avMlable to each 
State, the ^Commissioner is authorized to make grants t5^.^nd cdnttacts ^th 
institutions of higher education^ public and^ private agencies, Statg^bcMhrdetytAhd with 
Stat^ board approval— to local educational agencies. The remaining 50% of the fupd^ 
available to the Stkt^ are used by the Board in accordance with its State Plan. 

The Part C funds are used for reseordi; for training ptpgrams to familiarize ^ 
personnel with research result^ at^d products; for developmental, experlt^ntal, 
or pilot programs designed to ^eet the special vocational aeedd of youth^^ ^ 
especially the disadvantaged;^ for demonstration and, dlsseminat^n project^; 
and for establishing and; operating State Research Coordinating Unl^^Ct7*a). 

The*RCy Is the officially designated unit locate'd In a State^fiepartment of 
Education or a State university vhl'ch adminli^ers the Stat«^^ vocational 
. research programs, and disseminates resear<^ findings to^^tdmlnistratorsf 
tfeachers and counselors^ and teacher educatu>rs. Maqy RCU^s now operate 
^ extensive Informatlpn M^rleval und dissemination systems linked to and based 
on the ERIC syst&m. Other RCU functions Include Statewide and I0C9I evalu- 
ation 'scudl*es^ assistance in State planning efforts,, and coordination of 
. State-administered Exemplary Pr'ojects under Part of the Vocational Education' 
Act. ^ . ' 

' / 134 ; 
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Program Scope and Effectlvetiess t ' ^ * • , 

In Fiscal 103 the Commlsa/oner^s portion of the Part C funds were concen^ 
trated on career educat£ofrr'''TTiys was done by awarding these -funds directly 
to the States on a I'^^^ation formula basis to enable each State to establish 
a demonst^ration, testing, and development site for career education n^odel ^ 
prograE^, to engage in adaptive curriculum development for tailoring to their 
own conditions the curriculum materials emerging from various Federal ai^d 
State career education efforts, and/or to begin the diffusion of ^t^t^ S^^^^ 
^,^^c^tiot^' cpmgpi^^ts^i;Q,0^er^J9^ By'lEhfe^'fenA tif Fiscal 1973, 

f^^^^emervt and diffusion of mode'l programs of career educatfion were underway 
Xn all States as a result of this effort. ^ * 



Also during: Fiscal 73, State funds' under .Part* C supported approximately %25 
grants* or contracts. Priqfity areas which received attention were: career 
education, problems ^£ disadvantaged students, cost<-eff e^tiveness and cost^ 
benefits of programs and ^services , improvement of State and local adminis- 
tration of vocational education, program and system evaluation, new and emerge 
ing occupational areas, vocational guidance, follow-up studies of graduates, 
and .employment needs of specific communities. ' - 

because of the legislative changes in FV 70 and the direct^ distribution of 
funds to the States in FT 73, it' is too soon to make any Assessment of the 
overall impact of this revised Program. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluati'on Studies ; 



In Fiscal 73 each of the individual. Federal ly**administe red discretionary pro- 
jects was required by Federal Regulations to have an independent evaluation by 
a third-party agency* ^Thls evaluation was included in the grant or contract 
funds provided for the^^projeqt. The Stateradministered research projects and 
the StatejpCU's were evaluated by the State Advisory Councils for Vocational 
E^u^tffeixSn as a part of tl)eir overall respotisilbility for evaluating 4II programs 
'Covered by the State Plan for Vocational Education* 



In addition, the Office of Education is negotiating a coptract with the 
National Acade'ky of Science to perform a comprehensive study of the planning, 
management, and imp*a(^ of the Federal vocational educatioti research program 
since its ince^ion in 19j55* The study is planned for con^letlronj^n Fiscal 1976 ► 
Also, "Project Baseline,^' a Federally-funded, ongoing natiofibl study of the 
impact of vocational education program^^ plans to include a special component 
* ^to gather information on^ the Effects of OE funded vocational education research. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Sui:vey of Vocational Education Student and Teacher Characteristics in Public 
Secondary Schools,' 1972 . Mestat, Inc^ Rockville, Md., 1973. (OE Contract 
\ OEC-0-72-457Z) ^ . . . 

Third-parfey fivaluat^^feeports on Discretionary Projects ^ , ^ 

Annual State Vocational' Education Reports (State Board funds) 
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State Advisory Council Report^ (State programs) 
Annual RCU Reports ^ ^ 
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2) Providing ancillarv services and other activities which assure quality 
in all consumer and homemaking education prograins. Ancillary services 
and activities include 'support of: (a) State and local supervisory staffs 
who provide leadership for program development and for the future Homemakers 
of America, the vocational student organization which is integral part 
of the instructipnal programs; (b) preservice and inservice education £ov 
teachers through workshops, conferences, and individual consultation; 
(c) curriculum development with special emphasis on consumer education,^ 
nutrition education, family life and parent education and programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, particularly the economically depressed; 
Xd) , research, pilot-demonstration programs, evaluation with leadership 
development for graduate students and (e) start-up of innovative programs 
in tonaumer and homemaking education. 



Program Scope & Effectiven 

Since the psssage of the Vocational Education Amen<^ents of 1968, totsl 
enrollments in consumer and homemaking education in programs which received 
Federal funds have increased 47.6 percent. In Fiscal Year 1967, the 
enrollment totaled 2,129,727 and in Fiscal Yesr 1972, it was 3,164,292. 
Eight, percent of the total enrollments in Fiscal 1972 were mal^. In 
Fiscal Year 1972, there Wer^ 870^1^954 enrolled in programs in depressed areas. 

Curriculum revisions over the Isst five years in many States in consumer 
and homemaking education make i't possible for youSt and adults to enroll 
in comprehensive courses including all six areas of their interest. Th^ 
following table shows that some areas of home economics have had a greater 
growth in enrollments than others, xfhich also may reflect some of the 
psrticular educational needs of individuals todoy' 

Area of. Home Egonomics Enroliment"FY 67 ^ ^nrollmenl?"FY 72 _ 

Consumer and Homemaking (total) 2>lfi9,727 . 3,164,292, 

Child Development 64,?12 138,589 - 

Clothing and Textiles . ^ . . 285,964 364»655' " 

Consumer Education ^ 4,924 102,0155 

Family delations . 95,367 190,397 

Food and Nutrition » ^ 62,348 222,552 

Home Management 38,576 '55,897 

Housing axid Home Furnishings 73,562 105,296 
Comprehensive Consumer and 

Homemaking -and "Qtlier 1,428,190 1>992,5A0 
EsUmated enrollments forT^iscal Year 1973 is 3,435,000. 
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education projects Initiated £n FY 1971 with discretionary funds from Fart C 
of the Vocational Education Act* in addition, these Fart D projects have 
served as demonstration sites within each^tate, providing operktlonal examples 
o^ career education functioning in local settings. 

State-a<^mlnistered.Fart D projects are in operation *in all Spaces, utilizing 
the So percent o£ the appropriatiOBv^lloctedr to the. State Boards for Vocational 
Education. In Tt 1972, 300 State-administered Fart D projiects were in 
operati<kn, inany'of which represented con^Hnuations of [Iroject^ initiated in 
FY 1970 or FY 1971. About 175 of these projects' feere focused various 
aspects and components of career education. ^ 

In a number of States, such as Fennsylvanli^ Kentucky, Gettrgia, Mississippi, 
Wyoming, and Oregon,^ a systematic. Statewide plan has been formulated for the 
development and diffusion of career educj^tion. These plans provide for coor- 
dination through the State Research Coordinating Unit (RClf), which is supported 
under Fart C of the Vocational Education Act. These Statewide plans generally 
use the discretionary Fart D project as a focal point for (areer education 
model-building. The plan then involves diffusion of tested career-eduction 
components to other school districts throughout the State, utilizing State- 
■ administered F^rt D and Part C funds as well ^s funds' from other sources 
(such as the Appalachian Regional Commission) to assist school districts in 
adapting and implementing the' career education programs. 

Froaram Scope ^nd Eff P^tiven^^ai 

Federal}.y**admlni&tered, FY 73 funds were used to initiate a new three-year 
cycle of about 60 projects^ with at least cme in each State, /^gain the 
average cost was $130,000 per project, apa the awards were made in June 1973.' 
At the end of FY 73 plans were bade to/^ransfer the operation of this program 
to the Region^ Offices. A meeting jff Regional representatives was^held on* 
June 28 and 29, 1973 in Washington/ and the responsibility for adnjinistering 
^the new cycle of projects was officially transferred as of July 1, 1973". 

State^admlnistered, FY 73 funds were used tov^fund about 300 new projects. 
Of these, Approximately 160 are focused on the career edOcatipn cpncept^ 



All Federally-administered projects have includefl proyisioos for a ''third- 
party" evaluator. The funds'^^Twided for each Jrant cover the cpet'^, and the 
project tflrector is respoilslble for arranging a sub-contract with an "butside 
agency to evaluate his project. A copy of , th'S'^efUj^dtlpn report, for each 
completed project is provided to ^he OE Frogram admlnlSctW^iaI:;:;;^ftXeay 
^ble, they are ?ead individually in connection with decifirfjdM^-ahflurT^^g^^ 
funding. However, not enough reports have yet been received to sugges t'^'ThBt^ 
the content provides any bas^s {or drawing\generali2atioQS a]?out all projects^ 

Ongoing and ^Xan^j^d- Evaluation Studies ! 

In June 1973 a one-year contract (OE^-0-73-6663) was awarded to Developimenc 
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AssoclateSi Inc.| Washlngtoni D.C. for an evaluation of the Vocational 
Exemplary Projects* Fifty site visits to Federally*funded projecta will 
be made to gather information abaut effectiveness as a demonstration^ 
coetSi and Impact on students., The study will also gather Information on 
State-administered projects through visits to State Departmenta to obtain 
data on the dissemination and replication of exemplary projecta* funding 
pattemsi and costs within the State. 



Soutces of Evaluation Datai 



Annual Reports from Directors of Federally '^Funded Projects 
Third-Party Evaluator*s Rapports on Federally-Funded Projeo^ 
Annual State Reports on State-Administered Projects 
State Advisory Council Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Vocational Education - Consumer and Homemafclng Education 

L ' ^ 

LeRlalatlon; ^^Z^ * Expiration Date; 

' ' * --^ 

Vocatloiial Education Act of 1963, June 30, 1975 

as j»endfed In 1968', Part ? 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 






1966 






1967 






19168 






1969 




$15,000,000 


1970" 


$25,000,000 


1971 


35,000,000 


21»250»0G0 


1972, ' " 


' 50»000,000 


25»625»000 


1973 


50»000,000 


25,625»000 


1974 * ■ 


50,000,000 


o 30»994»000 



Prdftram Purpoae and^tferatlon: 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and Part F of the Vocational Amendments 
of 1968 provide formula grants- to States for programs In Consumer and^ 
Homemafclng Education. States must use at least one^thlrd of the Federal 
funds allocated for ptegrams In econQmlc;^liy depressed areas or areas with 
high rates of unetaiployment. Fifty percent mat^chlug Is required except In 
economically ^pressed areas or areas with high rates of unentploymeht vhe££^ 
^^tchlng Is 9u percent Federal and 10 percent Stat| A?d/or local* The 
grants to Statea are to asslat them In: 

1) Offering educational jprograms whlch-j^gvtte-ioatructlon speclflAlly far 
preparing youth and adults for the pccup^^^jj ^^graMk lng with anptrasls 
on dual role ot homemafcer and wage earne'r^'^^h^^^^^^^^^cg^-tp their . 
employablllty. Programs offered on the jun^,or High, sej;ondary» postsecondary, 
ahd adult levels provide Instruction for: (a) the Improvement of home 
.environments and famll^ life Including child growth -de velppmenti and parent 
education; (b) for developing competencies which contribute to employablllty 
Including progr^ma In management, nutrition and Interpersonal relation^, 
. and othei;*homeiiia1clng*aklllsi and (c) .for Improvement of consumer behavior by 
Including consumer education as^ an Integral'* part of all Instructional programs; 
and as ^ aeptf^ate independent course t9 all Individuals regardleaa of ^ 
objectives. * . ' * * /^^W 
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2) Providing anclllarv services and other activities which assure quality 
In all consumer and homemaklng education programs ^ Ancillary services 
and activities Include 'support of: (a) State and local supervisory staffs 
who provide leadership for program development and for the I'uture Homemakers 
of America, the vocational student organization which Is an Integral part 
of the Instructional programs; (b) preservlce and Inservlce education ^ot 
teachers through workshops, conferences, and Individual consultation; 

(c) curriculum development with special esnphasls on consumer education/ 
nutrition education^ family life and parent education and programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, particularly the economically depressed; 

(d) .research, pilot-demonstration programs > evaluation with leadership 
development for graduate students and C^) start-up of Innoyatlve programs 
In consumer and homemaklng education ^ 



Program Scope & Ef fectlvenassi 

Since the passage of the Vocational Education Amen^ents of 1968, total 
enrollments In consumer and homemaklng education In programs which received 
Federal funds have Increased 47>6 percent* In Fiscal Year 1967, the 
enrollment totaled 2,129,727 and In Fiscal Year 1972^ It was 3,l6A,292. 
Elght^percent of the total enrollments In Fiscal 1972 were mal^« In 
Fiscal Year 1972, there Werg 870^954 enrolled In programs In depressed areas. 

Curriculum revisions over the last five years In many States In consumer 
and homemaklng education make I't possible for you£h and adults to enroll 
In comprehensive courses Including all six areas of their Interest > Th^ 
following table shows that some areas of home economics have had a greater 
growth In enrollments than others, x^ilch also may reflect some of the 
particular-educational needs of Individuals todP^y; 

Atea of. Home Economics Enroliment*FY ^ 67 ^ l^nrollmenfe-FY 72 ^ 

Consumer and Homemaklng (total) 2>129,727 . 3,164,292, 

Child Development ^ 6A,ffl2 ^ 138,589 - 

Clothing and Textiles ; . . 285,964 36A,659' ^ 

Consumer Education ^ A^92A 102^055 

Family delations . 95,367 190,397 

Food and Nutrition # 62,3A8 222,552 

Home Management 38,576 ' 55,897 

Housing and Home Furnishings ' 73,562 105,296 

Compfehenslve Consumer and ^ - 

Homjamaklng and Qtfier , 1,A28,190^ 1>992,540 

^sUmiated enrollments for'Flscaf Year 1973 Is 3,A35,000- :v * 
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Ongoing and Planned Studies: 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Annual State Vocational Education Keporte 



Descriptive Reports submitted by State Departments of Education^ State 
Supervisors of Home Economics 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS • . * ' 




s. 

Program Name: 




Vocational Education - Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 




Legislation: Expiration Date: 




VEA of 1963, as amended 1968, Part G June 30, 1975 




FUNDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATION APPROPRIATION 


-4 


1965 
1966 

1967 - - . - • 

1968 . - . 

1969 $20,000,000 • -0- 

• . 1970 35,000,000 $1A,000,000 
1971 . 50,000,000 18,500,000 
197 2 75 ,*T300 , 000 19 , 500 , 000 
197 3 75, 000 , 000 19 , 500 , 000 
i97 A , 7 5 , 000 , 000 19 , 500 , 000 




Program. Purpose and Operation: • 


• 


Formula grants are made to the States to support cooperative education 
programs which Involve arrangement between schools and employers, enabling 
students to receive vocational Instruction In th^ school and related on-the- 
job training, through part-time employment. Priority Is given to areas wKere 
there Is high Incidence of student dropouts and youth unemployment. Students^ 
must be at least 14 years oljl and are paid by the employer either a minimum 
wage or a student-learner rate established by the Department of Labor. Federal 
support may cover program operation, added training costs to employers, payment 
for services or unt^sual costs to students while In training, and Ancillary 
servlcjes. Federal funds may be used for all or part of a Staters expenditure 
for programs authorized and approved under State Plan provisions. 




Part G cooperative vocational education program^ have extended the range of 
occupations for which training can be offered, such as marketing and distribu- 
tion, business and office, trade and Industrial, and health occupations. In 
addition there was an emphasis on developing cooperative education programs 
for small communities which cut across several occupational fields In one 
program setting. Students could prepare for specific areas of gainful emplojnnei 
wMcTi werf* not avaUa^^Ia previously hccauGG of irsuf f Iclelit enroWfcent or lack 
of faclll^tles to support specialized vocational programs. Most of the new 
l)rojCrams wr>i;r> d^v^lnn^H ;*ro«c T.T^^^ \^\6^ r;>fpo nf or^ool ^1rnnnv^o on-^ 
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Part G programs were also provided in the earlier graded to £ac^itate 
exploration and* development of general work attitudes and skills. 

To involve mote disadvantaged vouth in fiscal'year 197^,. increas'ed emphasis 
was given to the implementation of special Provisions under Part,0 which 
permit the reiuibur sequent to employer^ for certain added costs incurred in 
providing on-the-job training and /the payment of unusual costs associated 
with student participation in tKe prograto. , 

Program Scope: 

In fiscal year 1972, 459,614 students were enrolled in cooperative educa- 
tion programs, of these 340,690 coope^tive students were supported from 
Part B funds; 118,924 students from Part G. 

Under Part G funds, 101,103 students were in secondary programs and 17^452 
were in postsecondary. States report that these Par|^ enrollments include ' 
50,769 disadvantaged students and 6,389 handicapped students. However^ States 
do Pot report disadvantaged or handicapped students by educational level. 

Program Effectiveness: " . * 

! 'T' 

The first phase of "Assessment of Schoo;-Supervised Work EdficatjLpn Programs" 
examined the different configurations of work education prqgran^to determine 
whether ^hey are meeting their intended objectives and to suggest ways in 
which different types might be modified or expanded. A st^^atified random 
sample of 50 wor^^ education sites was drawn from 500 representative programs 
using three variables as the basis Cor the dtratlfication. The 50 were 
distributed , as follows oit the basis of those ifariables determined as most 
relevant: * * 

• - * 

Education level: Secondary (36)^ postsecondary (14) 

Primary purpose: Specific occupational training (30*) ; 
dropout prevention (14), career exploration (6)' ^ 

^Industrials setting: Farming region (15), bedroom community (11), 
single industry are (9), major Industrial/business center (15) 



♦Specific occupational training programs are generally thosje funded under . 
Part G. Findings relating to Work Study (or Dropout prevention) programd , 
are reported in the following, Section which describes lyrogi^^ii^ funded 
under Part H of the 19^AmehdiAents. ^ 
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According to the study findings, cooperative education programs appear to 
be generating the most enthusiasm among students, employers, and school 
officials because they meet the expressed needs and objectives of all 
groups « Students feel that* cooperative education programs are providing 
dxem witli^ valuable job training. Employers feel that they are getting their 
money's worth from student workers and are contributing to their profession. 
School administrators and teachers are satisfied with the learning experiences^ 
and job placements after the training period. 

&dQ£erative education programs are reported as more likely tfhan other 
types of program^ to: (1) provide s.tudents with job-related instruction in, 
school; (2) provide job placement services and have a high rate of jo^-related 
placements; (3% helip students in deciding on an occupation; and {A) provide 
students with jobsthat fit into tfleir career piaffe, have a high level of 
Responsibility anoaf ford a high degree of satisfaction. ' • 

* 

But there are some negative findings compared wtt^^ other types, gooppr^itive progr 
are (1) more apt to discriminate Against students on the basis of student 
attitude; (2) less effective in reducing, student absenteeism; (3) more apt 
to interfere with students *otber activities in school and out; (4) more apt 
to segregate job placements by sex, and (5) more likely to restrict Xheir . 
offerings to s^tudents with rather conforming^ middle-classnTeh^viovs. 

Employers participating in secondary level work education programs > regard- 
^less of purpose, rated over'all program quality significantly higher than 
did employers participating in postsecondary programs. However, from the 
standpoint of related placements and quality of training, the postsecondary 
occupational training programs were superior to their secondary counterparts. 

The employer ratings of individual work education sti^dents proved to be a 
very significant variable in gaining an understanding of wo^V education 
programs. ?or students^ a higher rating by th& employer was associated with 
greater job satisfaetlon, and for employers a higher average rating, of his 
students was associated with a higher^' rating of overall program quality. 
Thus, careful matching of students to j-obsi, which meet their career objectives, 
,8o that they are likely to succeed and'be highly rated 'by their-^anployers , 
appears to be one of^the most crucial tasks for work education programs, in 
l^erma of both st;udent satisfaction and employer acceptance. ' 

^ Pay factors playerf an Important role in determining the way the" employers ' , 
in the study sample viwed work education progr-ama. Where students were 
paid less than regular employees, employers were significantly more likely 
to rate the program's overall quality as excellent. , - \ ' ' 

From the students* point o£ view, pay plays a minor aifd somewhat amMguous 
role: students who are paid for their work are slightly, but not statisti- 
cally significantly, more satisfied with their jobs than students who are 
not paid. -But the attitude of those not paid toward school JLs likely, to 
improve after joining the "program^ Xhese findings were not predicted and the 
.reasons for them are unclear. 
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The Industrlal/cotnmunlty settlrig ln which the program was located played 
a minor role as far as the characteristics of the various work education 
programs were concerned, and most variations found wer^ not unexpected — 
for Instance, pay rates and the proportion of ethnic minorities involved 
were higher In urbta areas than elsewht're* The one surprising finding was 
that the level of studeil*s4 satisfaction with their jobs was significantly 
higher among programs in rural settings than ampng programs In any of the 
^ 'ottner three types of settings. 

Postsecondary programs are more effective than those at secondary school 
level In nearly al^ aspects; specifically, they rated higher' on j^b-related 
Instruction, job-related placements, student followup, helping students to 
decide on ^n occupation, and providing them wj tji jobs tha^ fit Into their 
career plans, with jobs with high restionslbilltv ratlnKs#and v lt h iobe,wlt\i 
which thev ar** hiflhlv sat^fled-^ Two exceptions were found, however, anployers 
rated secondary students l^lgher than those from pos tsecondary" educational 
Institutions, and-secondary^ students earn slightly mora than do postsecondary 
school student workers: ^ . ^ 

T\/o compofients of student satisfaction were consldere<i In this study. First, 
* how do-st^udents participating In work education program^ compare with 
slmllV vocational students, who are not pajrtlclpatlng tn work education 
programs but ?re holding jobs' with respect to (1) their degree of Satisfaction 
with the-jobs th^y held, and (2) Improvement In^ their satisfaction toward ^ 
schooi after thfev iolned t_hf* work f^ducatlon oroer^m or b&lii wbrklnKt The 
two student groups tllffered little In terms of their satisfaction vlt^i th^lr io-^s, 
but satisfaction with school In^Creased to a significantly greater degree 
among students participating In Vork education programs than^ among those 
work*lng but hot tn<?olved with the program. The most Important Influence on 
the student's job satisfaction were how well he was rated by his employer 
and the degree to which he felt this job afforded him responsibility.. ^ 

Level^^f job responsibility also had a positive Impjact In improvlngya student's 
attitude toward school. (Other than this, only such non-manlpulable back- 
' ground characteristics as ethnicity, sex and age appeared to Influence 
changes In satisfaction with school-rafter a student* enrolled In ^he ^ork 
education program.) - ' * 

The study was also concerned with determining ^ what degree these programs 
were fosterling discriminatory practices. It was found that wblle'^no 
programs would admit to overt discrimination, subtler fotms weXJe ratKer 
'^<iomraon. Thus, while the majority of the programs were Integrated, , only 30 
percent of the* Interviewed employers had been assigned students of more than 
one race. Sexual stereotypes were being fostered JLn a similar manner with 
only 39 percent of the employers receiving students of both sexes. - # 

Cost Effectiveness of Selected Cooperative Vocational Programs; ^ 

This exploratory study examined data fromm 11 school districts In 3 States 
to obtain cost comparisons with cooperative vocational education prograijis 
and regular vocational programs. While no obvious differences were found 
In the. cost of either program, the analysis was hampered because of the 
lnal)lllty to make direct comparisons since similar programs are seldom 
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jolfefed using both methods. ^ - - * 

^Effectiveness comparisons were based on standard follow-up Information 
provided by the schools- In' addltlofk a brief survey of employers was 
CopJucted to ohtnln their attitudes about graduates of cooperative 
•progr iins versus non-cooperative programs. School data Indicated no obvious 
difference in the work experience of the two &roups^< However, the employer 
survey^ shoved a definite difference. The sample of employers favored 
graduates of co^op students ( 59 percent over those of non* co-op), , 
(4 percent \/ith 37 . percent Indicating tjo dlfflerence. School data 
IntHcatetl t^^at t^> co-od students Save little difficulty finclng ^obs anJ 
tliat a su^stantial pc^rcehtage of co--op stud*?nts (4^ percent) were aNJe to - 
continue 5nlJ-timo f^moloympnt with tlielr co-op employer. 



Qn^olnR and Pl*anned Evalultlon Studies: 

The second phase 'o/ the Assessment of Scliool-Supervlsed WorV Education 
Programs will provide (l) outcome Information for the 1800-2000 students 
identified as progr^ participants and the non^^partlclpant contiiol group 

'about l8 months after they graduated or }eft school; (2) an additional 
sample ef 50 case studies which focus pn secondary and postseconda^ 
cooperatlve^educatlon programs Ip urban areas. The flrSt case studies"' 
focused on th*e widest ranfe^'&f programs, .Findings are fairly clear as to 
the suCQ^Ss'of small cooperative education programs In serving persons from- # 
mlddle-clas^ background and attitudes . They were less conclusive,^ partially . 

.because of the size of the sample abiout the viability and the .constraints in 
llirltlng expansion of cooperative education programs in Inner city aettlogs, 
in larger'school districts, in serving large numbers of minority/ handicapped . 
or persons with special n^eds. This is scheduled to begin the spring of 1974* 



Sources of Evaluation Data: , - ' * ' . 

~ ' C ' 

An Atfsesstnent of Schools-Supervised Work Educa.tlon Pro^^t^s.* Systems 
DeveloTunent Corporation, October 1973, 

Cost . Effectiveness of Selected Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 

as Compared wit!. ''ocAtlonal Programs without Cooperative Component. Battelle 

Columbus Laboratories', June, 1973'. ' * * 

Annu^UState Vocational Education Reports _ ' . 

State Advisory Committee Reports , * - * 

m f 
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ANKIIAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ' 



Program Name : . ' ■ 

■ ■ ' y * 
Vocational Educatlon-lJork Study Programs 



Legislation: •' 

VEA of 1963, as amended 1968 Part H, 
extended hy pVl, 91-230 and P.L. 92-3«6 



Explrat^lon Date; 
June 30, 1975- 



FUNDING; HISTORY 



YEAR 

t 


AUTHORIZATION ' 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 . 


. $30,'dt)0,000 ' . 


$ 5,000,000 


i966 


50,000,000 


2^,000, OOfJ^ 


1967 ' 


35,.000',000 


• 10,000,000 


'1968 


35,000,000 


' io;ooo,ooo 


1969 


35,000,000 


-6- 


1970 


35,000,000 y. 


4,250,fl00 


1971 


■ 45,000,000 ' A 


- 5,500,000 - 


197F " 


■ 55,000,000, " • 


'6,000,000 


1973 


■ 55,000,000 


. 6,000 ,gof) 


197^ 


, 55,000,000 


. 7-,849,000 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

t Formula grants' are allocated ta the States for work-stud^apftfcogVaqis Mo 

. assist. economically disadvantaged full-time vocational' eauA^^nal' students , 
ages 15-20,- to remain In school }jfy prpV^dlng part-tlif^ employment with 
public employers. Priority ^'I's given to areas^.of hlgti^ .school dropout rates 
and youth unemployipent. Funds are used for th^^ ^^jmlnlstiTatlon of the ' 
program anci for compensation o£t students t)y, the local educational agencies 
.or otKet public agencies; or In^tltfUtlons.' Matching Is 80 percent Federal 
and 20 percent State and local. ^ * * *^ . 

_^ Work stu^y Is esseiftlally an Income maintenance program for the economically 
deprjv^d youth who are' In schjpol.^ Only about 2 percent of the Federal funds 
Is used for administration; nearly all funds, ibout 98 percent ,^o directly 
to needy stu<}ents In the form of wages for a public service jot. 



Studeots provided financial assistance are the economically disadvantaged 
, who are apt to drop out of school before obtaining sufficient job s)dlls* 
for economic Independence.. Retention of these students in school x>pens 
nvanerous additional options for the4?tUdent Lti employment and further 
education. ' , - * ^ . . * * 



1V+ 



r " ! " . * : - . . ^ 

Vocational worlc study wag first autho^rlztfd in, the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. The cumulative enrollment siij^e then has been nearly 250,000 
students, Sx/m 28,726 se<*ondary and postseoncdary ^tudentS were served In ^ \ 
fiscal year t^7^; in 1972,* the number increased to 30,896, of these, 
23,201 were Secondary and 7,*6^5 were Dostsecondary, 

While the primary purpose of the work study program is tiTv^rovide financial 
support, reports from the States reveal that other gains a&siijfei^ such as 
ef forts ^ to find eimployment in areas related to the vocational) instruction* 
Typical positions held b3^work-study students Included: food^rvice worker, 
clerk-typist, hospital aide, printing assistant , drafting assistant, furniture 
repairman^ and appliance irepairman* 

.-; . . . • ' - X ■ ' . , 

PTP^ram Effectiven'fess: * ^ - 

* Work fttufly pregrams appear to be meeting their basic objective which is to 
keep students in school by providing them with financial assistance, according 
to "the ^'Assessment of" School Supervised Work ^Education'* study completed in 
the fall of 1973, (The study is furtl^er des^cribed In the section relating 
^to Cooperative Education program3 J ' ' , ' 

While many'work study programs >f4ve additional go^s such ^ts improving the 
4^ disadvantaged youngster's sttituae^ toward sichool and work, very few attempt 
to offer students i^lated classvork or, intensive vocational training, the 
' * < report indicates* Stu<]ents ace plated DXlmarily in unskilled blue , collar 
"aiiu clerical iPbs* ^ > 

'^It wns apparent* that many students were olaced in rather boring deadend 
'jebs which didn't challenge their capabilities, gave them no real appreciation 
for the world of work and failed to allow them to explore career interests 
on their own," the report stated. As Indicative-^f this, only 6 percent of 
the cooperative education programs were in the lowest category of job 
■ respAnsiblllty scale whereas 75 percent of the secondary work educat^ion 
students were in this category* Similarly, when asked whethel" or not^ . ^ 
their work education programs helped them to decide oh an occupation, 35 percent 
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of the secondary students in cooperative education said 'V^^" compared 
with only 18 per^ient In the work study programs. 

Analysis ot. pay factors Indicate that students In work study programs are 
mr^rr It^^cl^' tSan any ot'^er tyoe of pr<Jgram * ^ * ' 

to offer students jobs paying at leaaf the minimum wage. Wont study students 
work primarily for money; however, cooperative students ^Indlcated^ that * 
getting occupational training experience was ^ore Important th&n pay. 

Ongoing or Planned Evaluation Studies: ^ ^ > ^ 

A follow-up of the participating students and the control group Interviewed 
In the first phase of the"School Supervised Vork Education Study** Is planned 
for FY 1975. A feasibility phase to test recovery rates Is planned. *If 
. , an 85% response rate can be obtained} the students will be re-lntervlewed. 

* " * 

The follow-up of the original sample study .will provide^ Information about 
what happens to work study students after they graduate. Data should 
Indicate whether they completed ttielr training, 'learned a skill which they 
cou^^^use after graduation and in general, whether those s.tudents In work-* 
study programs fared better than the control groups. 

' ^Sources of Evaluation Data^. ' „ ' ^ 

Assessment of School-Supervised Woric Education Programs. 
Systems Development Corporation, September 1973, <^ 



1 



Annual State Reports 

State Advisory Conroittea Reports- 
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^^NUAL EVALUATION^ REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS " 

Program Hame ; 

Vocational Education — Currlculuid Development 



Legls'lation ; 

VEA o£ 1963, as amendjad, Part I 



Funding History ; 



Ygar 

1969 
1970 • ■ 
1971 
■1*72 
1973 
1974 " 



Authorization 

$ 7,000,000 
. 10,000,000 
10; 000, 000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 

10, boo, 000 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, .1975 

Appropriation 

^ -0- 
■ 880,000 
4j 000, 000 
3,981,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 



Program Purpo&e and Objectives' : 

Part I of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, authorizes^ the 
Commissioner to make grants to ot^cbfttta^rts-Vlth cblt%g»iaftfa universities, 
\^^,^^^State boar4s, and other public or nonprofit private agencies and Institutions 
/^^^tM curriculum development In vocational and technical education^ No matching . 
funSs-are required* . ^. ^ ' ^ , 

T,1ie CuiTt^^lum Development Program provides for the development, testing, and 
dlssemina^^ of vocational education curriculum materials for use In t^chlng 
occupatlonalx^bjects ^ Including cu^rlculums for new and changing occupational 
fields and vob^lonal teacher education. It further provides for: developing 
standards for cui^^culum development In all occupational fields; coordinating 
the efforts of the States with respect to curriculum development and managemfiR*; 
, surveying curriculum materials produced by other agencies; evaluating vocational- 
technical educat^^n curriculum materials; and training personnel lA currlculinn 
development. \ 

■ ■ ■ V 

Most of these activities a.re 
ever, there are aj^ seVen 
. .an<J which provide a network 




rled out through individual projects. How- 
lum Laboratories .which cover the country 
lonal co6rdlnatlon. 



Nineteen cOrriculum projects\ere funded in Ti *70, 20 projects^ in, FY^l^ 
and 33 in FY '72. Since almost\^ll p^rojects are full-funded, thes^^ figures 
generally represent new starts* ^ " - * 

Prograirt Scope ; 

The FY '>3 budget allotted $4,000,000 for vocational, ed,ucatlQn curriculum 
development of which $3,959,062 was obligated for 29 projects, ^ The projects 
funded fall into five major categorles^aa follows; curriculum laboratories 
and coordination of curriculum efforts; curriculum and career educatlPn dls" 
semination; post-secondairy curriculum development an(i evaluation; occupational 
^clj^ster development, evaluation, and testing; and 4^reer elucatlon curriculum 
d&velopment. 



V 



In the curriculum laboratories and coor<lination of curriculum, efforts 
category, ^o new laboratories were funded for a total of $360,000--. One 
is in the Northwest and one in the Eastern part of thfe.United States. Thus, 
with the five laboratories funded the previous year^ poyerage of all States-*- 
was Completed. • ^' * ' 

■ . \ 

The second major categolry, that of curriculum and Career education dissfemi-. / 
nation. Involved six projects in the amount of $75,000. T^ese efforts * 
provided for the dissemination of career education curriculum materials and 
seven listings of vocational curriculum materials developed hy and available 
from the States involved <■ * 

The thrid category, post-secondary ^:u^ricululR development and evaluation, 
includes six continuation projects in* the amqunt of $824,150, The projects 
are in the technology fields of nuclear^D^dicine, laser and electro-ootlcs, 
' bio-medi5ine,.electro-mechansics, concrete, and allied health. * * 

> 

The fourth category Involved luriding 10 projects in th^^occuPational cluster 
areas for an amount -of $2,237,930, Three ofc^the projects related to the 
Business andlOffice cluster, one to the ^arfceting and Distribution cluster,*^ 
one to articulation from the secondary to the post-secondary Ijevel in occupa- 
tional education, and the rest to the testing and, evaluation of five previj^usly 
developed clusters. * 

In the category of caVeer education, accomplishments included" the publication 
of a special issue of Aesthetic Education , the product of a project aimed at 
^the development of guidelines for career education in the ^rts; a suV^y of 
cai'eer education programs by the Chief State School Officers Association with 
the development of plans for their support and actlotv'with respect to their 
roleiip caftreer education; and curriculum mpdules for individualized instruction 
In selected .areas of Kuroan development. ' • » , 

^ gource of Evaluation Data: * , ' . . 



. * 
Program Reports »from Project Directors. 

Site-Visit Reports by OE Program Staff. 

Report^ and Nei/dletters from Curriculum Canters. 



V 
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AKNUAL EVALI)AT10K REPOAI OK 
EDUCATION 'programs 



roeram Nane: 

— X:- 



\ 



Mule Education — Gr^ts to States 



LeglslatloTH 



W 




Adult B4ucatlon Act of 1966 
(P.L. 91^^2^, Title III) 



Authorization 
Under Econ. 0pp. 

M M ^ it 

$ 40,000,000 
^-^,000,000 

7o;oQo;ooo 

16D;000760Q^ 
200,000,000 
225,000,000 
225,000,000 
225f000,00b - 



Expiration Date t 

June 30, 1973 ■ 
(Extended) 



• Appropriation 

$ 18,612,000 
19,689,063 
26,280,000 
32,200,000 

' 36,000,000 
40,000,000 
44,875,000 
51,134,000 
51,300,000 
53,485,00t) 



Act 



Program Purpose and Operatlon ^' 



This p^rogram Is operated through formula grants made to States for the edu- 
cation of adults. The program Is .directed toward adultd' who are 16 years of 
^e pr older arid who have not achieved the 12t'h-grade level of education. 
The purpose Is to'enable them to become more employable, productive, ^d rea- 
ponslbJbexcltlzens , , , 

Lccal school districts submit pl^ns and pr^lposj^ls to the State education 
agency which makes the funding declalona> Teil percent of the total' cos ti^f 
any program must be covered by the State and/or locai edufcatlopj^igcncy^.' wlt|i op 
to 90 percent covered by' Federal funds allocated to the State. The average ' 
State matching In Fiscal 1972 was approximately 25 percent. 

Spj&clal emphasis 1? ^Iven to^ providing adult basic education classes for those 
adults with le^s tutiu an dth-'grade education. The lliw states that such basic 
education programs must be provided first* and that additional programs may be 
offered only when these needs can be shown to have been met^ States which 
have met the need for adult basic education ^n a particular school district or 
geographic area may then expend up to 20 percent of their Fec^ral-State grant 
for adult Secondary education programs leading to a hlgh'-school equivalency 
degree. ' >y ^ - ^ 

Among those eligible to'^ke served are the approaclmatelv -800^000 pobHc school studei 
who drop out each year and who are tHerefore eligll^le candidates for adult secon- 
dary programs. There are also ^out 400,000 Itnnlgrants -arriving each year 
of T^'hotn a substantial nqpiber tieed^^iiistructlon in English as a setond language in or< 
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: ' i 

to function as citizens in the United States, In Fiscal 1972^ the last year 
for which Such data are cuHetUjiy available^ dbout 18 percent of the partici- 
pants in State Grant Programs we>& enrolled in English as a second language. 
About 12 percent of the enrollees in basic pipgrams were institutionalized 
in mental hospitals^ prisons^ or other facil^ies. ^ 



Program Scope : . ' 

The target group at which this program is directed , consists of about 52.5 
million adults age 16 or over who have not completed h^h school and who are 
not currently enrolled.* 'Within this group special emphasis is directed to- 
ward approximately 18^000^000 adults with less than S years of formal educational 

"Complete^enr aliment data for the Fiscal Year ^973 is not yet available. How- 
ever J since the majority of State reports have , been received^ it appears that 
the *73 figures will. not differ substantially from those reported for FY 72 , 
but may run slightly l^eA' This, is, because funding for the Program remains 
level" but the inflation factoE.-tesults in'a Sli^t' dflcrea5e;ifi set*tricfes provided. 

In Fiscal 1972 approximately 800^000 adults wer^ enrolled, of which 55.9' per- 
cent (458^346) were female* There were 216^000 unemployed and 83^000 who 
were receiving public assistance. States also reported that 260^000 partici* 
pants upgraded their educational level by receiving cert;if icates ^of completion 
at the 8th-grade levels by passing the General Education Development Test^ by j 
graduating from high school^ or by -enrolling in. some other educational program 
as a Iresult of having- been enrolled in an -adult basic education program. 

Program Effectiveness- : 

An evaluation of the adult basic education program was completed by the Systems 
Development , Corporation in November 1973. .This study^ which began in June 1971^ 
was 'the fir«t Nationwide effort at evaluating the program. The study focused 
on examining the effects of t;he ABE program on the priorl^ty gffeup adults 
from l8 to 44 years of age with less th^n 8 years of schooling. The ^sample 
included 2*300 students xeprfisenting 200,classeSj 90 programs^ and 15 States. 
This national sample represented the 280^000 students enrolled In ABE programs 
in FY 70 who fell within the defined population. ^ Students were tested twice 
and interviewed three times. ' ' " 

Additional information was collected and findings are available to describe the 
ABE programs and classes^ the characteristics of the students^ gains'in read* 
ing and math^ class and student cost data^ and State and local approaches to^ 
est^ablishing new classes ^nd using innovations* Among the highlights in the 
findings are the following: 

1. An average local program'^provided about 43 classes^ per 
year^ each serving-approximately 16 students. Local 



*Thts is a recent estimate by NCES based on 1972 Census data. 
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administrators estimated that the mean annual expenditure 
from all sources was ^bout $4,000 per class per year, or an 
average of about $250 Der training slot which may serve three 
or pore students per year. '(However, .State reports Indicate* 
that the average Federal cost Is approximately $70 oer student.) 

2. Host classes meet In school buildings two evenings per week 
^- from September through May. The average session was about 

three hours.. Instruction was offered at niany differ en t^ievels 
In any given class«. Frequently a single class would Involve 
all grade levels from 1 thorough 8. The class was usually 
taught by a certificated teacher with more than two years of 
^^c^flence ixi ^aching ^ults . , Almost all tea^ihers had alsdr 
received some speci:^l training for adult teaching but taught 
adults only part-time. 

3. Most classes emphasized reading and mathematics, but the basic 
Instruction coveted skills for job improvement, writing, pr?=- 
paratlon for high school studies, and "life skills" such as 

, - cltl.zenshlp responsibilities and consumer education. 

4. Although more than half of thet students reported having completed 
, nine or more years In school,'/ their average scores on Initial 

tests showed act)levement at the 5th grade level in reading and 
at the bth grade level In mathematics • A second test showed 
that. In a period of 16 w^ks, the average student gained six 
.'months in reading and from 3f to 4 months In mathei^atlcs . About 
one fourthe of the' students /tested gained a full grade or more 
In reading In the 16~week* period, and one fifth gained a grade 
or niote in mathematics. f ; . . ^ 



Sources of Evaluation Data; 

4- 



\ 

Annual State Program Reports 
AnAual State Financial Reports 

Regional Office Reports on Selected Merit Award Programs 
Regional Office Reports on Slte-V]flslts to Programs and State Departments 
HEW Reports on State Funds Audl't^ 

Longitudinal Evaluation of the ^dult Basic Education Program^ System 
development Corporation (Flnd^ ifeport TM-WD-5743) , November 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name t » 

Adult Education — Special Projects 

Legislation ; Explratloy pate : 

^ Adult Education Act of 1966 June 30, 1973 

(P.L* 91-230, Title III, Sectlpn 30?(b) ^ 

FUKDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATION APPROPRIATIOH 

1966 Under Econ. Opp* Act* 

1967 Under P.L. 89;.750* $ 1,520,162 

1968 " tt ti 6,550,000 

1969 7,000,000 

1970 Under P.L. .91-230* 7,900,000 

1971 " " *1 6,639,984 
^ 1972 it t* It 6,992,563 

1973 ** 7,000,000 

' 1974 7»000»000 

Program Purpose and Qperatlon i 

Project grants are awarded to State or local^eaucatioo«l agencies other Dubllc 
or private nonprofit agencies. Including Educational Television stations, 
for the purpose of experimenting with aUd developing Improvements In adult, 
education. The results of the Special Projects are used to strengthen the 
existing State Grant Program* The Projects supported Involve (1) the use 
of Innovative methods, system^ materials, or programs which may have 
national significance or be of; special value In promoting effective pro- 
grams In adult education, or (2) the support of programs carried out In 
coWeratlon vrith other Federal, State, or locals efforts which have uitusual 
pMmlse In developing a "comprehensive approach to the problems of people 
with edueaSSnal deflclences. 

Priorities are developed on an annual basis to assure that the program 
reflects current needs. Wherever feasible, the grant recipient Is -required 



*Both P.L* 89-750 and P.L. 91-230 Include a specification for the use of 
not less than 10>E nor more than 20% of the total AE appropriation for 
Special Projects and Training* 
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to provide 10 percent of the cost of the project. The projects are de- 
signed to yield results which can be replicated by a local school system. 

Program Scope anH R ff ectlveness: . 

The target group at which this program aims Is, the estimated 52.5 million 
adults age 16 or over who have not completed high school &nd who are not 
currently enrolled.* Within this group special etnphasls Is given to the 
needs of adults between ages 18 and 44 who are functioning at or below the 
flfth^grade levelt 

During the Fiscal Year 1973 there were 55 grants for Special Projects. 
These Included 26 new awards and 29 grant renewals for projects begun In 
previous years. 

The major priorities during FY 73 were as follows: 

Adoption and diffusion of adult education Information and 
materials 

Adult career education models 

Adult education programs for educationally disadvantaged ^ ^ 
* parents 

Adult secondary education models 

Exemplary programs for educationally disadvantaged adults 
Indian adult education programs 
t Model Cities adult edacatlon programs 
Program Effectiveness ; 

To date Information about the effectiveness of the Special Projects 
program has been obtained, primarily Dn^lte'^Ut^ under the Program Assistance 
Review Team System (PART). Under this procedure the Office of Education 
Project Monitor, the Regional Office Adult Education Officer^ and the 
State Director of Adult Education form a team to make the site visit. 
Aft^r It Is concluded} e^ch writes an Independent report of hlft observa- 
tions and recommendations. 

1 



*Thls Is a recent estimate by HCES base^ on 1972 Census data. 
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In addition, wherever It I3 feaslhle and/or appropriate, the Siieclal 
Project Includes provisions for an Independent^ third-party evalufittou. 
The determination of ffasl"blllty Is made bjLthe Initiator and the OE 
Project Monitor according to pertinent regul^^^tlons before the grant ls> 
made final. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

The; FY 74 OE evaluation plan includes a study of the ''Effectiveness of 
Adult Education Special Projects Program.** The purposes of this evaluation 
are to determine: Cl) the kinds of projects supported In terms of content 
or problem area and special target group within the adult population, (2) 
the outcomes which have resulted from the projects, (3) the extent to which 
the products or outcomes have been adopted and/or adapted In other Federal, 
State, or local AE programs, (4) the current need for additional products 
tailored to special sub-groups of adults, and (5) changes in the Sneclal 
Projects Program policies and funding criteria which would further define 
Its mission and strengthen the State tyrant program. 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Special Projects Reports, both semi-annual and final 
Program Assistance Review TEam Reports 
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' ANNUAL EVAiUATlON REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Adult Education — ^ Teacher Training 

Legislation ; 

Adult Education Act of 1966 

(P.L, 91-230, Title 1II» Section 309(c) 



FUNDINC HISTORY 



YEAR 



AUtHORIZATION 



Expiration bate ; 

Jun€f 30, 1973 
(Extended) 

APPROPRIATION 



' 1966 
1967 

> . ' 1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 ' 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Under Econ, 0pp. Act. 
Under P.L." 89-750* 



tt 

Under 

i» 1 
11 



.11 
It 



n 
11 



P.L. 
n 

M 

*1 

II 



91-230* 

tr 



$ 1,055,000 
' 1,399,838 
1^ 500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,366,016 
3,007,437. 
3,000,000 
3; 006,000 



Project grants are awarded to Institutions of higher education, Statfe or 
local educational agencies, or other public or ptlvate nonprofit agencies 
to promote and coordinate the training of personnel who work or are 
preparing to work In ndult education. A primary purpose Is to devetoj 
resources for Increasing the scope and effectiveness of, adult education ^ 
under the State Grant Program. In addition to teachers, .training Is 
provided for administrators, counselors, and paraprofessldnala. ^he 
Training Projects have also been used to emphasize coordination among 
educational Institutions, to sensitize adult education personrfel to the 
junlque needs of educationally dlsadv^taged adults, and t;a develop and ^ 
Implement new. Instructional- materials and techniques. 

A major redirection In the training of personnel for adult education 
programs took place in Fiscal 1972 with a shift of emphasis from summer 
worksl^op programs to the reglonaj, planning and coordination of staff " 
development activities* 



*Both P.L. 89-750 and P.I. 91-230 Include a specification for the use of 
not less than 10% nor .more than 20% of the total AE appropriation for 
Special Projects and Training. , - 
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^ Program Scope and Effectiveness: / * - \ ' * ' 

Fiscal 1973 funds were focused on. the coatlnsed develogm^t pf the 
regionally-based staff development effort^. Ther'e 'were nlfie' projects 
directed towar^ regional ^duJt equation .pe/sonnel nteds i^p<3ui<^^d 
a total of aboat 2.2 million for theiV sejpond ye^r* ■ The projects will 
continue for &n addit^ohal yeat Kith. Ftfderal . funding^ after vhlch they * 
will be suQtialned by State, and InstltutdoAal, funds. (During FY 73 * 
apprdxlmately 2:3, SPO people partlclpateoln"^ training programs supported 
T)y FY 72 funds*),^'' ■ " ' ■ , " " 

Ttie remaining F!tfecal_ 1973 teacher training funds available (approximately 
$800, dOO) are s^jpportlng, f lye* addltlonial projects ;whlch provide for ■ 
reaource development, correctional personnel training, Indl^ eduQa^tlotial 
leadership development. Instructional content Improjt^ement, and .Studies 
■J.n cultural and ethrtlc understanding. 

' > ' . ^ ' * " . ■ 

It Is ImpojtaAt thai ;|ftlnorltles be adequately, represented In adult 
education leadership positions, and that adult 'education staff be 
Sensltl2ed to .the i>eeds and values of culturally and ethnically different 
aduLts. Tfo begin to meet these needs. Fiscal Ye^r 1974 teacher training 
, priorities will' Include, to addition to the contlnHatlbn of the' st>aff 
, development programs, the establishment of career developi^pnt and cross- 
cultural training projects. Priorities also Include projects in support 
of the: staff development programs. 



One measure of tt^e effectiveness of these training programs for adult 
education personnel wll^ Ve the extent to which they are Supported by 
Statfe and local resources after Federal support Is terminated.^ At 
present all States are using some portion of their State grant funds, , 
to support training activities, although the ampunts vary. Universities, 
colleges, and other agencies ar& also. providing supplemerttary training 
suppbrt In some States. These funds are In addition to those provided for 
Federally-supported training projects. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : ■ " : ' 

The plan on wWich each training grant Is based provides either £or the 
collect^Lon "df* evaluative data by the grantee or for a third-par^ 
evaluation of the,4>r6jfect by an evalu^tor selected by the grantee. , 

Sources of Evaluation Data : " , 

Seml-annuai and Annual Project Reports 

Written reports of s±te visits by OE staff ■ , * ^ 

Written reports of site visits, made af^east twice each year, -by the 
Regional Program Of flceufor Adult Education*' . .' *' 
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ANNUAL. EVALUATION REPOBT ON 
^UCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: ' ^ 

^ Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 



Legisla:£ionj 



Expiration Date; 



Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962' 



FUNDING HISTORY: 



(Appropriations for MDTA . ' \ 
(are made to the Department _ ^' 
(of Labor* Funds are transferred 
(to DHEW for institutional' ^ 
(training. 



June 30M^74 




Total Federal obligations for 
institutional training includl 
allowances ^aid trainee: 



1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972: 
1973 



$249,348,000 
281,710,000 
215,588,000 
221,847,000^ 
213,505,000, 

,256,071,000 
276,767,000 
355,407,000 
'303,814,000 



Program Pur:pos& and Operation; 




The Secretary of Health,' Eduction, apd Welfare and the Secretary oj^ Labor 
Jointly administer programs authorised by the^^^iakfyoffer Develo^ient and 
Training i^t* These' programs ^ec^ aimed at reducing the level o^ unctaplo^-* 
ment, offsetting skill shortages, and ei^ncing the skills and productivity^ 
of the Nation^s work force* The major tool used is education and training 
of those who are out of a Job or are working at less than their full potential; 



Under the Act the Secretary of Labor must a^s^s the need fof^lraining, 
select the trainees, pjrovide allowances an^jtther Training beneftis, and 
help trainees get Jobs, He is also respcmsible for Job-development^ programs 
and axperimental and demonstration pro^ec^, and far working with employers^ 
b0 develop on-the-job training (OJT) , / ' '\ - . " J/ 

Insrtxution^l training coupled with OJT projecta is* a furthec. responsibility 
of the Secretary oi Health, Education^ ^d Welfai:e, as is instituj^lonal 
training of fered ^to residents of redevelopment areas, commun^tj^^ which 
severely depressed economically and the instructional aspects of elcperimentaj^- 
and demonstration projects, as well as MDTA training in co^ection^Xr^ ^ — 



lp0^£^UtlOll8* 

pfost training prograijis are operated through Stite agreements. Training la 
provided through oirfbllc educational agencies or private Institution?^ The 
State Agency Is^iiald not mope ^^an 90Z of thfe coat to th^ State fpx 
carrying out ^e agreement* \ ' ♦ ^ ' ; 

KDTA txalnees. are out-of-achoo^ unemployed or undereanployed persons -*^ln fiscal 
year 1973^ 58% were considered to be seriously disadvantaged, over 1/2 
had been upetapl^ed over 15 weeks during the past year, 36j)ercent had not 
finished hlgh/school, 3A percent belonged to A filnorlty race, 36 percent,, 
^ were undeo^^e 22, 7 percent were 6ver AA and 12 percent were handicapped. 



^roftram^cope: - 

— ; — * ^ * \ 

since the b^glnnln^ of the KDTA program In August of ,AOA,200 person^ 

have been enroll^ In the Institutional training program, 68 percent completetl 
^^^t£...ttalBltlg* Objective and 50 percent of those completing secured e!nploy7 ^ 
ment* Part of the rematnlng 50 percent were called Intp the armed forces ^ 
sojne returned fo full-time school, and Others withdrew from the labor force. 

In flstal year 1973^^l0A, 500 trainees completed institutional training and 
77,5j)0 (7A percen^) had secured employment and were still on the ^oh when 
lasi cojitacted, 

Fl^st time ^turollments : 



/ 



1963 


32,000 


196A 


- 68,600 


1965 


145,300. 


1966 


■ 177,500 


1967 


. .150,.000. 


1968 


. Uo,oob 


1969 


135,000 


1970 


130,000 , 




' 155,600 ; 


1972 


150,600 


1973 


119,600 



draining has been conducted In over 300 different occupational dkllls 
.ranging from ac/»ountlng clerk to x-ray technician. Clerical occupations 
* comprise the largest group, almost 20 percent of the total enrollments. 



Program Effectiveness t * ' * , - - 

MDTA Institutional traipihg program 'appears to be generally effective 
in provldJ^ng training and serviced to unemployed and undetempliSyed adults 
according, to national data and. a sepd^s o'f evaluation studiia^ jointly 
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developed 
Dep^tment 



btPTA Basic fiduofltlon Study; 



S, .Office of Education and tUe 



jEThe study of 17 Training Centers found tha^ MDTA Basic ^Education trainees 
made a statistically sl^nlflcarit gain In, te/dlng and ,computatlonaJ. ability. 
THe'^erage trainee entering at abojit /ttie /tji, grade level (after reaching j 
th^ loth ^r^de In school) emerges ITVo mo^thi^.at the 8th grade level, -and ^ * 
ylth an^Occupatlonal skill. He, or ^he,/ls much more ^dept at fractions^ ^ 
^and 4<)eclitial&,' caa^perate a micrometer, . or. can now calculate Interest 
rates for time payment plans. He or'' she cait read faster^ reads a wider v . 
varie^ty of,matrtlals, "and has Increased hts or her vocabulary?; beyond purely 
technical tends. Classroop situations ha^e Improved communications skills 
nd self confidence. , * • ' 

_;/.».; ^ ' ■ ' , 

^lack trainees appear 'eivtBr with heading pVoblems that are not adequately 
compensated for In training, but they do well.ln Itath* Spanish- - . - 

surnamed trainees alsb suffer from a irea'dlng dlsacyantage, but maKe good 
gains for. j^eadlng no^theless'. " , ^ 

The training centei* staff ^and Instructors are^^l qualified In the traditional 
terms and resourceful In adapting materials and techniques to the MDTA 
,tralnlng situation. Technical training In Individualised Instruction, 
diagnostic procedyres, and In planning and monitoring goal achievement , would 
be helpful, 

The development of effective scheduling procedures combining IndlvlduajLlzed 
Instruction by ability level with concurrent occupational training would 
*make the most Imedlate Improvement In the prograp. Improved, training In 

r individualized instruction and better facilities and mKfeerlala would -lielp-.torf. 
However, the use of techniques and materials must be Integrated Into an - 
overall program for the ti^ltle'e^ Those training cefiters hav^-ng the most 
influence on trainee gains were those where management, .coordination, ^and • 
cooperation were outstanding. 



Planned and Ongoing Stu3les; 



Th^ 





Evaluation of th^ Aval labllj'ty ari^ Ef f ejetTtveness of MDTA Institutional 
Inlng and Employment Servl^<i?^s^^r Wqp^ will be completed In March, 1974. 



a synthesis of Information useful 
^mlnlstrato-i^s- abou/ the effectiveness 
id services In prepari:n^ women for entry 
In the labor market. Effectiveness measures' 



The evaluation 
to kOTA pl 
of MDTA 
and 

wtM^^'^lneludev^ pre-and post-training earnings , labor force 
jloyment stability and factors relating to 
/atlon as analyzed from evaluation and 
national data and other sources. 
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The study will review and analjtee'data relating -to occupa-^ 
tlonal 'offerings In which' women a/e enrolled In skills 
centers, class-^slze projects and Individual referrals. ^ 
The con'tractor will analyze; (a) to what extent courses 
are ^ex-?tereotyped; (h) to what extent efforts are being 
bfoa3 In training 9pportunl|^^M ^or women; (c) to Identify, 



analyze and*descrl^e tht 
of training, cost of^ 
women's perceptlop^f, thei 
and cdunaelln^{$ractl( 
of tralnAi^^pottunlj 



?^itlng factors (such as length 
labor market requirements, 
""roles, referral, recruitment 
etc.) which affect the broadening 
for women. 

In eMirflntng hpjr the MDT^ system wdrks for tKe woman client - 
the^nttM^^ will analVze; (a) how women fare In the 
v^cyu^tjsimtt selection and referral process; (b) differences. 
y" tn^,^fis6 placement for women and salary .compfarablllty with 
/d-'^^^^Kat of ^mgnr^olng the s^ame job. The contractor will alap * 
Ider^tif^^nd analyze factbr^s .which appear to affect adversely 

le performance of women during the MDTA training, their 
completion of the training program and. If possible, factors 
which affect participation In the labor market. 



Sources of -Evaluation Data : . - 

A series of evaluation studies of the MDTA Instlt^tl<i(*tfl ' Training; Program 
have been jointly developed and administered by the U.S. Office pf Education * 
and the DepartmeDf of Labor, These Include; 

1) MDTA Basic Education Study. North American Rockwell, 
April 1973, ^ ' , , ^ 

2) Manpower Development and Training Act Outcomes Study; 
Decision Making Infocutipn^ April 1972. 

3) Effectiveness In Institutional Manpower Training In 
Meeting Employers Needs In Skills Shortage Occupations. . 
Olympus Res^earch Corporation, May 1972. 

. h) A Stirjy pf Indlvld^i^l^ Referrals under Mf^TA. QJ^pus 
iles^^rch C^orporatlon, Jun^ ^1972. ' ^ ' ^ 



5) Evaluation of the Relevance and Quality off Prepara:tfon 
under the MDTA Instltutlonsl Training ^roferafa. Men tec ^ 
Corporation, May 1971. 



7^ 



Evaluation of Manpower Development and Training Skills 
Centers . Olympus Resear<^ Corporation, February 1971. 

7) An Analysis and Ev^^luatjon oi >tPTA Instltutlottal 
Programs SY3tem3 and Practices . :.Nort:h American Rockwell 
Information Systems Qompany, April 1971. 
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Other Sources of Ii^ormatlon: ^. ' 

Annual State Evaluation Reports ^ ' * 

> - 

Annual Manpower Report of the Secretary of HEW to the Congress > 1963 to 
1971, ''Education and Training...** ^ . ^ 

'*A National Attitude Study of Trainees in MDTA Institutional Programs*' 
Gerald 6urin,* Institute for Social Research, University of Mtchlgan, 
August 1971.^ 

■ N ■ / 

Manpower Report^, the President, annual 19t3 to 1973 + 
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H^her Education ProTRrams ^ • ^' # 

*Baslc Edticatipnal Opportunity, Grant Program 

2. Supplemental -Educational Opportanfty Grants Program 

3. College Work-Study Program 

4. Cooperative' Edilcatlon "program 
5/ Guaranteed Student lf<fan ^roglram * ^ 
6, Kationai Direct Student Loan Program 
7* Upward Bound Progranf 
8. Educational Talent Search Program 
9.. Special Services for Disadvantaged Stud^ts 

10. Strengthening Developing Institutions 

11. Annual Interest Grants 

12. Grants tor Construction of Undergraduate Adademic 

' Facilities ^ / 

13. 'State Administration and Planning . 

14. Language Training and Area Studies 

15. Fulbright-Haya Act 

16. Community Service and Continuing Eiiucation Program 
^^17. Land Grant Colleges ^nd^ Univeraitlp&a Program 

18. College Teacher Fellowships, / 

19\ Higher Edycation Personnel Velloyships * ■ 

W\ EPDA, P^t p Institutes" - /. 

21. College Per'aonnel Development, Fellowships for 

^ the Disadvanta^d / ^ ■ 

22. Collage Personnel DevelopMHt^/Allen^ J: Ellende^ 

Fellowships / \ - * . 

23. Veterans Coat"0f-Instructi6n Program \ . ■ 

24. Loans for- Construction of Academic Facilities 

, . . . . ,J V 
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AJjNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS - ^, 



Program Name: . - 
» — I ' ■ , / - 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Prog 

* L>Rlslatlon ' , j 

• Education AtaencJiDents of 19,72, TltJiC I; 
P^llc Law 92-3i8> 86 St^t., 248-251 * 



rH^ 



Fugdlng History ; ; Year 



/ , 

/1973 
' 1974 

Program Purpose and Operations : 



^Aut horlzatlon 



Explriatlon Date' ;- 
Juae 30, 1975 ■ 



Appropriation 



(Suih sums as $122,00&,{jbO 
may be necessary) \^ 475,000,000 



, To help qualified students flnant^ their post-secondary education, th6 
Education Amendments of 1972 Included a progran; of basic opportunity grants. 
The program. Title IV, subpart A-1 of the amended Higher Education ^ctj 

^ applies to half-time as well as to full-time students', and to post-^secondary 
voc^atlonal,* technical, and proprietary Institutions as well as to colleges. 

^ The grants are not available for graduate study but may extend to flve^years ^ 
of 'undergr^uate work under special circumstances specified by the Act* At * 
full tyndlng, the program provides a grant of $1400 less expected family 
contribution, , but not to exceed one-half the cost of ^teendance. The law • 
provides a reduction formula for less than full funding* 

The law requires. a schedule of expected family contribution to be : ' 

subifkltted to Congress, It limits payment^s, and It specifies how grants ^ 
ar^ to be' adjusted to appropriation at le^s than full funding* ' ^ , ^ 

^ *a* Family contribution schedule : The law requires the Comn^sslon^r to ^ 
submljt to Congr^^t by the ^irst of February, a Schedule Indicating amounts 
families In gl\^B financial Qlrcumstanp^a^wlli b^'expected to cdntrlbut^'^ * * , 
toward the stud^R*s edu<*atlGKtal expenses *v The schedule takes Into accoynr 
' such ^Ifiillcatorft ^f^ financial strength a^^jn\a<^€i, aasets^ {amlly-slze, ^nd jit^ber 

of family members "in post-secondary Education-; (Congress 1^ to rfiajct by' 
'^^the First of May, and. If Congress disapproves" the^schedule^ tlie Commlaslojier* 
mu$t resubifftt a fectjeduie wfthln 15 days , ^.The .family coijtrlbutlon acheiiul'fet to ■ 
together with ,rulps^^oveml;ng all^ow^le costs, are imporfaat^detetminants' 
of the number of partlclpai^ts^ and slse' of an- Indlvl^al'a grant* 

■# > . * * * 

b\ V g&atutory forjaula iqr grant slz-e ;^ When the family contribution, 
*schedule'ls accepted, and Interpreted for a student, graht size Is determined^ 
by application of a itat<itory formula In the authorizing, legislation: 
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ji) * -At £ull.-fun<iihg : At full funding, ae mentioned above^ the 
program provides 5k grant of $l40p *less expected ^aiaily 
contribution^ biic not' to exfleed one""half the co^t o'f attendance. 

t2) At les s. than fulX, funding : Granjts are to" be adjusted to: 
'avai-lable fupds by the following foflnula: t- 

^ L' (a). If' t^l400 "minus expected parental contributiop is;' 

.tDoxe' tha5'$l»000^* - pay of ^the^ ambunt ' \' ' 
$3{JX to .$1»000», isay ^OS; of tb^ amounts 

560.1 to $600, ' pay 65!f'^f the amount: , * \/ . 

- , -0- t;o ^60l./ '"'pay 5Qj£ of " the amount,. * 



' Ho grant/ fiow^syer* shall be more than one-half of the "n«e^" 

(cost miniTs parental, dontribiltion) , unless available funds ar^ ^5%,^ 
'<but, ieds than 100>0 of the amount needed for ^uil funding, in 
whith case n6' grant shalQ. be mote than 60% of 'Wed**/- 

Xb) ft^e authorizing leglslat^ioh provides tfiat if available' 
f^iid^ exc^e^ the amoitftt rieeded to pay grants computed b5^ the ^ 
above, reduction foi^Dula, tjie excels will be paid in proportion 
: 't6 the' ilif f erence between the aiaount foiind by the above forinula 
* and the amount that would have been paid at full funding. 

• , (c) tf available^ funds are less than needed to pay grants 
computed by the reduction formula^ then grants are prorated 
d<jwn ttf the, amount available. * 

■ " (d) At fiiii funding, no grant of less *than $2Q0 will be paid- 
At lejss than full funding, the minimum grant is $50. 

Cb) The* law provides that social security benefits paid to "or 
' V 6n acc^n^ o?f a student because he £s a spuS^nt and half of 
VQt*aran*'s educational benefits will be, counted as the effective 
incoiA& of, th^, ^tudent-^ ^ * ' . 

* * ' 

Program Scope : • , ' . ' ^ ■ ^ ^ 

The latast program data show that as'o'f February 25, 1974» oveV SOl^OOO 
apgJLicaticHjs had been received. Of these» approximately 55% qualified for 
lasfsistanae , _ ^ " ' * ' ' 

■ ' *^ ^ ' . * * ^ , ■ ^ 

^ Since November llth.» applications have been tecefved at a rate of 
approxlAiateLy 1/)»0(?D* per we^k^ As, of February 55, the curtu'lartve tocal , 
was approximately 500^000,' Th^ deadline for receipt of applications i£ 
April 1, 1974, ' - , * 
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Proitrdtn Effectiveness. :^ 

The 1973-74 academic year Is the first year during which this program 
has ^^en in operation. ^Information on the^ Impact of the program Is not 
available at tills time. 




Ongoing and FIannea^EvaiWt-4<ui ^udles : 

/ 



Th^ Offlce.^of Education Is currently engaged In feasibility 
design efforts directed towards the preparation of a new study which will 
attempt to assess the Impact of all QE^^Spen aored studen t assistance programs 



Source of Evaluation I>ata; 



No information is available at thl4 time. 
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Of the students who received grants an estimated 31.0% had family 
incomes of less than S2»999; had incomes of $3»000 to $5»999; 15.2% 

$6^000 to S7»^99; 7.9% $7»500 to $8,999» and 4.2% had family Incomes greater 
than $9t000. ^hese distributions include both dependent and independent 
studeiiLS. Estimated others — social, characteristics of BOG. recipients for 
academic year 1972-73 are: Black, 29.5%; American Indian, .15%; Oriental 
American, 1.3%; Spanish Surnained, 5.6% and other, 63.0%. One measure of 
demand for program assistance — panel approved requests frdm par^tlclpating 
institutions--was the amount oi. institutional requests for FY 1972 — 
$259,084,000. This, in comparison wl^th available funds of $177,377,000, 
demonstrates a demand which may be m^t through the combined assistance of 
Basic and Supplemental Educational. Opportunity Grants. 

Program Effectiveness : ' 

J^ecause the Program is too new to judge Its .effectiveness, the prior 
EOG was judged to Jiave had moderate 'success In providing assistance to 
students with exceptional fii^anclal n^ed according to a 1972 evaluation study 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia University. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

The Office of Education Is currently engaged In feasibility and design 
^e^£<^rts directed towards the preparation of a new study which will attempt 
to assess the impact of all OE**spon^or^d stodent assistance programs. ^ 

i^ SftuTces of Evaluation Data : ^ ^ ' , ^ 

t 

The Federal Educational Opportunity Grantft^PrjOgram; A Status Report, 
Fiscal Year 1970, Bureau of Applied Social Rel^earch, Columbia University, 
New York,. 1971. 

L^S. Department of Healthy Education, anS^Welfare , Office of Education, 
Bureau of Higher Education Factbook, ^ ^ 
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ANNUAL KVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Naiae : 

College Work-St udy, .Program . _ , - 

LegislattotH 

Public Law 88-452, Title I," (42 U.S.C. 2751), 
78 Stat. 515: as amended by Public Law 89-329, 
Title IV, 79^at. 1249; as amended by. Public 
Law 90-y^rTitle I, 82 Stat. 1028-1029. 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



"1965 


1/ 


196* 


$129,OO0,OQ0 


1967 


' » 165,000,000 


1968 


200,000,000 


19^9 


225,000,000 


1970 . 


275,000,000 


1971 


320,000,000 


1^.72 


320,000,000 * 


1973 


360,000,000 


1974 


360,000,000 . 



Appropriation* 



$ 55,;(10 
99,123 
134,100 
139,900 
139,900 
152,460 
158*400 
426,600 
270,200 
270,200 



,cioo 

,000 • 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 2/ 

,000 3/ 

,000 

^000 



* Up until FY 1972, th& CWS Fiscal Year appropriation was used to fund 
program operations during the'calendar year. With FY 1972, the 
program became one. full year forward-funded. 

y The Economic Opportunity Act of J.964 authorized a lump sum of 

$'V12,500,00p for three youth programs Including College Work-Study. 

2/ Vctual funds available for CWS in this yfear amounted to $199,700,000-, 

including rc^pgraramed funds. , ' * 

* ^ . 
3/ Includes $244,600,000 forward funding for FY 1973, pl,us"a supplemental 

of $25,600*000. A total. of $237,400,000 was available for use during 

FY 1972 from k combination of FY 1971 and FY 1972 appropriati^ons/ 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The main object of the College Wo^pk^Stju'dy program (CWS) Jfs to promote 
the part-time employment of students. / EmpliSgrment may be made available 
only to those" students who need such Earnings to pursue a course of study 
at an eligible college or university. "Braf^^lby^ent^may be for the institution 
itself (Except in 'the case of a proprietary institution of higher education) ^ 
or for a public pr private .non-profit organisation and in th^a public interest. 
Students may work up to forty hours per w6ek 4uring a semester or other term 
when their classes are in session as well £iB during vac4tion periods* such sfs 
the summer. 
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(ir^itits are made to higher education institutions for partial 
retniburseuienL of wages paid ta students. Siftce August 1968, tljese 
P'ederai gr^ints have covered 80 p^cent of the student wages, with the 
reraaltider paid by the institution, the employer the student, or some 
other donor* , , ' > r ^ 

Two percent of each year*& appropriation is^raeecved for Puerto Rtco, 
American Samoa, the Vir^n Islands and the Trust Territory of the Pacific ^ ^ 
Islands, The'rest is allotted among the 50 Stated and the District of 
Columbia oit the basis of the numbet of. each, compared with the total in alL 
51 states, of (a) full-tlrae higher education, students , (b) high &dfiool 
graduates, arjd (c) related children under 18 years o^ age livlpg in famiH^s^,^ 
with incomes of less than $3,000. Allocations to institutions wltjiin a 
State are based on approved applications. / 

Office of Education strategy is to provide CWSkfunds as"^afi-^addltlonal 
source of supplemental financial assistance to needy students. S^eT^Ts^' 
ind^katej by application of a needs analysis in which q^ther spurjces of ^ 
Income and financial aid are taken into account* 

PrQRrant Sgopfi : . ^ / ^ ' 

During Academic Year 1973-74, approximately 3 ,OOO^institutions of higher 
educ^it ion /will participatfe in the CWS program enabling some 560,000 students 
to find part-time employment, The'ayejr^ge annual student'wage, including 
the» inst*itutional' matching share, amounted to an estimated $580, per student. 

Complete program tnf ormatton'for academic year 1973-74 is not yet* 
Te, however, during the 1972*73 academic year, approximately 2,700 
institutions participated in the prpgr^in^ enabling some 545,000 students 
to find part-time'^e^ployment. ^ It is estimated that 38% of J;be funds w^re 
distributed to publit universities, atwent tp other public jfour-year 
Institutions, ISiwent to public two-year schools, private universities re- 
ceived 13 of the funds, other four-year private institutions received 15%, 
private two-yeac^or less ^schools received 91, and public vocational-r 
te^Knlcal^ schools revived 27* 
^ / . ' ' ' ' ' 

Of the stud^ts who received CWS benefifaK in Academic 1972-73, an ^ 
estimated 96,0% w^re undargraduatle and 4*07* were graduate students. It is 
estimated t'hajs^?? of the students aided had' gross family income of less 
than $2,99S^r 29.37* had family income o£ $3,000 to $5^999; 14.8%, $6,OdO to • 
$7,499^^.2%, $7,500 to $8,999; and 17,3% were ^rm families with incomes 
higher than $9,00Qi'. Estimated ethno-racial characteristics of Work-Study 
loari'^ recipients were: Black, 20.7%; American Indian, .57*; Oriental 
erican, 1,1%;. Spahish-Surnamed, '4.0%; lind Other, 73i.7%. 



Gross income is defined as total f 
and Students' and Spouses* income ( 
independent students. 




income *f or dependent students 
if appropriate) -for 



For FY 1972t panels approved $305, 707>000 in institutional requests, 
as compared w^^th $237,4jOO>000 actually available for distribution to schools. 



Prosrain Effectiveness : 



'Results from an^ evaluation of the College WPrk-^Study Program by the Bureau 

6f Applied Social Research show that when compaifed with the^natioUal (ACB) 

norms for entering freshnien, CWS freshmen constitute a group from a distinctly 
lower sociL^-ecbnomli- background. These CWS . student's (stu^l^d during Academic " 
Year 1970-71) ^ave proportionately almost three times as many students from 
minority backgrounds as the %CE group. Flf^y-five percent of the CWS stuidents 
that year came from families with annual incomes of less than $6,000-' The' 
stydy found that six out of .ten institutions reported that th^ir 1970-^71 
funding allocation was inadequate to provide employij^ent for all. eligible students. 

Fite|y^;?ix percent of_CWS students estimated they would earn QVeir $500 
t ra^a their CWS job tind nearly 60 .percent said their total' financial a.id package 
would be over $1,000. Almost one t\\ixd of tbese ^CWS students wet^ tlie first in 
their families to attend college, even If they had older brothers and sistefs'. 
Nearly 20 percent said they would not have been able to go' to college if CWS " 
had Hot tieen available. to them "(3^ percent of the black students stated this), 
while another 7 percent would have" been forced to attend a less expensive school. 
On the other hand, almost half said that all the ^financial aid they could eJcpect, 
plus theif parents' contribution if any, would not be enough" tp £over their 
basic, college expenses. CWS students made up the difference from various , sources , 
inclucjing* savings, loans, and other jobs- ^ . " - . 

The contractor also asked institutions to describe bPth good ef fe^^t^^and 
problems with CWS on their own campuses. Over 80 percent of the^&^rtJools skid* 

that the CWS program had enabled them to bring in mor^ stu^^trtTs f rom low- 

income families and to create job opportunities oncdnJiTusT An evrn larger 
percentage, when asked abcHit the non-financial tfritcts of CWS on students^ 
■responded that vk^y felt CWS had helped student/'^develop a more positive 
attitude toward and reeponsil^llty and also to develop knowledge and 

working: skills, which might be useful in their careers. Only one percent of 
The schools said they felt CWS lef t ^stuHent^ with too little time for their 
studies. (Twenty-H've percent of the students, however, i^lt a" possible 
disadvantage of CWS was too little time for studying^X^^.'Smost 70 percent of 
the CWS ^dministrat^ors believe the CWS program to be^'Vary successful on their 
owti'^ampus and over^SO percerit would definitej4^-''tx^and their CWS program if 
additional funds *were available. 
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The Of flee of Pldnning, Budgeting* ^nd^Evaluation is currently engaged 
In feasibility and design efforts, directed towards the preparation of* a 
new study which will attempt to a&sess the im}>^^t of all OE-SF^onsore^^ 
studj&nt assisi^ance programs. * . , , 



Squlrce of Evaluation Data: 



Bureau of Applied Social Research >■ The Federal College Work-Seu5y 
,P>0Kratn: A State Report, Fisdal Year 1971 . Washington, C: U.S.* 
Dept.. of ilealth, Education, and Welfare, 19/3. " * . . 

U.S. J)epaT:tmeat tif Health, /Edup'ation, and' Welfare, Office ^of Education, 
Buraau of Hig*her Education. Factbopk^ 1972 ^ Washington,\D.C. c 1972. 
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annUal kvaluation report dn education programs 



P rogram Name : " 

X^ooperatlve Education Program 

Legislation : 

KxT 90-575, Title I,. 82 Stat* Ip; 
■(20li/S.C, lQ87b) iirtludfed in 
Higher Education Afct of 1965 
amend^di Title IV, Part 



Funding History : 



Y^ar 




^ Eo^piration Date : 
June 30, 1975 




Authorlzatlf 

$ia,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 



Appropriation 
$ 1,540,000 

i,6oa,ooo 

1,700,000 
10,?50,000 
10,750,000 



* Olfe percent of the College Work^StrfSy'-approprlation was authorised 
be^^ed in sapport'of cooperative e^urf^tiont programs at higher educatio,p 
instxtutions. 



Pxogram Purpose and 0perati^6n ;^ 

Undar this program, yrfie Commissioner pf Education is authorized to 
aw^rd grants for the pimning, establishment', expansion or carrying "out 
of cooperative educa^dCon programs in higher education institutions,. In 
addition, grants^ or contracts are authorised foi; the training of persons 
in the planning^ establishmf^nt , administration, and, coordination <^£ such 
programs and^'^search into^ethods of impn^ving, developing, or promoting 
the use QjKcooperative education ()rografBf3 in institutions of higher education. 
Coopepartive education is defined as ^Jtternate periods of full**time study and 
fuLl^time public or* private employrtint related to a student's academic course 
itudy (or his career objectj 

The objective of tj^e^oop^ative education program is to increase the 
number of opportunlf^rSs for students at institutions to obtain both an 
education and wj^rfhwhile wqA experience which helps finance their education. 
Federalji*PTJ6rt for such ^ogram^ at colleges and universities is designed 
to . encourage institutions which do not have such ppegrams to determine^he 
feasibility of establishing them. Other institutions which have planned for 
such programs and desire to implement them may use grant funds for this 
purpose^ cind those which plan to expaqd.oV strengthen existing programs may 
rfecelve support. - ^ — ^ ' 
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Inde^ the/cooperative Education program, grants* *^^re awarded to^ 
lnstitutflons/^(wa^ 
grantyf^^r /hret 

J>e u9€d a^'^^ompensatlon 'tor student empl,03mient . Salaries anji other 

nistrAtve expenses for copperative education ^administrators are payable 



3 proposal basis /.with an Institutloi^iieligible to receive* 
G years, Awaif'ds cannot exceed «090 and funds must not 



f 



The stj 



xoJfrt 



\ts* work experience should In a^ far as possible closeXy 
^and enrlth their on-cainpus' experiences. Employers of 
them £:ommensurate with' their productivity and the extent to whdch 
they are /ao^ble of assuming job responslblllt les^ In many Instances the 
compensation' studfents receive while employed is th^ir major. source of support 
in ^contjlnu^ng and completing their' academic programs. The institutions of 
higfier education assilme the responsibility for assigning the student to a 
job relevant to bis academic program ^nd providing supefVislon during the 
, work period. In addition, the student's job performance is "evalua.ted by* * 
the instln^ution. ' In many case6 academic' cx^d^t is given , for the work. ^ * 
. experience, and In others the' kind anl} extend of , work ajfperience is recorded', 
on the transcript. ' - * 



Program Scope ; 





er|c 



In FY 1973^the progralft was *f;ande^ for the first time 3t 
Ifvel of $10^750, OOO^-an Increase of &g2. percent o^er' the iev^ 
$1,700,000, This. expansion ^In fundi^g-ref lect^the ad^'"^""-"""^'-^ 
i:areer ediJcation, 

lultltutions submitted 6A2 . proposals, yj^^e hundju^S^lf ty flye of 
these were acted on favoMbly. Of tl>ese , J??7 were ^warded to Instltutlc 
whicli , were'' first time recipients. 

Proj^ram" Effectiveness ;^ 

While the number of Cooper/tdve , Education programs. Jias Increased 
significantly" "In the las.t' deca/e or so* from 35 in. 1960^ to more than 350 in. 
1973, L(ie"^!^ntril3utiop tue feuenal program l^as made tfp this -i^rowth is ' * 
dif ficiilt^o assesij'in view of the small apj^ropijfatlons prior ta FX 1973.' 

r^"* • . ■ / / ■ . ,/ ^" . • ; - 

*K. Patriciti Cross* Tbe InteRragi.oa of Learning ari^' Earning Coop^ative , 
Education and Nontradltional Study > ERXC/tjighei: Ed^c^^t^on Research ^p'or.t? 
Washington, D. C. ACE 1973^ ■ \ ^- 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : ^ ^ . - * 

^- , ■ . \ 

A moclest evaluation study is planned for* FY 1974. _ 

Sources of Evaluation Data : ' ' ^ . . ' \^ 

F ^ctbpob j ' Bureau of Highe;: Education. Jan^iary 1972.- 
BHE Budget Data. ' ^ * ^ 

* 

ill-- 




Prc^gram Name : 




. Guararit^eyd Student Loan Prograin / ; 

Legislation : ♦ ^ * ' I' ' 

* - : / ^ ^ ' ' 

Titie IV-B, Higher Education Act of 1965, , 
. \ cts'aiuendfid; ;Publlc taw 89-329, as ainend^d;'^ 
Emergency Insured §t?udent ,Lqah Act of 1969; 
Publlt Law 91-95" as' amended. ' 

FundlnR falstory ; ' ' ' ' 

l.oan Volume, 

77,4912,000 2/ .r 
, 249,235<O00 2/. 
459., 377, 000. 2/ • 
.68K676,00Q.~ 
3^9,666,000 ■., 
1,043,991,000 * ' 
1,301,577,000 • « 
• 1,19&,523,000 * 

■ i,05o;ooo,ooo 




Obligations 4/ 



^',•308,000 
. 43,156,000 
••'49,55$\d6,0 ' 
112-,202,05e 
147,512,000'; 
197,813,000 ' '. 
239,609,000 ' 
310^000, OOQ*; 




Explyatloh Date ; , ' ^ 
Varlgs "accordliig^ to. ' 




Appropriation 1/ C 

$:.i0i450,000' II 

44^800, OdO ^/ * 
43,600,OQO n 

* . 7^^900, aop . ' 

,62\400,000. 
"I43,2p0,00i) - V ' 

i96;^ba,ooo 
.:2^i5,ooo;ooo , 

310,000,pOO-(est:x) 



_ Includes', advances for reserVe funds, expenditures tor InteVest payments, 
death and disability claims, and special allowance. Cost^ for computer'^ 
services are not Included- - . 'Jfct 

2j Ijiciudes loan-3 primarily carried u,nder' Vocational Education. * 



Ijrogram Purpose arid Operation ? * * 

" ■ 4 ' ' ' ^ - . ' ^ :^ 

Tj^e objectlvf of the Program Is to provide loans for students attending 
nearly 4,300. eligiole Institutions bf hlghet education a^d nearly 3,900 
\^ocatlonal, technical, buali^ess and trade schools. , . - 

The pifjLnclpiad of the loan'ls provided by participating^ Ifendlng Insti" 
^ tutlpns^'^uch as commercial bafiks, savings and loan as^oclatlo|i, credit unions. 
Insurance companies, pension fund?, and eligible educational institutions. 
The^loan/is guaranteed by a State' or 'private npn*prbilt agency br Insured 
by the Federal government. , ' ^ 



. Loan progtao^Q are nearly equally divide^ batye en those In3ure4 by 
States and reinsured (80 percent) By thf Fed^r^l governmej^t and those 
directly insured by the Vederal gpV^rl^ent. ^A student Is eligible if he ^ 
is enrolled and la'good standing, oe accept^ea^for enrqj.lment* at least^ 
half time at an eligible/lnst^tution and is a' United States citizen or is 
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>ene£lt^ may stll^ apply 
The student p^fa thev 



in tlie Unittfd St^ktet* f^r other Ih^; a temporary purp^Se^^ ^ The maxltauig^lc 
per ac^J^mic year* is 500 wiJR^ maxi^num outst^mdiiig of $7,500 <or undei^ 
•grLti^jate ^students and $10,000 far graduate stii3ents jlncludlng undeirgxaduate 
JOd^rs,^ Students aay apply fbi^ Federal Interest h^iieflti^ by submitting to ' ' 
tiie lender ^ recornmenddHon by the edi^catlonal Institution a3 to the amount 
needed ;by the s^tudBnt to meet his educat4pnalJcQStSi Jlfter considering 
the 'recommendation , ttie lender vlll determine Che amount of the l^oan. Vor 
students fou^ii eligible for .Interest ^benef ICS, the federal government, will pay 
to/the^leiider the. to^al Interest due prloi;^ to"^ the beglnrfing 'of the repayment 
period. Students nqt ,-ellglble'for. ^djeral IrftWest^ 
, iot a ioari but will have to payf the^-own Interest. 

to tar Interest at an anrtual percentage rate of 7% during the. repayment 
peVlod iihlch begins 9-li? months, after graduation or viiMtsL^il frtim schodl, 
•befeirme^ts are allowed for return to school as a, ftll^tijiie student and up 
,to three ye^rs for military service^i Peace Corps, cfr VISTA. Minimum repayment 
^^rlod generally five years, maximum ten^y'^krs. MalximiM loan period Is 
^fifteen jears. * » ' ' ■ 

• A special allowance Is authorized to^be paid to lenders when the' Secretary 
^ determines that economic .dondlt^ons are impeding oi^ threatening to Impede 
the"£.ulflllmetit of the purposes bf the Progr^ and that tke return to the 
lender Is ^feas than eqMltable, The rate which Xs detenqined quarterly may not 
^^fix6*'^ed" 37^ per annum on the ^v^rage^ quarterly^ balaoce o^* principal ioans 
-oMt^ahdlng on or afoer'Augtist" 1, 1969. " ^ " ' 



lender Parttdpatlon 
* Type of - Lender* 
National Banks 



(as of*l/15/74) 
' "Numb^* 
(- / .7,8 




Ban^f 



Direct 

^ther 
TOTAL 



grains 



821 - . ■ 
' 9,1*45 

1,791 ^ 

> r 

410 ^ 
22,471 > 



Percent of Lenders 

: - - 

*• 34i8 - 

40.7 .■ .i; 
• ; -- 

* *. V '.2.1 ' ' 
8.'0 



12.6 



o:o. 



*^ ''i.s: 

''•lOO.A 



Pr& pram^cope < 



^re approved'for'Iendli^g^'anci / 
id other^ loat^s' totalling ^ * 



^In Fiscal Year ^?3, 19^17^ 4astltutlons 
559,0ii5 Federal "loans as v^li. as '*469,629^Sjf:&t"e: 

l,OQSy>2'8^^^.ii£ere Instire^- ' the iqial amaunt .ol'^loa^ approvals wa^ $I»193,523^0Q0 
with $654,616,000 ^^Infe^ Federai\^nd $535,384 ^OOtf^belng State anii other Joatis^ 
ThVjJ^^t of ihfe^avetagelioan'was $l,jtt>i. ^Cbnft .^tate receive tefcerve £und. 
advances during Tt 197-3. fhe'FlSLP Is operating In 28 States .on'^a Statewide 
basis.*' ^- . ^ ■ e ^ i ^ * ' . ' . . ■ . 



\ 



\ 
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Of the 'total obligation amount, $23^,483,000 went to , Interest oenef it?, 
special' allowance parents, and death and. disability payments on insut^ 
. ^loans-, $t2ff,000 went to reserve fund advances,, and $64,258,000 was for th^ 
Student Loan "Insurancfc Fund Wr the payment claims. * ^ 



Program gf fect-i^enessj/ ; 



Program, effectiveness can be partially measured hy Indicating the 
distribution of loans ^mong different Income baelcg^unds. These .di^^ibut ions 
cah be compared with those of other student .assistance^rogtams vhich are,^.' 
by design, targeted to students from loWer income fWtli^ 




In FY 1972, 11.8!; of the Students (both dependei^U 4n^ , , ■ 

Vere from f<irailies with gross-income less tl^n $3,00C^,t ^6.,2i^B^^ 
wi^h Income lietween $3,000 and '$5,9^9, 8% had f^mi±y_,iu^f^^ 
$>,499, 9.8JE had income of ^7,500 to ?^,999/ Ig-jA/S^^^il^^ 
; income between $9,000 and $U,999, 16.32 had fsafdX^:f''^^^eJ>t 
, and, $14,999 and i9."5 were from fan^lijJs witK^^i^^^fl^,. !^^ 
percent distribution of loans "appifovOT. by^^£^ 
.73S. American Indian; .8!: Oriental i^erioghf 




designed 

projecti^^ . _ ... .. . ... . 

This forecasting wodel n^fik^^ -^^ ^ 

in order to^^ps^^ct clki^^^ 
. , ' ye^rs in t)M f utur^. |te Vficoji^/?^ jLa,.a,;Sjif%^.!^ ,«ind^^or;r?>Sget^ "^^ 

Res6urces,H^agfM|^fi^ f^^C.^ '^^^ €tryi^^n£ 
and p J5oced^l: eg. in the J^^pa^i " tje^ajfj^ili 'IpfocJiB^^. and will T&afclie/l^^ 





V.S, Departitent ^oT^etjLlth, Eduction, and Velfare, Office of 'Education, 
> Bureau j>f 'Higher Education, Fa^book^ 1972 , Washington, C.\ 1972.* 

Lybrand, Ro^s Brothers and Montgomery- Survey, of Lender Practices 
* ^ ^gl^tinR to the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. Washlngtqn, D, C: 
..'U-S. povernmeht Printing Office, 1970* 




'A 



Program Hame i 



National Direct Student 




ANNUAL^ EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCAT 



Lefilslatton ; 



Title IV, Part E o£ the HEA 1965 Publi( 
Law 89-329, as amended/i ^ ^ 




Funding History ; 



it » 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
. 1^69 
1970 
^"1971 
19?£ 
1973 
1974 



Authorlzffbionii 




179,300,000 
190,000,000 
225-,00d',000 
210,000,000 
325,000,000 
3(75,000,000 
i75,000,000 
4a??0Q0,000 
l400,005r( 



Expiration Date 
June 30, 1975 



prbprl'ation jj 



$181,550,000 
192,000,000' ■ 

.193,'400,000 ■ 
I93,40fti000 
195,460',000. 
245,00,0,000 
293,000,OOaJ|. 
585,970,00P 
286,000,000 ■• 



}\ Authorization if or contribution tb loan funds" onlyTN^jaddftlonj, a 
.■ totajCbf $25,000,000 was authorized for loan^ to instic(Miions fronr 
Fi^r^Yea^ 1959 through the duration oi the Act. 

12 ^Appropriation includes contributions \o loan funds, loans tft inS? 
tutlons and Federal payments to repay the institutional* share of 
■cancellations. 



11 



V4 



^ Prior to FY 1973, the progranf was known as the National Defense 
Student Loan Program, ^ 



— Includes $23,600,000 forward funded for use during FY 1973. 
Program Purpose Operation: . * 



The^bjective of the Program is to fund postsecondary institjitions' 
' for the purpose of making long-term, low-interest loans to students with 
financial need.. Such loanSj cpmpl^ent other .fctrms of student financtaj, 
assistance such as fia^ic and Supplement educational oppoftunity .grants , 
college wotk-*study, and insured student loai^s; y * 



^^^undlng is initially allocated to.States by means of a special / 
^lotment^ focmula^^F^undiAg levels for institutions witbin each State a,ti 
decided 4>y Tregional"^P&tf4ew panels consisting -of QE Pi;ogram Dfflcfersf froflN 

• ^- I ■ ■> ■ * V _ . . 
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the regional <ind rtational office^and financial aid officers selected 
from institutions in .that region, Tanel approved requests are generally • 
In excess of the annual NDSC allocation for a State; * Iti such cases, the 
eutiro group of instltutiorte •within a State receives, less than 100 percent 
of their pan^l approved 'amount, ^owever, each Ifisjtlttition yithini that 
group receives a pro-rated reduction In its allocation which, in percentage, 
is equal to Chat of every other institution' in the ^tate. IVistitutlons 
-often distribute NDS Icfans in conjunction with other forms of lElnanciaF 
aid ind financial aid officers hold different vieVs of liow, to "package" 
tKese various aid components' Students may borrow a total of: (a) $2,500 
if they are enrolled in a vocational program or if they have .completed " y 
le^k than two years of a program leading to a bachelor's degree^ (b) $5,000 
if they jare ur dergfaduate students and have already completed tif^ years of 
study toward a bachelor* s -degree (this total Includes any amotlnt borrowed 
undjer the HDSL iox the first two years of . study); (c) $10,' 000 for gra^uatfe 
yjdy (this total includes any amount borrowed under the NDSL for undi^r- 
^e study)* Upon leaving the institution, .students sign a repayijent 
agreeme^it whi(h specifies the duf^ation and amount of repayment. After a 
itlne month gr<.ce period followiiig cessation of studies, the student b;eglns 
repayment (on a monthly, bimonthly, or quarterly^ basis) oVer a ten. year 
period* The loxrower's ten year repayment period may be*deferred not t© 
exceed three J ears for service wtth Vista,' the. Peace Corps,- or military 
service. * 



grat 



BroRram Scope 



' * , In Fisc^] Year 1972, 2,186 institutions received contributions to lo^n 
funds, while ^n, estimated 372,800 first time recipients and 241,400 con-. 
VtinUing recipients, for a total of 614, 2Q6 Students, were aided with loans, 
the average lean per studerft was -an estlmatecj $670., It is estimated that 
39*2% of the funds distributed ytefit to public universities, .6.5iS Wedt to . 
othef four- year public institutiqns, 8.0S; went to two-yeajr public schools, 

was received by jxlvate universtttes,^ 17.1% by "other , four-year "private 
itirstiti^lt)ns aiydL 2*2 vas received by private two^-yearsand 7^5X by 
proprietary institutions. The loans tq Institution programs aided 8l insti- 
tutions In Ef^ L972* Lo*an canfcd^lations of lOJK Vpre received by an estimated 
68.000 n^w^or rowers and 100,^00 continuing , borrowers in 1972. It 4,s, 
■"^L^timat*! that over'42',0p0 npw and 30,000^coiltinuing borrowers received' can- 
, eelt^iop^ |of 5%, The total jdumber of borro^ters who^ received cancellations 
^wa5 esnifcated '::40,000 in. 1972. ""Loan applicatioiis from tnstitutiorfW. are about 
1^^ In excess (>fl final ^an el- approved amounts. Panel-appr6ved 4motmts hav& 
tyj>ically exceeded' actual program appropriations by abou^ 410%. ' - ' 



>^Pr6fttam Effectiveness 




Frogratp effectiveness can be partially .inbasuifed by analysis of the,, * 
[stributions of family incomes of borrowers. Since an Important objective 
"islation is^ to make thei^e l,6a^& ava:f.lable to students having th^ 
g^^test fiiTSniriaiL need, an imporl^nt goal of the Program is to encourage^ 
distribnt^on of such loans to thq^ ftqii) lower ^nd lower middle ,li>come 
families. 
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^ Of the studetnts aided <both dependent and Independent), an estimated 
93.7% were ^tindergradliate and 6.i% were gradu^e students, 'it Is estiiaate/J 
thar 22. Z% of 'th^ stiailents Ald#4 were from families wltli gross IncomS less 
than $2,999.; 25:8Z*hiid faisily inccftok of $3,00a to $^999; 13. ^Z. $6,00Q" 
eo. $7,499; 12.1%, $7,500 to $a,999; ai^d 26X h^d family Income of $9,000 or 
more. These 'distributions. Include dependent an4* Independent studeftts . , The 
estimated percentage dlsuibutlc^h of students who received- loi^' by ethno- 
racial category Wa^: Black, 16.5%; American Indian/ 3;^; Oriental American; 
371; Spanish-surnaia^d Americari, 3. 2^;, and Caucasian, 79. ?f. theie distri- 
butions would appear to Indicate tbat NDST, , loans are,^ In fact, goipg prJL^ 
marily to lower- income students* ' ' " ^ . » 



Ongoing and'Plannedj ]^aluation Studies ^ ^ ' , ' 

An evaluation study conducted by Educational Testing' Service of 
Princeton, New^J^rseyJ is scheduled for completion in; April 1974.* This ' 
study will provide detailed data On student assistance "p^ckasEe*s"'^hd^*lll 
specific function of NDS^loans as i&^rt of those pacljages.^ The study will ^ 
also provide information on the administrative staffing ojt the NDSL'pr0-; 
gram at over 1500 ^oll^ges and universitie^and the -billing and collection' 
efforts b^lng madeU>y ^hese' Institutions** ^ - 1 - / 

■Sourcesrbf Evaluation Data; - 

U* S* Department of Health,^ Educ^troh, and Welfare, Qjfflce of Education, 
'„ Bureau of Higher Education. . Factbook^ 1972 . Washington, p. C, 1972./ 
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ASNUAL^EVALCATlt^N REPORT On'zDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : , { - * ^ J 

■ , t% ^ ^ - . 

* * I * ■ *• • 

• Vpw^rd Bound Pr^ratn ■ ^ . ■ 

■ Jli^he^r" Education Acd o£ 1965* .Tiitle^ IV-A'" June- ^t), 1975 

^- -Section 408; Public Law''89-32fl; Sw amended' 

by Public taw 90-575 T as amended by Public ' ■ \^ V 

Lavr"9l-330> as am^nded by Public L?w 921^31^8. 



tory : ^ Year Authorization , ^ Appropriatipnl 




1966 " * 

1967 • , * ' ^^^^-"^"^ I ' * 

. 1976 .' - • $29,600,000 !_/■ -* $29,600,000 

■ ; ■.. 1971. 3a,(fel,0d& 1/ - -^30,061,000 



^ 4972 • 32,6fe9;000 U ■' 32,669,O0C 

■ ^i973 ' .10Q,000,*009 1/ . '*38 ,-33lv000 

' \ i974'. ' 100,000, OOQ^F/ ' 38,33lS0O0- 

* There wer^ no specific autliorizati^p^. .az;'-^pprop^iatioQS tor Upward ' 
Hound iluring tl>ese ye^^rs. This was an OEO agency allQcaCion ma^de^rom. 
tk(> total appropriations of Title IItA of the Econt)mi<;, Opportunity Act. * 

]_/ Represfeats, budget authority.^. Beginning in FY 1*970 funds authorized 
we/e com))ined f of ,the three .programs, ot Special Services, 'Upward Bound, 
and Talent ^ii^rcli. (A total^Qf $100,000,000 is authorized for th^ three 
programs in FY 1$73.) ^ " - . V 

:^ - , . ^ ' . \ <^ 

' grogi^m Purpose and 'Op aratlohc ^ * , ^ ^ 

— ^ — ~ ^ ^""S — p ^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, LTR;ard "Bound is design^ for the low^incope high 'schooV student who,, 
without the pro^iram, wpu^d not have considered college or other post* 
sejcppdary s<;hooJ.. enrollnient nor wouJUd he have been likely-to have gained 
^dnission to and Successfully completed a two- or four-year college or other 
p'ost^secon^JT^ school* In a. typical year an Upward Bound student is^^ a ,^ 
resident on a college, university, *tir secondary schobl campus for a slxp* 
to elght'^e^jpk summer /sessiofj. In the academic year he may arttend _ Saturday 
c1;^feses "or "tutorial/counseling sessions or participate itj cultural enWchment 
acelvftles. .During his junior and^'enior years, he explores m^ny options for 
the ,t>osL-secondary preptiration €^d prografii best suited t% his needs. 



-tn±- * . - 

/ 

• ^ 

> Upward Bound looks for the Individual who has a demDn^trated aptitude 
fot A career which demands post-secondary education but whose faulty pre- 
*V^i^atiQn prevents him from meeting conventional criteria fo? admission to 
a college, univers^ity, or- technical institute. is 4esi^n£d'to generate 
skills by means of remedial instruction,, altered cu^iculum, tutoring, 
cultural exposutB and encourag^etvt so that the^goal ^f Upward Bound, 
admission and success ih higher education, can. be achieved. * 

' ' Upward Bound prografcs m^y ' include ,cj?>(5^^ among one^ 

ir.more colleges and univ^sities and ae^Oodary, ^^ools. 'High school 
students^ enrolled in these progi^am^s reC^^y^. st^P^nds ol up to J$30 ,[>^r^ month, 
federal financial assistance for these*pi;o^raiiis* may not exceed $1,400 per 
student: Average Federal cost per siac(.eiit In/FY lft7^ Was $994. 

Programs include (1) coor^i(lati<)n^ v^erci feasible, /j>f Talent Search, 
Upward Bound, and' Special^ S^X^ces tor I^l^'c^^ant^ (2) increased 

attention to students inj]>r(jltural and g^eograptiic iajilatlon; (3) projects tp 
overcome motiyational,3ti^ academic barri^^.^o ^coepfian'ce at, an^ success in, 
a two- or ft)ur-yea^/*wllege or other, post^^^fecondary |i'oh6ol/ 

■ Program^ ScTjpe ;X ' / - ^ • ' 

^ , Recent Census data xeVeals iii^t tb^re aie aBout ,3^,800,000 stiidents in 
high school from pooi: families (X^ss that* $3,000 family income), arid near^ 
.^poor- families (less 'than $5,000' family inc^m^)'. Thesb 1,800,000 stud 
cpnstitute th^ u^per limit of the Uptf^rd Bound target pbpulatiori.^ Census 
arijd--&th:^f^cfata also show that £x)r*'' the high school graduates* 
Income group, ibout 35 percent 'ir^enferlfc^j^ol-l^e 




'of this low- 




a^ yell as the high school graduajl^ whp epter £611ege_ in the year 6f high' kchQol 
graduation- Therefore, l,fT,ow- income .high school graduates (up to $J5,t)00, family 
.^income) are to*enrolI in. cpflege at tha. saio'e r^te ^s all Ijlgh schpcrf gra4uatfes, 
an £^dditional 20 pei'ceht of ldw*nincome iquartil^ h^Sh School ""graduates ntust 
complete High^schQO^^nd jenrOll in college;^ ^ 3inae ^^bout 35, perc^ht of the low- 
^come c^uartile stua^ts ^nter college^ on tt)Bir owh, 'UpVar^d Bound must^ ooncen^. ' 
d^te oh attracting Che 20 percent \tJkio are ^t ^n orderv tbf obtain ilat^n^l ,^ 
parity. This 20 percent -of :the 1,800^00 low-income ji^feK schbol students • . , ^* 
constitutes, ther^^Core, the , target population of 0pwBrd Bound._ Upward ?^ound, 
,cpn8equently,,must get about 360,000 (.20 x 1,806,060) of ^th^s four^ryear^ilgh ' 
school cohort of students thrbjigh h^Sb'^^chool ^j^nd in^p college if the cqllege 
entrance rate for hi^h school g'l^^uates f rom .f^ilies^with incomea he]p^^ $5^000 
i^«to equal the college -entrance -ra^e for all f^flle^^/ CAi>ailable\^w!tlsticj? ' 
do nOt^ yet permit a sijnilar analysis 'for non-<iotle^late ^pdetrseoi)tf«fary scHpdl 
■attendance.^/ ' * ^' -v* ^ ' ^ 
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ia t"Y W73j ^4i6 Upward Bound projectsVere funded, 53 new projects 
ind 303 continuing projects^> wi^h an average grant of ^$92,000. This 
^includes the additional emphasis witWin Upward Bound 'given to veterans , 
pjrwided by supplemental funding. Numbers of student^' aided by Upward ^ 
Bound in 1973 are not yet available^ but in FY 1972, including vcLtefans,* 
the pjfo^ram^aided 33,809 students, 10,962 new and 22,847.c;ontinuing7 with^ 
"over 8,000^f these students graduating from high school in that yeai?^. 
About S& percent of the graduates planped ,to atS-end'cotlege or other 
po^J&<^j&condary institutions. , ^ ^ \ 

■r 

Prograni Effectiveness : - * . p 



7- 



r^rogram effectiveness qan be Pleasured lp^|far,t*by determining whether - ^ 
J Upward Bound participants have a better:c'oJj[ege enrollment and retention 
rate than the horni for their fncome group. .A chart follows showing Upward 
Boun4. college entrance an^ retention rates, aqd the rates for a national 
sample pf high school gratii/ates. Th^ rates for. the low^income members of 
'thi's national sample are also shown**' • . ^ ^ y 

■ ^ ^ ( 

Xablti includes the statistiLcs on ^4ucational outcomes of fo^er 
fpwar*! Byund students as* reported in the General Accouijiting Offic^f^s study 
of UpflT^rd Boand—see rows 4":3nd, 5 (dra;^t VepoH dated'''S^O-^)y^ Jhe ^ ^ 
'statistics for' the high school class of 1966 include Onl^ ttm«^nembers who 
completed high school, but" the 'Upward Bound statistics, ej^^t.for the last 
row, are for ajl former Upward Bound students whether tjrey completed high 
school or not* By inspection ojE *the table, it is ajp^rfent that ypwa^rd Bound 
■ enroll'S a much larger proportion of it$ students in^ollege compared to the 
" (jlass of 1966. Upward TJpund, however,' has not be^n as suficessful i^ gradqat^infr 
as many .from two-year anjd four-yeati colleges as have graduatled from,^e 
clriss of 1966^ Jhis- outcome must be seen in light of two additional fact's:'*'. 
, (1) a*iarge proportion ot- fortier Upward .Bound students are still .enrolled ^ 
ijit co^l_^e^ (2) Upward Bound 'students, toore thaSi two--thirds.of, Wnom are ^ \ 
membe^s'of 'raciaj anci ethnic minjprity groups, tVpically are "Kitgh^risk" .students, 
\ /whereat thg&e low-income m^y^s. of the higfi school class "of- 1966 ac*e mostiy, * 

♦T ^ " i/hite\'fetud'iprit0 and contain pifly ^ small proportion of high-riak students/ * 
" * Jl^gh-^isk' students ^Is^o usually^ take longer to pi^oce^d thxough coJLlege;^thaij 
; ' 'do *Wdal'*^ students''. ^ ^ ^ - . . ^ ^ " . * . * ^ 

r • * * y > : ■ ' ■ ^ . ■ * * ^. ^ 

.JQngoin^^^nd Flanf uii d Evall^^lions ^ * ^ " '* ^ - : 

^ - ' A newji evaluation o£ the ^.UPwArd^ Bound ptt>j^ram has b€^n^<^mmissioned by 

the (Office .of Eduction; thi4v<^on5Vact e^ctenlls f fgm July "li 73 to December 30;* 

;jrhe .^rlme objec'tiv^ o^ ^thils study^is, tfj determineHiow effectively fetljdfehts 
^ *; * \itiy tWse programs, wh4J^p5;ojSEiS4j[^^i^ are mos^ effective and wHat^, 

»V**'/-*^ imprbveme'rfts can be^mad|. ii)',the" administration of the grograms/in light ^% _ , , 
^ , / "/thes§, findings, ' try sjiort, fefije theye programs meetihg their "goals, and are ' 
. ' ' tK$ progj;ams' Csctiiy-cneceaj^ry?, ' " , f ^ * " 

- * ::?h^ hl^sojjooi g^^^ cl^s of 1966 was ^JW because it is the lat^t"^; 
^ V Joar available for Vhidlt ad^q)jp^ft*/ollj5w-up ,d|^a exists tlirougfi ihe college ; 





.Aliuther nijajdr ^pqf^ose of this" evaluatlOiNi^s 'to see if students who 
part tci pate ^ tri^ly'T^qulre^the services th^^e prograiS5 proylde~Qr whether 
tlK* pjrtici4).^nls^ w<)uld have ente^^d and ^rvl^ved hi colleKG^ithout the 
;is*tJ.sN*ni:e of the ijri>>;r;im.s , , . 



Prbgranr Data : 
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;Censas of ^Population 1970: Detailed Characteristics Final Report 
J*e(l)-Dl U*S* Summary, Table. 2&7; 1970 number of, students enrolled ' 
in high ^school ^it^h income below, the poverty j.ev<il in 1969^^s:^feed 
in the preliminary design for the ongoing ^valuation of the Upward 

'Bound prtJg^am. l ' ^ T ^ ' * , ^ " — ^ 

(J.S* Burefau of the Census ,^^ <?^?rrent p'opJjfctiQn Reports , Series F"20, 
No. 222, **School finWllmeat; OctoberX4970/' derived from tables 
and'15, and unpublished .data^ obtafnedf from the Bureap of the Census. 




Sources to Table 
^Hifih Schopl'ciass of 1966 (rowsc 1 and 2)" 



From a national probaM^ity sample of the Jiigh sohool class ot^^, 
1966. The d6ta were originally collected in October /i965 'and there ^ 
haVe J}een several fol3?ow-up surveys. The educational outcomes used 
here 'were collected in tie fourth follow-up survey in winter-spring 1971* 
Data ate collecte^-^jjTlthe .Census Bureau for the study. A* J* Jaffe ^n^ ^ 
Waiter Adams ,'^^971-72 Progress Report and Findings; Follow-up of a|" 
Cjross-section of 1^65'*66 High School Seniors," Progress ReiJort to the 
l^,S. Off ice , of Education, Bureaupf- Applied Social^ReseartThi Columbia 
University, New York, Ju^i^l972T pi^oceased. The statistics ^re ! 
repercentaged from Table¥^la,^ lb, and 10b. ' ■ } . 



"Former UpwartT^BoUTtd Students" and ^^Entrants to Upward Bourtd In 1966 ^ 
(rows ^ and 4) ^,'/ ^Data' f rom the General AccourittiTg Officers tepo^rt dn 
the Upward Bound Program, pp. iS and 22, ^ " 

".Upward Bourlu Cdntpletlgns in 1966, (row 5) .'" From 
Bdund Fost-Se?ondary Repbrt, October 16, 1973, Div^ 
Assistance, /iJ*S* Of f^cfr of Education," iiationaj^^stiun 
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Initial Group 


KTICIPANTS 
(1) 

High 
School 
Graduates 


EDUCATK 
COMPARED 
(2) 

College 
Entrants 
(2rl) 


4t 

A C 

DUAL OUTCOl 
WITH COHO 
(3) 

College 
Graduates 
f3f2)"^ 


OMPARISON 0 
rtES OF FORM 
ttTS OF THE 
(4) 

Currently 
Enrolled 
■la College 
(4t2> 


F 

ER UPttARD BdU 
HIGH SCHOOL C 
(5) 

Graduated or 
Currently 
Enrolled 


LASS OF 1 
(6) 

Dropouts 
f6f2) 


966 1/ 

(7) 

Proportion of ■ 
School Graduat 
to College 
Graduates & 
Currently Enro 
In College 

(5n) 


High, School 
Class of 1966 
N=l/013 1002 


1,013 
(100%) 


553 
.{■55%) 


250 
• (45%) 


U6 
(21%) 


3§6 

Km.) 


187 
(34%) 


36% 


High School 
Class of 1966; 
Income less , 
than $5,000, 

N-225 iOOX 

St- ( ■ 


.225 
■ (100%) 


. 77 
(34%) 


24 
(31%) 


(25%) 


w . 

{56t) 


34 


19^1: 


Former Upward 
Bounds Studeilts 
^ .;N-71, 567 ' 
100 X 


50,366 . 
, (702) 


'^35,431 
-C70%) 


' 996 . 
(3%) 


V20*,261 ■ 
• <57%> 


21,257 
(60%) 


14,174^ 
(40%) 


42% 


Entrants to 
* Upward Bound ' 
In #1966 
'n^M,. 394 
100% 4 ^ 


X2;710 


8,588 
{7 It) 


■ (7.5%) 


.2,381 
{2&;5%) ■ 


3,052 
{3A%) ■ 


5,936 
<66%) 

t 


.24% , 


Upward Bound 
Completion In 
' 1966 
N-908 
100% 


908 
{100%: 


552 
^ (61%). 


< 

■ 197 
, 06%) 


• ' '30 
(5%) ■ 

1 


'■ {4U) 


325 
(59%) 


- 25% 


\J Percentages In Column 2 are based on division by the number of graduates In Column It* 
Percentages ^In Columns 3-6 are basfed on division by the number. of college entrants In 
Column 2. d&lumn 7.15 based on the division of Column 5 by Column 1. 

11 Read across tot eaef) *'Inltlal Groupj^for comparative oXitfomes, l*e-> college 

enrollment^ an<]l retention among groups and dovn for Identification of cohort. 

* - . ' * » ' - ^ ■ ■ » >i ' 

Sources; See previous, page. ^ ■ . - ^ 

r ^ ] * ^ : - ' * ^ ^ ^ ' ^ / ^ 
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WAL^EVALUATIOil RtiPORT OH ED^CAlfdjl FROQRAMS // 



?rot ^ranr/fanie : 

Bclucatlonal Talent Search Program 
Lslatlon: ' " ,' 




Higher Education Act ot 1965. TitleJV-JtT 
Section 4p8, Publid Law ^-329; as* aidended 
by Public taw 90-575; as amended by Publif 
' Law 91-230; aa amended by Publj:c Law 92-318 



Ifun^linf^ History- i 



Expiration Date ! 
June 30, 3 975 




:>uch,sunis may be necessary 

1/ Represents budget authoritjf-. Beginning in FY 1970 funds autBorized 
* were com))ine<^ foT-^thfr three 'programs of Special Serviqes, Upward 
Bounds and Talent Search.' ,.A total qf $100,pOO,000 i.s authorized for 
tlie three programs in FY 1974. V>, \ , 

- * / ' . 

Program Purpose and Operation : - . ^ ' ' . * 

^ Talent Seardg is ^"project grant program which work^ throtigh \ 
Institutions. o,E Hlgt16r*edutation,,. and pliblic and private agencies antf '* ' 

. organi^t^ons tp* pr«ovide services to^iow-injrfbm^ youjrh^' from the s^^enth through 
"twelfth gra4e^Y ^he ultimate goaL^^this program, is to equali'ze educatlcm^l 
oppoiftunities £or ;i^w-income stud^nts^through; ^ (i) Uii^ntif ication' arid ;^ 

' encouragement ' o£ qualified yoi>^ of fitiancial or cultural ^need*; ^2) ^ 
pu^Tlication of existing ^(j^r^s of,^^udent financial aid;^and (3) encouragent^tnt' 
of secondary- school or college dropouts of ^demonstrated aptitude to- te,enter 
educational ^programs including post-secondary ^chodl progr^s. 

Xhft Comihissdoner m|L5^,CTjter into con^trac^s with or award grants to 

XnsLltutioiis of higher ed^fition, combinaticfi^s Of ins^ti^u^tions ^of higlt^r . 
e\fuc4tjl0n, and publ;^C anc^rp^i^^ate nonprofit agencies and^ organizations .' 
Grajits av^ limited* to^lOO,000 per^year ^nd funding selections ^re made on 
tfiC l^Asis'^oi pr^jgram proposa-ls submitted by eligible partie^ o'p"^ befo^tie^' 
.a date set tjie Gommissioqe^^ 
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Progi^ani Scope : 




The^l970 ilec^iHnLal pensus reveals* th^t -ther^-are about 3^^ , 

"lA ti\ ^A' year *okls,, enrolled* and not enrolled in* school, with 1 to A year^ 

^ high ricliool with Incuifle, b^^lov the poverty iev^XT This group constitutes 
l;Uc bruad target pojyiLatlon tor Talent' Search., Even if )the Talent Search 

' target population were to be liiaited to the^ top two ability quartiles 
within the low income quartile, the talent" Search universe of rteed would. , 
siill be 918,OtfO. ^ * . 



%There are, also, a 'lairge number of newly^ released Veterans over 21 
years old who need tlje services of Talent "Search . Coupled with -high, 
unemployment rates^ among the BOO, 000 to 1^00,000 servicemen who return 
to flvilia^n life each year is an education pattern reflected in the 
following statistics: ■ * ■ ■ * 

.20 25% of Vietnam veterans have had lessj! thaif a high school 



ievel, of education; 15X"have^ eomj^leted some collfege 



work. 



20 tp 25^ of Vietnam veterans received combat trdin|ng only, 
and are returning to Ciyil'lan li^le Inadequately prepared f^r 
einployment.^ ^ ^ - ■ : 1- * 




rans- 



In FV 1973, Talent Search continued to direct s^cvidjps to these 
-veterans. ^ - v-* • . 

.. Progran; EECec^lvenes s : 

, During academic year 1972-73 .(FV. 1973), st^tyices were! proy^SkdjgeC 
•103,000 yoiLing people f rotijNgrades se>fen through Jivelije, plus^|$,^(rv^< 
About 31,000 , were placed irt post-secon<iary 'education compared ^with 29,000 
in the"pi;evious'academic yeix. .^Almost 10,000 vete/ans" were pjiicj^Sn |>ost 
Secondary education. In addition, more than A,00(? dropouts^ ^andt 2^100 " 
veterans, wfer^ persuaded ^o return to school oj: cbljlege. About, 7,3^, were" 
enrolled in high school equivaleiikcy program^-spXit . aljrfostf evedly between 
veterans and" hon-^veteraas. ]^6rl6 jprojects>ere fwided with*the $& million 
appropriatiori in FY 197§r"^iZ of these projects ^concentrated on veterans. 

Ongoing an^ Flann(ift Evaluat log* Studies i 

Ari .evaluafiion of both the Talejit Search/and Upwar^i 'Bound trogrsteshas 
been commissiohed. The ^conj^ract extends £r<m July 1973^to Decemiyar 30, 197A, 

/ 'Olyectives of the Xale^d^^Searifch study\are to performja desdrlptive 
^ analysis of the operations of die program, J:© assess ;Lts impact and effec- 
tivenes's^ ,and to recopfinend improvements in tlje "program's administi^ation.'' 
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^ Another major pujrpose of this ev<iluatlon is to fiee if students uho 
parj^ictpate in 'tho programs truly require these ser\^ices**'"'or Vhether the 
part iMpaiiLs woul^ h<ive ^entered and survived in college without tho 

assistance oJ£ th** projjfan^s. , ' ^ - - , , 

. . ' * ' ' \ ' ' • . 

, . ^ The study wil> involve, twp phases ; A design phase and a data collection 
and analysis phase.. Surveys of program' participants and forme^ participants 
will be' required walong with post^high, school follow-up surveys* The ^ttidy 
may^requfre devSalopmeiit* and survey of a comparison group* Required will ^ 
be assessment' of prograra participants' characteristics, their pQst-high^school 
activities, 4nd the de^c^ to which the prograiiis have met partleipants' n^eds 
fdr counselling, ac^d^fiic: skills development, a'nd placement in- post-secondary 
edtlfeation. 



,^?bp9.iation'l970: ' ffetailed Characteristics Final 
US' Summary, Tables 267 and 263; as used in^the 
jign for he Talent Search^evaluat ion, 

^ • 
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ANMUAl. F.VAI:UATIQM REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Special Servtcei^ for f^lsadvantaged Students 
♦ 

Legislation ; \ ^ " 

• . » 

Higher Education Act of 1965-' Title IV 
Part A,. Section. 408; Puljlic* ]Law 89-32!?; as 
* ■ amended by Public Law 90-575; as amended 
>y Public Uw 91-230; as amended hy. Public 
Law 92-318. . . 



top ir a ttoff _Bate' : 



Funding History : Yeajc 

■ - ■ 1970 
■ ' *• 1971 
1972 
1973 
. ■ 1974 



Autho rizafciort JL/ 

lo.oobjOoo 

15,000,000 
. 15,000,000 

ioo;ooo,oo6 u 

100,000,000 1/ 




$io;ooo;o6o 

i5, 000, 000 

*i5,6oa,ooo 

23,OO(X,O0O . ■ 
H),000\000 



U Represents bu'dget authority. Beginning in FY 1970 funds authorized 

. were c'ombiijeil for 'the fhree programs of Special Services , "Upward ' 
' ' Bound,^and talent. Search. A total of $100,000,000 is 'authorized 
■for these programs' in' FY' 1974. 



' : ■ ^ - ■ 

Trograih "Purpose and Op&rdtion : • ^ „T 

Speci^^l Services Is a project grant program malclng awards to' , 
,in&tltutloijs of hlghef education to provide remedl^ and other supportive 
services for students with academic potential who because of educatlon^al", 
cultural^ or economic background, or phy^al handicap, are In^teed of ■ 
counseling, tutordai, or otMjT^^PP^i^^^'lSfe services, career guidance and 
. pl^cemetit. ■ * 





Progyam Scope : ^ ' 

: . / . * ^ ' • " . ' \ ^ 

Recent Cfensus datg shows .that there were about 1^205L00ft poorland^ 
near-*po6r (up to $5^000 family Income) ,ileventh and twelf :h 'gra^e hl^ 
school students. At least 65 percent J[80tf^ 000) .within this Income ^roup 
wlil he exp^^^hi^ to graduate fro^a jhlgli s6hool^ and about 40^percentx , ."^ 
(320,0'00) of *the high school graduates will te expected, to eflter pfB^^e 
eventually* The 320,000 ^}.ov-tlncorae ^udents, plus those pliyslcai^iy . 
handicapped students from families above fS^^OO Income, constitute the 
upper IMlt of th^ target population 'in rieed of special ^^ervlces^^ Evidence, 
from the almost competed study of the special sep^lces t>i:ogtam, reveals ^thatj 
In fall 1971^^ 14 p^ercent oi all undergraduates came from jtamllles'w.iJth. an-. 
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A^NMUAL -EVALUATION REPORT 'ON «EDUCAT ION PROGRAMS 

•Proaran Maitt^ : 



0^ 




rengthening Developing Institutions 



I<;}ti>iration t>ate; 



Higher Education Act of ;965, Title III"; 
Ptiblit- Law 89-329, as amended. 



[•litidinft History ; Year 

1966.'* ■ 
. • • . 19j68 ^ 

. - ■ mi v- 

1972 

, v" * 19?5 * - • 
1974 

ProRram Purpose and Ope^tions ; 



Authorization 

$ 5 5, 000 ,.000 
30,000,000 
55,,00a,.000 
35,000,OOdV 
70,000,000* - 
91,000,000 
91 i- 000, 000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 



-Jtine"30. 1975 



Appropriatiort 

$ 5,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,0p0 

3a,ooo,o0p 
30,ooo,-=pb6 

33,850^QOp; 
51,8^0^1^ 
87,500,000 
99,992,000 



This program Is des^ne^ to pt;oiij]Dte ^improvement- of higher educational 
ins.tit.utlons which possess llmited,^^but credible, capability to provide 
r qtjality education^' ^^artici^pating institutions must satisfy t)road criteria 
for eligibility, ijltich include: 1) that J^Key be public or nonprofit, 2) 
that^they have l>een in existence f or3;^jf!lnimum of five, years, and 3) that 
ithey meet Such other requlretb^i^ts^^G^regulations have been established 
by law an4 prorauljgated by the ConOTissTSTtec.* Ass^stante is provided in^the 
form of gfrants (of varying sizes ajitT duratiOT^^^ ar^ awarded .competitively 
tm the basis of realistic lpng-;?OTge plans kor im|rrovement and relative ratings^ 
which satisfy qualitative aT{3;i^uantitative criteria. Assistance is provi^^d 
for improvement in the following areas; a) curriculum (basic curriculum,- remedd 
curriculum, occupational curriculum, and other^ b) faculty development (Nationa 
Teaching Fellows, Profes$i>rs Emerti, ii\-service training, advanced graduate, . 
training, and other), c) administrative iifnprovementJ (in-service training, adyaric 
graduate training, use of "outside consultants, establishment of new offices, 
and other), and d) student.' services ^counseling ana guidance , ^r^edial , tutorial 
^d psychological services; dnd other). Institutions may participate either as 
direct granteed in cooperative arrangements (bilateral) or as mem^^ra''^ir^ 
consortium arrangement. , . ' * 

As an Advanced Institutional Develpfment program under thi6 Title (AH)F> \ 
was- implemented in FY 1973 /for the purjpose of expediting the development of 
selected institutions, which have demonstrated positive ttends ^ith the Basic 
portioatjf the program. Institutions participating in the AIDP are awarded 
significantly larger ^grants and receive multi*year funding, which may extend 
lip to five years* \ * " 



The ongoing evaluation of* the Special Services program has shown 
that most of these types, jo£. programs are quite new; the average (median) 
of the programs" reported (whether federal or non^federal supported) was ^.6 
years » ^nd only three percent' had histories extcfnding ten years or morexih 
the past'. This suggests that it too early to evaluate program Impact by" 
numbers persevering to bachelor's degree continuing iito graduate study. 

Trhe stydy hps also revealed that being disadvantaged is much more than a 
financially deterhkined phenomenon. Ih&te are greater differences among - ^ 
students of different ethnic classification within the low-income "group , than - 
there are between Ipoverty-level and mod«^l (typlcal)^ students within the same ^ 
etbnid classification. Differences betweeh physically handicapped students, 
anU modal students are relatively mlnor-*-except for the facj;^ of the physicaJ^* , 
dlkabjtiity of'.coujr^e, * ' * ' ^ - 

*■* 

: ■ , ■ , * ' / 

' Between the poi^ertv:^evel and modal students, the study did not find ■ 
dlibst^artti^l differences Sy^ajor /fdTeld of study» content of freshman courses 
.taken> or relative difficulty wltft^uch jiours^s. Differences In academic 
,a'chlevement, 4s fneasured by reported college graded > did ^Ist and were 
'Similar in pattern to the differences^ observed in high school, grades for these 
1:wo groups^ The. college' environment » while not tending to magnify previous 
differences- in acadeifklc ^chlevements^^ doe^s not appear to be compensating .for- ; 
■^uch dif f eTenGea;^ ■ * , ' * ■ 

Tlifi povetty^ ievfel students reported a ^hi'ghei^^ degree of participation irt* . 
the services offered by the special services,' programs thaa did the modal " . 
studentsi This ,dlffer€^tialV|>articlpatlon was particularly large In 
professional' counseling on fmancial problems /and assistance^ but was also 

'greater for: ttitoring by stuof^nts' and professors; professional counselihg on^ 
career choices remedial course^ and courses on readlnjg skill development;^ 
program^ to^lmprove i^riting' and^j^ber skills; reduced course load; . 
professional counseling for persolhal and academic ptoblems» and several other, 

■elements* ^Exposure to the^e specjtfic programmatic elements that. are common 
to "Special -Services programs » as d^Scov^red by the evaluation » does improve ' ; 
the chance^ of academic success among disadvantaged students re^tl^^ to 
modal ;ytt]de£rts iii the same instfitation. However^ there was l^tle Widence 
of some Institutions doing better' than\other institjutlons In^dif f erentially - 
contriliuting to the succe^ss of; the disadvantaged student .relative to the modal 
stu<ijent peers • In regard ta tzhe poverty level students own satisfaction with 
acad.emic lif,e, these stu<\ferits {are relatively' most satisfied at four-jjear * 
predominantly white institu^€|^ns and relatively least satisfied at the two- 

■ year ^eOtnmuplty, college. - ^ t 

Ongoing and 'Platined Evaluatj^on'. Stgdie^ 



id 'Platined Evaluatj^on'. Stgdie^ 

itional Testing Setvlce, Princetc 
:h will be complet^ed tn^ February 



Educational Testing Setvlce^ Princetoa,- N. Jt» ^ conducting an evaluation 
study 'whichlwili be complet^ed tn^February 1974. Ihls evaluation proj-ect 
"involved a number <lf interrelated activitl^^. These Inciluded (1) a survey of 
all WS/ inBtitutioiis 'of higher education^ ^ ^ provide a census of speciaT 
services' type programs, numbers of students served, anti costs; (2) a more 
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Intensive questionnaire survey o£^ a' saniple or 120 'institutions, to obtain 
data in sojne detail on programs, s,t:a£f\ students* served, etc.; (3) visits, 
to some thirty of these ins;ti^tutldn^,y^or discussions" with key college 
staff and program directors^ to observe the f unct ioning. of the program and 
to determine their intevcic^ioo with the total education pr<^grams^ (4)* 
personal ^ interviews w|;e^i soSie 1,000 disa^varvtaged students in a subsample 
of some 60"bf . 120 any titutiohs" to look An depth at the cbllege experience 
of thfivta-rg?it pofiulation, and (5) a questionnaire \urvey of'some 127000^" 
regular anj disadvantaged students at the sample of 120 institutions (a) to 
compare the genepjf '^perceptions "of , and attitudes toward, theXotal college ~ 
ejcperieiice^j&f "disad\'antaged" students to that o£ "typical" studehts, and 
(b) to examTtie ^h^; acctdemic Success and the ^at^sfuctiori of disadvantaged ^ ' 
students with their progress, and the£?^^valuation of the s.pecial programmatic 
fea^tures available to th^m. . . ^ ' ]yi 

\ The outcome of the evaluationrwil} be an analysis, of the im^ct of 
college and program upon the s^^j^e^^j^y^ his level of academic performance; 
his degree'of satisfaction with a variety of aspects of life in college and 
with the assistance he is receiving;, his knowledge and use of special 
^pro^ram features; his aspirations ana ^expectations for continued study; and, \ 
his adoptiph of general values inhereiy: io the goal's of higher education* 

The study, included students in the federally supportjed special services 
program as weiLl as disadvantaged students in non-federally supported sp^ciaT, 
servi«esrtype programs, \ — , " "V.^,^ 

Sources of Evaluation Data : ; : ^ 

1, Program £iles 

\ / ^ * ■ ■ * ' ' 

2, U.S. Bureau o£ the Census, Current Poj^u^ation Reports , Series 
P-20^ No: 222, **Sehooi EnroUment: Oct^ober 1970'', derived from 

' tables 14 and 15, and unpublished dat/ obtained from the Bureau 

, of the Census. ' ^ i 
\ ' ■ " / 

Programmatic Attention to "Disadva/ta^ed" Students by Institutions 
of Hifithi&r Jldafcation in the Unite^yStates ! 'A Census for l971-'72 t 
• Educatiotial Testing Service, Prirfceton, New Jersey^ September 1972 
(d^^ft fiinal report from phase c/ne of ttie evaluation of the program ■ 
fof Special Services for DisadVanatged* Students in Higher Education)^^ 



The Impact of Special Servic^ Programs in Higher £duca,tion for 
".Disadvantaged" Students ," Ed^icational Testirtg S^ryjce^ Princeton, 
iJew Jersey, April 1973" (d>^4^t final report of phase two of the 
..ev^luatrion of th^ program for Special Services for Disadvantaged 
Students in Higher Education), ^ / . 
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ANNUAL -EVALUATIOM REPORT 'ON j:duCATIQN PROGRAMS 
engchening Developing Institutions 



■1-gla tl' ort T - 




Iliglier Ediicatton Act of 1,965, Title III'; 
Piiblii- Law 89-329, as amended.. 



hVnding lliacory : 



Year 

1966*' 
1^^7 . 
1968 
^1969 

Wl V 

1972 - 

19?S ■ 
1974 



Authorization 

$ 55,000„000 • 
30,000,000 
55,.00iX,X)00 
35,000.000^ 
70,000,000' 
91,000.000 
91i000.000 
120.000.000 
120.000^000 



' E:|f)iration Date : 
■-Jtine'30. 1975 • 



Appropriation 

. $ 5.000.000 
30.000.000 
30.000.OpO 

30,000,060 
30,000,^)i3b 

33,850,W 
51,8S0^S^ 
87,500,000 
99,992,000 



ERIC 



Program Purpose and 6per.^tions : ' ' 

This program is des^ne.d to p^on^bte -improvement, of (higher educational 
ins^titiitions which possess limited , ^but credible, capabi^Iity to provide 
r'tjyality education/",;Partici^ating institution^ must satisfy ^broad criteria 
for eligibility, iJivlch include; 1) that ttfey.be public or nonprofit, 2) 
thcit^tliey have heen In existence for>>rflnimum of five, years, and 3) that 
*they meet iuch other requirefe^flts^^M^regulations as have been established 
by law anc^ promulgated by the CommissI^tteJ:^^^^ Ads^stante is provided in^the 
form of gjrants ^of varying sizes .ajMTduratiJifiv..^ are awarded .competitively 
\\n the basis of realistic lpng-;?mge plans for Imfrrovement ^nd relative ratings* 
whicli satisfy qualitative ariJJ^uantitative criteria/ Assistance is p^rovi?l«d 
for improvement in the following areas: a) curriculum (basic curriculum,- remedJ 
curriculUiii, occupational curriculum, and other> b) faculty development' (National 
Teaching Fellows, Profesfiprs Emerti, ii:\-service training, advanced graduate, 
training^ and other)^ c) administrative improvement/ (in-service t^;aining, advaric 
graduate training. Use of outside consultants, estaplishmetit of new offices, 
and other), and d) student/services {counseling ana guidance, jj^edial, tutorial 
^d psychological services, dnd other)* Institutions may participate either as 
direct granteed in cooperative arrangements (bilateical) or as mem^^j:a'-o*rT^ 
consortium arrangement* '* . ' * 

As an Advanced institutional Deve^jiTnent program under this Title (AIDF) \ 
was' implemented in FY 1973 >for the putpose o^f expediting the development of 
selected institutions, which have demonstrated positive trends with the Basic 
portioat>f the program. Institutions participating in the AIDP are awarded 
signif i^cantly larger .grants ^nd receive multi^year funding, wjiich may extend 
up to five years: - ■ ' 

. - 197 



ProRram ^Scope : 

In FY 1973, the Eiasic ^program awarded $51^850*000 to 2^5 insW(€ationg- 
-an average grant'of $320,638, Of these, ll^chools are f>ublic (5V'four"^ 
"year and 62 two-^year) 'and*ll9 are private J6a02 four-year and 17 two-year). 
One hundred thirty-seven schools are pre^iominantly white (74 four-year and 
63 two-year)' and ninety^eight are^ pr^rff^inant ly black (82 fourvye3r and 
16 two-year). ' > * ; 

;The'*A<^vanced" program has awarded $35^500,000 to 28*institutions — an" 
average grant of $1,267,857- Of/these, 13 schools ate public (5 four-year 
and 8^ two-year) and 15 are private (12 four-^year and 3 two-year). lE'ifteen 
schools are predominantly wKi^e (4.^our-yeat and 11 twyear) and thirteen 
are predominantly black (al/ of whtcit'^re four-year, schools) . >'*\ 

Program Effectiveness : 

^Findings of an evaluation study suggest that; 

>^?^:.InstitjLLtiot\al development may be better v^wed as a^sequential ^ 
Jt)rocesS,,_during which institutions pass £tbm one sta^e ,af ^ 
development to' ariother~each of "which exhibits a particular set 
of needs. The amounts and types o£ funding should be cdrrelat?3r 
with each institution* s -^tage of development. ' 

2. The size of a grant is not heaessarily as significant upon , 

impact as are continuity of funding and the quality-^af leader^^}^:^ * 
, A loxjer level of cor^nuous futiding may be more ptojductive ^tfian 
patt^erns of intermittant , .but" h^igher, ' funding (which may disifupt _ 
^ \^ plana and development). Increments an.d decrements of funding are 
^tfest' instituted gradually. ' t * 

■ ' ■ ' ' • i 

3* Strong--but not Authoritarian — presidential le^t^r^£[hip is correlated 
with'the vitality and success of programs. , ^^^^ ■ 

4^ The role of the program coordinator on most campuses was not 
^ effeectixre;_ tasi^ks were assigned to ovet-burdened administrators 
who were unable to devote sufficient time to pertinent tasks. 

5. Effectiveness of some consortia wa$ inhibited because members were., 
either geographically distant, or significantly different in 
pertinent characteristics, or pursued distinctively divei^ge goals/ 

6/ Use of "^consultants sometimes proved less beneficial than anticipated 
pTimarily because th^ir employ was. too brief to ensure successful . 
implementation of programs. ^ ■ ^^^^^'^ 

. * * ^ ^ \ . * 

Ho^t j[IevelovJiig institi^iohs are relatively unskii^^^ with respect 
"^TTcr internal collection(and jtransfer of information- 



r|c . . - ' ^98. ^ 



■ > - v. 



* ^/ M^st ^Mcc^sfi^ uses of , f uivjs) were fo^v^cjfrrtculum devL'lof>menL , 
> National T^iiu^Jiang ,l*ellows , in-service^ training of faculty, 
; a<}vance(L graduate training for faculty, use of outside consultants, 
' establishment of new institutional administrative offices, and fpr 
counselling and guidance activities.* » ^ - \ 

■ ■ , . ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ - . rr: '^'^ 
Qngqihg artd Planned Evaluation Studies : \ ^ . ' . 



The Office of Education Is -^rrently 'eif\gaged in feasibility and design 
studies directed towards preparing a new study which will encoittpass the impacts 
M>f both the Basic Program and the new Advanced Institutional Devftlopraent 
Program- ' ^ ' '\' ' - . ^ , 

Sources of Evalua&ton Data : _^ ' ' , , ^* ^ 

A Study of Title III of the Higher E^uqation Act: The Developing 
Institutions Program, Center for ilesearch and Development ILn Hichei; 
Edjucatiqn f Berkeley 1 973 ' / ' ' - , ' , 



ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGmS^ 



Annual 'Interest Grants 



L^gislattoa: 



Higher Education Wcilities Act, as ainen4ed 
1968; Tit;le III, Section 306, public Law "--t- 
88-204.^ ■ ' I 



Expiration 4)ate : 
June- 30, 1975 



Funding Hlstor^ : 
✓ ■ 



Year 

196$ 
1970 
1*971 
1972- 
197.3 
1974 



Authorisation • 

$ 5^009,000 
11,250,^(00 
, 257250,000. , 
. 38,750,000 > 
52,250,000 
(Such sums a$ 
may be necessary) 



Appropriation 

■ $ 3,920,000 " 
11,750*000 
-^ 21,000,000 
;:^9,010,000^ 
■^14,069,000 
31,425,000 



i - 



ProKram Punp'ose and Operatiori ; 



The purpose of this program i3 .to reduce ' the^cost% to institution of " 
"higher learniijg of 6btaining private loans for construction purposes. 

Loans obtained by. institutions of higher education in .amounts ug'cp 
90% of ,f>roject development cost .tnay be eligible, for innual interest grant 
assistance. ' The afthual .grant made undfer. this program covers the difference 
between annual debt service Whicji ]^ould result from a. 3 percent loati and 
the debt service actually, obtained. Not more than lZ^l72^percent of the 
appropriat4on *iar_tlxe_](ear may be .used in ^arjy, one State* ^ . 



Program- Scope ; ^ . .^^^ ' > ■ / 

In FY 1973^^i57 grants totalling $3. f million wera approved supporting 
approximately $200 million .in construction- loans. Of these amounts, 101 grant 
totalling^$2.6 milHon supporting lo^ns of §1^5 million were awai;ded to aid in 
the. construction of public coimnunidy colleges, developing institutions and f 
inst^pjutioas enrolling 20 percent or morl students from low-iChcorae^famil^ies. " 



ProRr^m £f;Eeetiveness i ■ ^ * ' ' 

. ' - ' ' * - ^' . > /' 

The prograii^ha^ been targeted to tliose institutions h^i^ig the ^ 
greatest need ^d serVfng the greatest nuniber, of disadvantaged st^idents Jbut 
this strategy his^'not been cqmpletely successf;ul. In general, colljeges with 
the greatest need for help have poor credit ratings and are* least able to 
avail themselves of the help provided in this program. \ 



To remedy this situation a small amourit of direct loan'^funds h^v^ beea 
available to assist those institution^ which have ^been enable to obtain, 
commercial loans. , /' <^ ^ - -''^ ■ ' 

Ongoing' and lUanned jival^ations : ' ^ ' > , . 

An evaluation of facilities' needs and program imp,act i§ bejng raadfe 
by Froomkin, Inc* under contrstct to OPBE. ^,The rejKJrt entitled. The Pj^n^nd 
for facilities in the Posi- Secondary Sectox,' 1975-1990 should be available 
in early 1974/ ' . - * . . ' - : 

SourcfeS of Evaluation TSAtstz - ^ ■ 

. Bureau of ^Higher'^ducafion * \ ' t 
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AUNUAL EVALUW'ION RfcPORT OH EDUCATIOi^ PROGRAMS 



ProRram' Name : 




Grants' for Construction (5f Undergraduate Academic 



( LeRi$latioiH 



Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, as 
Amended; Title I;. Section 103, 104 Public. Law 
88-204;, Public Law 89-329; 20 U.S'.C. ^01 as 
^mended by Higher Education Amendments of 1972; 



N 

Facilities 

— fcypiratlon Date : , 
r 

June 30, 1975 



Funding History : 



Year 

J965 
.1966. 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Program Purpose and Operatian ; 



.Authorization 




$230, 
,460, 
475, 

, 728, 

,936, 
?36, 
936, 
50-, 
200, 

■ 300, 



000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000, ooS' 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 



Appropriation ^ 

$230^000,000 
458,000,000 
453,000,000 

4oo,ooo,ooQ ; 

' 83,000,000 ' 
76,000,000; 
43,000,000 
43,000,000 

appropriation. 



The pHrpos^B of this program is to provide gt^t^ to higher education 
institutions^to finance the construction, rehabilitation and improvement 
of undergraduate facilities, ■ ^ , - v 

^ Fund^ for public community colleges and public technStta-l institut^es 
under"this prt>gram are allotted to each state by a formula based~on they 
number of high school gre^^jjates an^d per capita income of residents. Funds - 
for o^her institution^ are, allotted to -each state Jby a formula based' on 
the number of students enrolled in institutions of higher education and ^ 
the number of students grades 9" .through *Wifchi^ each state, federal 
grants may 1>e awarded for up t6 50 percent of the project development 
cost. Tventy four? ^percent o£ funds appropriated under the Title ar*?^ 
reserved f^r communitjt an^ technical ^colleges and* schools. 
* ■ . / . ' . , * 

/ ■ • ^ 

,^ * Grants are not given for facilities for which admission is normally 

charged^ for facilities used for settsari^n instruction, ^for facilities for 
^ schools of the health professions as defined iij the Higher Educatido Facilit 
Ac^. or f or' resfdent^ia^. dining, and student union purposes. * 



xes 




20^27 



l^helafiT^ require;; each stace^ to set up ^ staCd Coimnission for 
Higher^Eihicacion Facilities. This Commission determines' priaiities and ' * 
the,^deral share within the ^tate for each project submitted, ^ 

. Program Scope : ■* ^ ^ . 

... ^ ' : 

Wliile there w^is no appropriation fcxt this progr^rn. a very few ' 1 
grants wefe made with 'recovered funds for FY 1972- ^ . ^ 

\ ' 

In Ft 1973 seven grants totalling $1,978,000 were made to' seven institutioi 
2 of the instituCions"were public community colleges which received 2 
grants totalling $377,000- The otkerJEi^ve grants went Co four-year 
institutions. , ' - 

Program ^Effectiveness : , t 

^ ■ In the l960*s, the total number of students In higher education 
increase^I by 3 million. HEFA, passed in, 1963, made a significant con- 

^.^iljijtvm ill proviiiing the jfieeded additional academic facilities- Tliaf. 

netid is now substantl<illy filled and it is. anticioatevT tlv-^t, ' ' , 
private funding can accomodate whatever need there is for n^w construction- 
Preliminary data in the report,. The Demand for Facilities' in thi^ Bpst^ ' 
Secondary Sector^ 1975 to 1*990 Indicate there ^is no overall need for addi- 
tional 'ConstructitJa though it may be very desirable in a few isolated places. 

Ongoiflft and Planned F.valuation Studies : - ^ . ^ , 

An evaluation of facilities' need ^nd program impact is being don4 
by Froorakin, Inc.. under contract to USOE. F3^al report is due ill the, Spring 
of 1974.- • • , . : 

Source s>pT Education Data; " , . 



Factbook. Bureau of Higher Education. January 1972. - . 
Froomkin^, Joseph, The Pemand for Facj^-ities in thS Post-Secondary 
Sector^ 197St19W . - . 

BHE ■ ' . ^ 



ANNUAL EVALUATION* RgPORT ON EDUCATION PROGTtAMS 



Program Name ; / , 

State Administration andrPlannihg 



s lotion: 



1 V 



HighTf Education Facinties Act of 196-3; 
as amended; Title I, Se^^ction l()5;\Public 
. Law 88-204. ' " * . " 



Expiration Date- : 
^June 30^ 1975 



• 






Funding History: . 


.Year. 

0 


Authorization 




'196^- * 


' ^ $ 3,000,000 


■ * 


1966 . 


■ 2,000,000. 




1967 


7,000,000 




1968 


7,000,000 




1969 


7,000,000 




1970 , 


7,000,000 




197*1 


. 7,000,000 




1972 


'7,000,000 




. 1973 




• 


* 1974 - 





Appropriation 



3,000,000 / 

2,000,000 ■ 

7,000,000 

7,000.000 

7,Q00,00b 

6,000,000 

6,000-, 000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000. 

3,000,000 



*The* Higher Education Amendment Jif 1972t ,L, 92-^18 amen^d Title XII 
of HEA of 1965 'to require under cfeVtain conditions ^the esta^lishmeflt of 
Statei Ppst-Secortdary Education Commission. These ar'e popularly called 
1202, Commissions iil reference, to the section of the law auth^^Stng them. 
In Vt 1974 money was appropriated,, foir 'the^ commissions and not the ol^er 
^ State commissions whose primary function vas the administration of facil- 
ities program. , ■ ^ .17 / 

feofiraiq Purpose arid dpe^ation : . ^ /' \ . 



Title I of the/ Higher^ Educatioh facilities Act <if 196^3 r.equires 
.the establishment p£ State commissions to develop and administer tfhe State 
plan for the undergraduate facilities coitstrtj^ct^^ grant (srogram. Grants ^ 
are available to^ these Qommissions td. cover- the^ costs of administration of 
the state plans iinder this, ti|:le, and the Instiructional equipment grant 
program, under fatt A pf Title VI of the HEA. . Under the Higher Education 
Am^endments of/^J966, granttf^'are also available to the same conuuissions for' 
copiprehensi^ve planning to_ study futuife:.faciliky needs in highef, education. 

Each, state des.iring tt participate under Title I of HEFA is" required 
t6 designate an eKisting's'tate ag§ncy^or establish a' new agency'which is.' 
representative pf Xhe public and of institutions of post -secondary education. 
The agency's plan for state pftrtifeipation must be approved by the C6mmis- * 
sioner . ' ; ' , I * ' " 



RIC 



204 



237 

Ongoing and Planned Evaltiatlon Studies : 

There are no evaliiatlon- projects currently underway or planned. 

Sources ^o£ Evaluation Data : 

1. Program operational and fiscal data collected by COP. 

Impact Evaluation of the Career Opportunities Program 
by Abt and Associates^ Inc.^ January 1» 1973.^ 

3. COP Project* Richmond^ Callffemla Unified School District, 

4. Project COP»^ Division of Research* Memphis City Schools 
Memphis^ Tenn^ss^e . ^ ^ 
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ANNUAL CTALUATEON RKFORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



P rogram Name r \ 

\ Language Training arid Area Stiidies 

National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Title VI; Public Law 85-864; as amended 
' by -Public- Law 88-665; as amended by 'Public 
^ ^ Law 90-575^ as amended, by Pub-lie Law 92-318 



t^undinK History : Year 

1964 
1965 
* 1966 
1967 
1-9 6B 
1969 

■ ' ' ' 1970 
. *1971 

. * 1972 
1973 
1974 



Authorizatl'on 

$ 8,000,000 
■13,000,000 . 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,050,000 
30,000,000 
^8,500,000 , 
38,500,000 
50,000,000^ 
75,00( 





' Expiration Date : 
■ .June 30,^ 1975 ]^ 

Apgroprlatton 



$ 8,000,000 
..13,000,000 
14,000,000 
15,800,000 
15,700,000 
15,45^01? 
U<«50,000 
?, 170, 000 
13,940,000 
12,500,0Qa 



Program Purpose and Ope-ratipn 
\ 

t 

Programs for £oreigrr<[anguage and 
appropriation have^oar major purposes 
power pool oT trained specialists in f 
and world dffalrs; (2) provide ln-serv 
the professional knowledge and skills 
language, drea studies, and world affa 
^bout other nations anf3 cultures, part 
woriLti, through research and developmen 
and effective instructional materials 
and world affairs needed by education. 




ar^a studies funded under 

(I) Increase the natlon^s man- 
orelgn language, area studies, 
ice training to upgrade and update 
of existing specialists in foreign 
Irs; (3) produce hew knowledge 
icularly those of €he non-Western 
t; and (4) develop improveiL-curricula 
in foreign languages^ area s;^udie,s, 

government, and business. 



The National Defense Education Act, Title VI, authorizes the award 
of grants and conftacts to U#S# educational institutions, orgatilzatlons , 
and Individuals for activities condu<:ted primarily in the UniteU, States** 
pFotj^ram assistance includes Institutional development, fellowshlp^upport , 
and research in foreign 'language, area studies, world affairs, and 4^ter-' 
cultural understanding/ ^ ^ ^ ; 
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^ J^rog^rani^ Scope : 



V 



lucent studies of foreign l^inguage and a^^-^^Cudies programs in 
tbe.U-S, reveal the growth in the develQfHrrlnt of non-Western Studies 
since enactment of the NDEA in 195§. Whereas in 1958> some 37 "uncommonly 
taught" languages Here offered in U.S. liniveVs i t ies > in 1972 a^roximately . 
85 i^odern foreign languages were taught at NDCA VI centers alone. A ]970 
survey of. foretgo^ language enrollmtmts reveals that while higher education 
•registrations in roost of the foreign languages traditionally taught in 
Ain^i'can higher edtfcation have been in a distinct ^downward trend since 1968, 
.-^fudent enroJ.lTnent$ in Italian>. Spanis{i> and in over 100 of the less commonly 
taught l^n^uages taken collect^^fely have increased signif ix:antly — by 12.83 
S-T^J-f^and 39. 4% > respect iv^y. 



Vftiile enroil'menLs in the uncommonly taught languag^^dre increasing> 
toL,il enrollment's In these languages remain small. FjOT e5tHmple> in 1970 
there wt?re only 5,319 undergraduate and 796 graduateN^tudents studying 
Chlnefie> and only 12 un^ergriW^ates and 6 gra.^uates in v^tnamese. 
Kocevit indications are that enrbdlments in Cliinese languag^x^urses have 
increased* " * v' - . } 



The NDEA foreign language training and area studies p?^gram provides 
d me^ins for correcting existing discipil.inary and geo^raph^c imKalanaces> 
broadening the scope of area training > ^nd improving^^nd maintaining 
.language sklldls. 



In fiscal year 1973, $l2>50l>152 i^as available to fund 50 cent^s^' 
50 tW-year undergraduate and 25 graduate program^ > 1>110 graduate 
fcllow^iupSj and 20 research projects under NDFA Title 



Number ol 




I-all 1973 




Estimated 


Cjanters _* 


Obligations 


KnrollmenCS 


8 ^ 


$ 926,727 ■ 


: 11,091 


6 


551,^00 


4,375 


3 


290,919 


2,061 


' 8 


. 731,986 ' 


9,937 ' 


7 


662,3^5 


7,375 


6 


509 ',7^)0 


•5,247 


• 6 . 


463,313 


17,244 


6 


502,544 


4,610 


50, 


$4 ,&sa.89y 


61,940 



W ^ r Id Ajea 

hast Asia - ' 

South Asia , 
Southeast Asia 
Soviet L East Europe 
Middle East 
Africa 

Latin America 
International Studies'!/ 
TOTAL 



1/ Includes the following centers; 1 Wesf European> X Canadian* 1 Pacific 
lslands> 1 Inner telan > 1 International Studies* 1 Comparative Studies^ 
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Program Effect iveness: 

review of foreign language and area; studies programs in the UpS. 
(based on a sample of 13^000 foreign language and area studies specialists, 
of whom about 10,000 are college or university faculty met^bers) has 
provided data on the impact of the NDEA program. A sampling of prWlou^ 
holders of NDLA VI fellowships showed that ^-almost all (89.1%) of the fellows 
used tdeir foreign area training In their first job. Of the Ph,D graduate3, 
99Jt were empjoyed a^* language an<t'World area specialists. The survey also, 
indicates U)at the existing pool of specialists tieeds more focuse<{ development 
in certain dt^pects' in -order to achieve an upgrading of language skills. Of 
the world area specialists survej^ed, only 2S% reported that they can easily 
speak, read, aod write a language of their area. A major factor in 
acquiring and tnaintaining profioiftncy in foreign languages is the opportunity 
to utilize the language in the country where it is in regular use/ 

s ' . ^ 

Studie:^ on international and intercultural education, and new curricula 

and Lits^TuctionaL Jnaterials are intepd^d for use ii^ schools and colleges 

throughoW^he U.S. The impact of this program is suggested by a materials 

utilization a^rvey which provides specific dat?a on instructional materials 

for 50 dif ferentsj-anguages in 82 foreign language and area studies programs. 

Results of the surV^ show, for example, that of 24 respondent institutions 

engaged in teaching Chinese, 21, or 8ft percent were using materials produced 

uu*i;er National Defense Education, Title VI support; or i7 programs offering 

instruction in Hindi', 100^t>^cent were using National Defense Education ^ 

materlal^vi and 6 out of 7.Ar^t4c programs similarly reported utilization of 

National D^^^nse Educ^tion-suppbrted materials. * . . 

Ongoing and Planne<3 Svaluation Stud 

■ None 
L 

Sources ot iwaluation Data : * 



Lanj^uafig and Area Studies 'Review > Richard D. Lambert, (ptiblished 
ir^August 1973 t^V the American Academy of Political and Soc^l 
^ciehce and the Social Science Research Council). 

International Studies and th4 Social Sciences: A Survey of the 

Status of International/Comparative Studies and Recommendations 

^^ Concerning National Needs aT^d P^rlorities , 'Jamfts N. Rosftnau ^ * 

(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Internatiohal Studies Association, 
^unV 1971). : ' ■ ^ 

1 9-^0 Cetv^us of InternqtioDal Programs in S tate ColleRes a nd 
UniVer:aitlj&s , American Association' of State Colleges and Universities 
(Waiihington, D. C. ;^ AASCU Studies 1971/3, ^ugust 1971),. 

E^'all 1970 S\irv^ of Foreign Langu^e Registrations in U.S\ 
Institutions of lUgh&r Education, >federn Language Association 
(ADPL Bulletin, December 1971) . 
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ANNtlAX EVALUATION REPORT O.N EDUCATION' PROGRA-Mi 



.Fylbright - Hays Act 



LgKislat ion : 



Mutual Educacit>nal and Cultural Exchange 
"^Aut of 1961/ Section 102 (b) (6); Public 
Liw Jf7-256; as amended byPublic Law 87-565; 
.IS .-imenj^ by l>ubUt; Law 89-fe98. 



Kund ijig^ Hist ory : 

1964 
1965 

■ * 196t> 
; - 1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Authorization 



1/ 



Exriiration Date; 



Non^ 



Approtariat ion 



$1,5001000 
1.500 Ad 00 
2.000,000 
3.000, )00 
3,000ji00 

■3,000,(0 
2.430,(0 

$20,00 
1,323,(00 
1,360, COO 
1,368,000 




, 1/ Indefinite*, does not" require specific money autjioriz'a tioh . 

* " t 

rrt>gratn Pu rpose an d ff pg /Af-jf^P-' - ' * / . > 

• * 

Programs for foreign language and area studies funded under this 
appropriation have four major purposes: (l)^/increase the nation's 
manpower pool of trained specialists in foreigu language and area studies* 
(2) provide inservice trailing to upgrade and update the professional 
knowledge and skills of existing specialists in foreign langu.^ee»,^^nd 
area studies* (3) produce new Jotowledge about other nations and cultures, 
particularly those j>f the non-Western world; 'and (A) develop, curricula and 
yinstfuctional-materials in foreign language* ^nd area studies.* needed by 
education*: government* and busir^ss. 



Programii funded under the Fuibrigftti-Hays Act Section 102 (b) (6) 
provide^ first-hand expjerience in the area of specializatioo* update and 
('xtetid research knowledge, and maintain and improve language skills. 
Prograi^ assistance^ incl'udes fellowships for faculty and doctoral 
dissertation "iresearth* group projects for research and training, and 



4 



2J3 



I 



ciirriculuni coniiultant servtcef? of foreign educators^ to improve foreign 
Iaii>i;uages, area studies, and intercultural education in schooti; and 

colleges. 



Program Scope 



In fiscal year l973 this prqgram supported lOI doctoral dissertion 
research fellowships, 10 group projects, 12 curriculum consultant Rrants, 
and 19 faculty Research fellowships. 

Aj^cecent review of foreign language and area studies programs in the 
S.— ' deiBonstrated that adequate opportunities for research and study 
abroad are critical to improving the qua34ty of specialist training. Over 
85% of those included in the survey reported a need to lircrease oppor- 
tunities for studying language in its natural setting.' While in absolute 
terras there ha? b^n substantial grcftufh in the numbers of specialists with 
some overset e^f^ietience, the. survey r^^als that on the average the depth 
of^oxperience abro^d^^Ts^^J^jteq iiat e . FurtHennore, although as a group the 
specialists have Iiad experTeftse in a wide ranfee^^f countries, the research 
of a majp**t"^ oft the^-sfvaciali^^ h%s been clustered Jii) a small number of 
counrfTcs./ Tn brief, a feiw countries are overstudie^; relatively speaking, 
whilo a .large number are'tunderstudied. 

Program Ef fectivenesip ^ """^ " ' . * ' , 

The Fulb|;4'gltt-Hays programs have provided a resource for training 
specialists in areas, of greatest need' and for helping improve the caliber 
of train^,ng in language and area studies through research and study abroad < 

OpRoinR and P3.anned Evaluation Studies : ^ 

None 

Sources of ' Evaluation^ Data : ' . . 

j * * ' 

Language and Area Stiudie^ Review , Richard D* Lambert, (published 
in August 1973 hy the American Academy of Political and Social ^ 
Science and the Social^ Science Research Council). 
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ANNUAL KV'ALUATXON REPORT ON EDUCATION- I*R0(;RAMS 



ProRratn ^Haroe i 



Community Service and Continuing Education Program 
Legislation : ' ' ' ExpirationPate : 



Higher Education Act of 1965. ' Title I; 
Public Law 89^^29; 20 U.S.C- 1001 as 
■amended 6y Public J^w 90-575; 20 U.S..C. 
10(W£', -1005, 1Q06;. as amended by Higher 
Education Amendgieiits of 1972. 



June 20, 1975 



Funding History : 



Year 

1966 

1967, 

1968 

1969 

1970 I 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization V ^ , App r op r ia t ion 



. $25,000,000 
50,000,000 
. 50,000,000 
Ipr, 000,000 
50,000,000 
' 60,000,000 . 
'■ 10,0(^0,000^ 
30|006,000 
40,000,000 



$10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,500 
9,500 
9,500 
9,5bO 
'15,000 
"14,250 



,000 
,000 
,000 
,P00 
,000 
,000 
,000' 
,000 
,009 



The purpose of this program. isrto provic^ grants to the States to 
strengthen those programs of colleges and universities which assist In- 
the solution of community prPblems such as hous^ing, transportation, health, 
etc. Tlhe program is administered in each State by a 'State agency des^gtiated 
by the' Governor under a Stdte plan approved by tire. U^S. Commissioner of 
Education. The State Agency establishes priorities for its State and I 
approves institutional proposals to be funded. FunUs are ptovidej on a 
66 2/3 percent Federal and a 33 1/3 pejjcent non-Fed^ai basis.' 



. The Highet Education Amendments of 1972 ^tended hhis program through 
fiscal year 1975 and authorized Che tlommisffioner to reserve up to 10!? o£^/ 
the appropriation for grants and contracfts to pay up to 90% of the cost / 
of special programs and projects designed to seek solut;ionS to national 
anid regional problems of technological change and enviroo<ne\tal pollution. 

• Program Scope ; ' - ' , 

7. ' ' ' '' 

- As of June, 3D, 1972, 1,074 institutioaw, of higher education, v^O percent 
ojf those eligible, had participated in the community service and cctntinuing, 
education program since its inception in the fiscal year 1966. In Fy 1972 
more than 317,OQO'.adults participated in the 576 programs, "^h? prpjects 

more thdn one half 



were staffed by 34)51 faculty membersL many^eudting 
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their time to the activity. Over 11^00 undergraduate and graduate 
students working as technical assistaq^ts, interns,, and researchers served 
as resource personnel. One hundred t«nty four off-campus learning centers 
enabled many adults to continue their Education at convenient times and 
locations. , *^ '| y ^ 

In FY 1973 f^inds were released Juha 22, 1973, for grants to states 
at the $1S million operating lev^l. Because of the lateness in release 
of funds, the Commissioner did not exercise the option granted him by the 
High^ Education Amendments of 1972 to reserve 10 percent of funds for 
special problems. The decision 'to do so With FY 1974 funds has already 
been made.. 'I - * 

Prqjsram Effectiveness : "/ 

The National Advisory Council has star^:ed a congressionally mandated 
evaluation of Title I prpftrams. . To date it has reviewed 70 projects ^ ^ 
in 13'States, . ,i - 

' ■ ■ ' ■ • 

' ' 1 ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation -Studies ; ' tj" - . ' A 

* i ' 

The Higher Education Amendments of 197Z'^reqttire the National Advisory 

Council on E^^tension and Continuing Educatiotj to "review Title I programs , 

carried out prior to July 1, 1973 to ascer^taiji which show the greatest^ ' 

promise And greatest return for resources d^ypted to them. This is tj>^e 

completed, by March*31,' 1975. ' . , : 

% 



Sources 6f Evaluation. Data: 



Bureau of Higher Education Program Dat^, 
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' AMNUAL EVALUATIOK REPORT ON EDUCATIO^T PKOGRAMS 



ftoRram Name : . ^ . . 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities Progtatn 

Legillation t 

Second Morrill Act of 1890, as amended;' 
■ 26 Stat. 417; 7 U.S.C. 322, 323;' 

Bankhead-Jones Act, as amended; 49 Stat. 
439; Publi-c Law 182; 7 U.S.C. 329 as , 
amended Title IX, Sec. 506 Higher Education. 
Amendments of '1972, •» 



Ejgpiration Date ; 
t^one 



Funding History ; 



■ Year 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971- 

1972 

1973 

1974 



Authorization* 



14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,720 
14,922 
14,720 
14,720 
15,160 
15,160 



,000 

,000 ■ 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,*000 

,000 

,000 

,000* 

,000* 

,000 ' ' 



Appropriation 

14,500,000 , 

r4\500,000 

14,500,000 

-14,509,000 
14,500,000 
.14,550,000 ^ 
14,720,000 
.12,680,000 

'*12;600,000 

18,700.000 
12,700,1)00 . 



* This figure does not include the one-time appropriation of $6 million 

for the two newly designated land-grant colleges of Virgin Islands* 
and Guam. 

Program Purpose and Operation : " - 

A land-grant college or university Is an Institution' of higher learning 
ated by a state legislature for the benefits of the First Morrill Act 
of 1862 or the SeconJ /lorrlll Act of 1890. The purpose of the original act 
was to Insure the development In each state of at least one college "to 
teach such branched ot Naming as are related^ to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts". The S econd Morrill Act, the^Nelson Amendment and fche 
Bankhead -Jones Att provide f.or permanent anmiar appropriations "and- grants 
some of which are allocated on a population o^ls. Several amendments have 
designated fOerto Rldo^ the District of Columbia, Guam andytfie Virgin Islands 
as^gtates, f or the purpose of these Acts^' ' ' N 
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Each State receives ^50,00ft/<iuder the Second Morrill Ac^. fiucli^of 
the^e Jurisdictions* receives £150,000 from B^nkh^ad-Jones fuiiils plus an 
additional allotment Ijased upon population. Grants are paid Lo StatV 
Treasurers. State legislatures must provide by statuf^^or the division 
, of funds If the state has more than one landrgtajxt tnstltutlon. No 
portion of the funds may be applied to the purchase, erection, preservation, 
or repair of buildings or to the putchas& of land. An annual report on 
the expenalrt>u^ of the funds must be made ^y each institution^to the U.S. 
Office. of EducaJ 

Program Scope : 



In .Flacal Y&^ar 1973» 1% Inatltattfeona received gtanta under the program. 



About 94 percent of the funds werg used 
remainder for Instructional equipment. 



^salaries of Instructora and thp 



Program Effectiveness : 



It ^ widely agreed that '*the land'-grant programs had^ maj^or Impact In 
spreading opp£rtunitles for higher education In the Nineteenth Centurv/'. 



Ongoing arttf Planned 



1 



Evaluation Studies**. 



None 



Sourcea of Evaluation- Dqta ; • ^ ^ 



Bureau of Higher Education, Division of/College Support, 
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ANNUAL. EVALUATION REP(^RT ON EpUCA^ION PROGRAMS 



IProgram Name : 

College T^abhftr 7^11owdHipS4 



. /Legislation t 



HEA yitle'tX*, Part B (Replaces National 
f"pefettge Eilucatlon Act pf 1958; Public 
"85-866; as amende'di ^,U.S.C 462.) 




•Expiration Date: . 
June 30," 1975 



Funding History ; 

Year 

*1%5 ■ 
1966 
1967 
19^8 
1969 
' - J.979.. 
-19 71 
^1972 
1973 ■ 
1974 



Hew 
-Fellowships 
Authorized 

3,000 

6,000 

7,500 ^ 

7,500 
•7,500. 
i 7,500 .. , 
^■7,500 ■ 
.7,500 

7,500 

^,500 



^ Fellowships 
' buppott,-' 

New ' Continuing 

3,000 .^3,000 
6^000 4,500 ' 

6,000 9,000 
3-,328 12,000 

2,905 ■ 9,32£( 
2,370 6,233- (a) 

2,1Q0 . 6,2<i5 (b) 

0 '.-4,650 \€l 
'O 2,980 W 

0 880 (e) 




Total A ppropriation 



6,000 

lo^Sob. 

15,000 
15,328 
12,233 
8,603 
8,345 
4,650. 
2,980 
880 



$32,740,000 1/ 
55,961, QOO Zi- 
81,957,000 1/ 
86,600^000 47 
70',0"00,000~ 
48,813,000 
47,285,500 
2'6, 916,000 

'26^000,000 , 
5,806,000 



'•2/ $177,000 of FY 1965 appropriations were 'transfei;red to Teacher Cancellations, 
NDEA II. ' ■ > • 

^/ $137,000 of FY 1966 appropriations were transferred to Teacher Cancellations,. 
NDEA II. ■ ' V , • 

-?^$i,li5,000 of FY 19^7 appropriations, were transferred to Teacher Cancellations, 
NDEA II. '^^ /. * ' 



V$325,000 of 4y 1968 app.roprlatlons were transferred , to Teacher Cancellations, 
NDEA II. . • r . ■ . * 

(a) IncllSdes 170 special fellowships for veterans. • ' . . 

.(b) Includes 7J0 special fellowships, for veterans and 26o fourth year 
fellowships. 

(c) Includes It^U special fell6wshlps for veterans. 

(d) Includes '880 ^pecial^fellowshlpg for veterans. , • 

(e) All 880 fellowships are special fellowsKlps- for veterans 

Pt'oeram Purpose tmd Operatiori : ■ ■ . • ' , 

^ ' . '' ~' - * . ■ 

• • ■ . ■ ■. ,^ 

■ The aim of this program Is to Increase the -supply of well-Xr&lned 

college^' teachers and encourage the development of rloctoral level education 

on a broad geographic basis by providing three-year fellowship support for 
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:aduate students. 
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Thla program aids graduate schools -In strengtheiilng .their doctoral 
programs. In developing Interdisciplinary programs tailored to prepare ^ 
teadhers In f iel4a- ^ emerging man power n^ds, and in helpli4 veterans^ 
formerly on^fellawshlps, ipesume tneir~^e?l<icdt^n In ordex^to prepare for 
^academic careers. 

Each fellowship Is a three-^ear award providing a silpenct^ of $3^000 
for each year of study and ^500 per year for each dependent. In addi- 
tion, a $3,000 per year^ducatlonal allowance Is provided to the Instl- ^ 
tutlon for each fellprfactlvely enrolled, * ' ^ ^ 

Panels of academic* consultants review Institutional applications and 
recommend specific doctoral programs at, applying Institutions^ to'^the 
'Commissioner for flnad. approval of ^fellowship awards! - ^ 

Program Scope : * " .-^i ^ - ^ * 

Funds budgeted for the College 'Teacher Fellowship Prpgram (NDEA IV) In 
FY, 1974 wiirbe usftd to support 880 jreturnlng veterans during the 1974-75 > 
fellowship year as the program continues to be- phased out in light; of ^ J 
existing supply of and demand for recent graduates with advanced degrejes. 

Program Effectiveness ^ ' # - . ■ 

A study of the College Teacher Fellowship, ProRrara In JHuly i970 ^^ndlcated 
that the program had been largely successful In promoting diVerslf Icatl-oh 
of graduate study centets and helping ^fellows galii^a gr^iduate degree in a 
shorter average period compared with other doctoral, students and- at a lowei; 
.attrition rate, ■ • - ' V , " 

The changed fiocus of the program has made, former measures of ' 
effectiveness Inapplicable, However, as currehtly operating^ the program 
is of direct asslis£ance to returning veterans. It is too early to judge . 
their completion rate. If we assume they, will "beysomparable to that of - 
otR^r Fellows previously funded by the Program the^\. threfe-fourths of them- 
will be eviployed by Institutions of higher education,' 

• ■ \ ' ^ ' ' ^ 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation- Studies : 

^ - None J(l«nned ' ' ^ * 

Source of Evaltifation Dat^; " " ' ' * " > . ^ 

' Study of NDEA, Title IV Fellowship 'ProgBam, Phase II, ' t * 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington^ D. C. 

July' 1970. . *■ - ' , " 

. ' ' - • • ' •* ^ . . - 
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AHUUAL^ EVALUATIojl REPORT ON ^DUCATIpN PR'bGRi\.M S ' 



• Prpfirani Name i 

l^igbet Education Personnel Fellowships 

Legislation : 

Education Professions Development Act:*^ 
Part Ej Section 541" Public Law 90-35; 
20 U.S.C, 461-465. 



Expiration Date : , 
^ 

J\Jne 1975 



t 


Total 


■ Fellowships 


Funding History: Year 


Authorization 


' Appropi:i:at Ion 


. . 1969 


$21,500,000 


$2,200,000 


1970 


3^,000,000 


5,000,000 


1971 


36,000,000 


. 5,000,000 


1972 


36,000,000 


■ " 5,044,000- 


1973 


5% or more 


:2, 172, 000. 




of t^tal 




1974 


5% or more 


2^100,000 




* qf total. 




Program Purpose and Operation; 




* 



The purpose of this program Is to Increase the supply of well-prepared 
teachers, Administrators, and specialists l*n areas of critical need for 
junlor-cQiuraunlty colleges and four-year colleges'and universities by ^ 
providing one- and two-y^ar fellowships for graduate level study In non- 
degree or advanced degree programs (other than the Ph'.DwOr equivalent for 

10S6 [^lannltig a career In. college teaching^. Support^^is ^ifovlded to: 
(1) progirams that have ja. nigh promise for lmprovemj»ilt over past practices 
In, their training of fiigher education personne^,4^2) programs llhat prepare 
personnel for the Iilgher education needs QOtfuidents from low-lncome 
families ; (3^, prograiQS that train and ra^faln teachers, administrators, or 
educational, specialists fjor. junlor^c^Jfj^f 
located In urban areas; (4) progr^ 
educcUilon who will serve In deyelo^ 

prepare administrators, "inclu^ltttf>^stees, presidents, deans^^, department 
chairmen, development of fl9e^^'^d financial aid officers; (6) programs that 
provide graduate level e(^i^ltlon for women training for careers In higher 
education'; (7) programs liharare a basic combination of the above priorities 
and which show evljience of effective communication between^ faculty, students, 
administration, and where an^roprlate, local communities In the planning and 
Implementation of phe proposed program. ^ - ^-^ 



_^s a^ t1*o-year communit)^ colleges 
jmt JE>repare personnel, higher 
i^d£s1:ltutlons; (SX'^rograms that 
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Institutions of higher education apply dir/;i;ily Lo the OfUi'o ol 
Eiiucation for fellowships. , Applications «r*i reviewed by panelsr i'f"y" ■ 
faculty members and adminlstrdtors who represent Amerlca^n hlgher^duccJtion. 
Their recotmnendations are made to the Commissioner of Kducatlor 

Fellowship support is provided fQf,one or two years jdependlng on 
the length of the training program. Financial assistance is distribul:$d* 
in the following manner^: $3,000 paid to. students, for each fellowship 
year; fellows are entitled to $500 during the f ellowshipVyear for eadh , 
eligible dependent; the institution receives $3^000 p year for each fellojt 
to pay for his tuition and required non-refundable fees. ' ^ . 

In an effort to provide more^lexihility in th6 recruj^tment of higher . 
education personnel, the following strategies are being Implemented on a 
pilot basis: (1) direct award of fellowships to two-year colleges; (2) 
award of fellowships to women for part-time study a$ recommended by the 
Newman R^j^rt; and (3),jaward of fellows|iips to programs which Ibegin .with 
the last undergraduate year. , ' , 

ProRraro Scope " * ■ . 

. . Some indication o£ the program^ s reach and operation %ian be obtained 
from program funding data and a study of recent graduates 'respectively . 

( Prdgraro Fundlne' Data 

^ " ' ' ■ ^ . ■ " " " , 

■ * • FiscaX Vear 

Output Measures 1969' 1970 i971^ 1972 ' 1973- 

< .„ ■' ' - * , - 

Muraber oi Institutions Participating 5t) . V 82 8$ (52 

Number of Approved Programs 51, 78 • 93 • 100 „ 65 

Number of Fellowships' Awarded * " " . ■ * / 

• - Totai^ - 415 9^0 , 903 912 v* Ul 

,(fiew') ^ • ■ (415) • (640) 470- 581 (92)' 

' (Continued) \ „(0) (320) 435 •' 331 (349) 

^luniber of Fellowships Awarded in ' ' ' ^ ^ 

Training' of Personnel As;t \ * 

, Tdt;ar v . 415 960 .903 912 ,^41 

Teachers ' , ' . ' (324) '' (702) , ^^51 . 668 . iXm . 

■ ' Education Specialist- ' ( 68) (183) . ^67 118 . (44). 

Administfrators* ; { 23) ( 75) 85 ' 126 (ill) 

Nilrober'of Fellowships Awarded, to < ■ 

Train Personnel to Serve in': . , ' • 

. , Total • ^ (415) 960 903 912 441 

Junior Colleges . (289) (710) 689 725 .(344) 

Other Institations ' (126) (250) 214 187 (97)" 

Average Yearly Amount of Tellowships $5301 $5208 $5532 $5471 $6,500 



^^ Progr^ri Effectiveness ;. 

I ' JC stud)r pf 253 Part E fellows who have completed their ^ralnfeg ^ 
progralDs at 22 colleges and universities reveals that 62 perc^^t "have 
aqcepted^jot^ :in institutions of higher education^ some in leadership' 

^.positions J 19 percent ar^ eSplpyed in elementary or secondary education, 
10 percent are continGlng^^heir edtication, 4 percent had resigned from th^ 

^ program, 2 percent w^re ^military service, and 3 percent were unexBployed, 



In anothet sample, information volunteered ftom eleven institutions 
of higher educatiqn^ which have approved prograsfs designed to 'prepare 
personnel to work yUth the disadvantag^ed, shows that approximately 76 
per^fent^ of the totlil^r 86 'fellowships w^e awarded to members of minority 
group^—Blacki, Sp«il,isH-speakitig Americims, American Indians, and 
Orientals, In additlotf, jus^under 50 percent of\he^ total 113 fellowships 
reported were awarded to w<Jmen. 



In yet another area^ approximately 13 percent of the total 903 
1971-72 Part E fellowships were awarded to military veterans, . , ^ 

^ . In terms of usfri^ fellowship programs as an .incentive t^influefice ^ ' 
atle students to persue a given carfeer^ the d^ta show-^ that while only . * 
20 percent of the respondents: "knew of the program prior to a decision of 
which j^scnool to attend, half of these studehts were clearly influenced 
in th^ir" choite because of this Jcnowledge, Further, over ft)rty percent 
of all*^ellows*had modified thjelr career pl^ns atter ieaming^ of the^avail- 
ability, of funjis, "'^ ? . .^^^ - ■ , 

. jOngoihfi and Planne'd Studies : 



r 



" Np new studied planq^<iv 
Sources of Evaluatioh Data: 



Abi:^ssociates'J>l5c t A Study of the Ediication ^ofessions Development 
'^aininf;' PrograBis for Higher Edi&cat^on Personnel Qamb ridge, 
iss^husetis. 1973^' 
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AHNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS . 



Program Name : - * , 

EPDA, Tart^ In$tltut6s . " . 
LefilslatlSo : 

\ > ~ 

Education Professions' Development Act 
of 1967 as amended. Part E, Section ^41 
* through 5A3; Public Uw 90-35 and Public 
Uw 90-575; 20 U.S.C. 1119b. 



Funding History ; Year 

'"1969. 
1970; 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Total 
Authorization 

$21,500,000 
36,000,000 
■ 36,000,000 
36,000,000 
10,000,000' 
15,000,000 



Expiration Date : 
June i975 



Institutes 
Appropriation 

$4,700,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5.132.000 
*0- 



Program Purpose and Operation : ■ - ' 

The purpose. of this program Is to train teachers, administrators^ 
or ^educational specialists for higher educatlo'n by providing suppo^rt for 
Institutes and short-term training programs, ^phasls Is glv^n three 
areas: (1) Inrservlce training of personnel from junior and ^community 

. j:olleges; (i) In-servlce training of personnel from developing institutions 
such j^s , the, predominantly black colleges and the small 'isolatlfed four-year - 
Colleges; and (3) the training of tilgher education personnel to meet the 
needs of the Increasing numbers of minority and low-Income students 
seekinjg a college education*, Since the Part E program began In FY 1969, . 

rttapst pf^ the funds, allocate^ under the EPDA Part ^^.InstitQte program have 
been £adliffed- on*-dxese aiffeas of critical need., . * 

This program provided support for irFServlce 01;^ pre^^servlce training, 
/part-tlaje or fultrtlae training programs of up tc^l2 months d1lr^a^oa;^^, 
training oi' coll«e personnel In a variety of fields. Including acaiiemlc 
fijubject-iaatter areas; itistrucVlonal methods ^nd equipment, administrative, 
skllls-jp^ stpdent personnel seprlcea, etc. Grants to the Institution 
conducting^ the training cover all direct and Indirect operating costs f 
of the training program, ,a6 well as the co6t of participant support. 



*1 
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Prograiti Scope : , ^ . - /'s 

' " - ' - ' 

In FY ^972, $4,725,000 was awarded to institutions of higher educat^^on 
in support pt 100 institutes and sh<>^t^tena training pfograms in 44 states, 
the Dlstticlt' of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. These programs provided training 
for appr6ximately 7,930 higher j^ducation personrvel. 

In F3[ 1973, most of the funds yrere awarded to three priority areas ^ 
as follows^ (1) $2,013,662 (42. ^!E) supported programs to train junior, 
college personnel*; (2) $3,379,820 (71,5?:) siJ^ported programs to train " 
higher ^education personnel to serve , minority ai^d, low^income students^ and, 
(3) $2^014,192 (42.6!!) supported programs to trgin personnel of developing 
institutions. These allocations to priority are^s are*not, howfever, mul;u^lly 
exclusive, " . ^ ^ - ■ " * 

Since 1969, the first year of the Part^ E prbgram, there has been an 
increasing emphasis on programs for junior iw^olJege pej^sonnel, , disadvantaged 
students, and developing institutitJns, while the trenfi in programs for the 
other (primarily for teachers in'non*developing four*year colleges and 
universities) categories has clearly been in the direction X)f de-eniphasis. 
Whi^e data are not available to assess tae long-term im'pact of this program, 
it is evident "that the EPDA Part E institutes progr^am has fopused on the 
Itional priorities the program was designed to address. 




Proitram Effectiveness ; ' . - ^ . . ^ - 

A 1972 study by Abt Associates g-sithared data on higher "^education 
personnel training needs front Presidents and five types of administrator? 
at' 60^ t^wo- and^ four-year ^cpfleges . 

Information v)bs collected . and'developed by means of a three*faceted ^ 
appcoaUi:- (1) a survey of 60 randomly selected undergraduate insti.tutions;^,r„ 
(2) a profiriiig system for synthesis and organization of ^EPDA V-E programs, 
tomJ (3) a set of c^se studies, reflecting new trends in higher education. 

Of the 1>734 participants who responded to the questionnaire^ 403 
(20>S) were from minority background and, 554 (32%) were. Jemale, ^ Over 90lE 
Qf th$ respondents intended to pursue higher education careers. The * ^ 

institutes in general 4fere^ highly rated by^ participants with the specijkl 
pr6jects\beiftg especially well ^receivet^j , * ' ». . 

Institutional leaders for both t);t^ institute and fellowship programs 
reported the greatest nfeed for training^^n huinan relation? skills, followed 
by training in dealing witJi current spe^l'll problemst people management 
skills, farther academic studies and infc^^iaation manageotent skills^ The * , 
thre^ a(rfiviti^ highest in \detnapd were. developing goals and operating programs 
relating to peofjle of <itf?trfc „f ac^ and cuitoraa';* and interviewing and one-to-one 
Work.." The major emphasis was on pllnrt|ttgT^h»J.fliejf-jjeLSonal*<^>^ rather 
'than on research or" festructioji*.^ r \ * ^ ^ *J^jfcr^^^,l ^ 



Ongoing and .Planned Evaluation Studies ; 



S ourcCT^ of Evaluation Data: , ' ; 

— / . . ■. — ■ . 

k study of the EPDA training programs was completed In February, 1973 
(Abt Associates, Inc. k Studjy of the Edifcatlon Professions Development Act 
Tralnldg Programs for Higher Education Personnel . Washington, D. C: U.S. 
Office of Education, Office of Planning and Evaluation, 1973). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT. ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Hame : 



College Peraonnel Developnieot7^''Pftllowship6 for 
the Disadvantaged (CLEO) 



Legislation : 



HEA, 4^65", Tldle IXv Part D, as amended 




indlngSUatory ; 



ProRram Purpose and Operation ;' 

• • ^ ' 

The putfpose of Title IXv D ls,to provide fellowships to', persons 
of ability from disadvantaged backgrounds, as determined by the 
Commissioner of Educatloa, to undertake gradm^te or professional study. 
The Council on Legal Education Opportunity .w^^ Established for the pur- 
|iose of ^bringing about a significant Increase In the number of lawyers 
fr<*t minority and disadvantaged group,. The'. CL60 Program, formerly 
opei:^ted by^OEO, has been tran9<£erre^ to DHEW and the decision has been 
.madfe to fund CLEO from the Title IX, Part DUafectlon 961) aiuthorifey. » t 
The FY 3^974 appropriation is the first for tJie Program under OE direction. 



The latf'^authorizing this program places W $1,000,000 ceiling on 
expenditures ^oV these lEellowshipSi From thlk maximum authorization 
must be paid a mlfilmum stipend to each student of $2^800 per year^ a__ 
dependency allowance of $300 for each dependent up t/) 5 dependents, an 
fnstitutional alloranc^ of X56 percent of .t*he iStipend paid do each fellow, 
and a travel allowance for each fellow and hia (fepende^t^* XV 1^ eati- ' 
mated, therefore, that each auch iellowahip wipLl coat $7^950 on the 
average. ^ 

Program Scope 

In fiacal yeats4^7^^0E will fun^d 94 continuation fellowahips But 



no new fellowshipa. * tit-iiacal year 19/3, OEO fVded 214 new fellowshipa 
but, because of limited, funda, the^e fellowship^ were funded for only 
opie year rather than for three yeara aa had .be^tu the previous practice. 



' Projjram Effectiveneaa 



The program ia aCill too new to *aaseas its impact^ in relation to 
the Intended oblectlvea. ' " ' 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations \ 

No studiaa* planned. 



Source of Evaluation Data 



ERJC None flvaUable 
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* AMKUAL EVALUATIO!f REPORT OH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Kame t 



College Personnel Developinent » Allen J* Ellender Fellowships 



'Legislation 



Education , Amendments of ,'1972, Part C. 
Section 961 (2), Public Law 92-506- 



Expiration Date : 
1 

June 30, 1975 



Funding History ! 



Year 



Authorization Appropriation. 



19^73 
1974 



$ 500,000 
500,,000 ' 



$500,000 
500,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

< P,* L* 92*;§06 authorizes the Commissioner of Education, to make grants 
to th^ Close Up Foundation of Washlngt^on, C. to assist in carrying out 
a program of increasing it he understdndlnf^ of tlie Federal Government amon| 
secondary school students, their' teachers, and the communities, they 
represent^ Bp to 1,500 fellowships are awarded each year to' econotolcally 
disadvantaged secondary school students'and to secondary school teachers. 



PrograA Scope : 



A totaL^of 1,232* fellowships were awarded during fiscal year 
1973, 41"^ to teachers and 813 to students representing 8 communities. . 
The total amount awarded thtough May 20 has been $409,046, resulting 
in an average cost'o'f $332 per fellowships Plans are under way ,to award 
I an a^^j;tional ^65 fellowships at an estimated cost of $84,000 from the 
liaianceictf -^tlve" 1973 appr^prlationf' 



Pcogram £f feetiveness ; 



( 



^l^^vpi^gram laxoo. new for measures /of effectiveness to ^e available.. 



Ongblng and Planned M£v^luatlQnS ;{ ';\ 



ERJC .. 



■ t'l" ■ ■■■■■ V'- 

Sourcfe''^f Evaluation Data .^' 



i 
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^ AfflWAL EVALUAIIOH REPORT OH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

ProRram Name : * * ' ■ ^ 

Veterans Cos t-of -Instruct Ion Program ^ 



Legislation ^ 



Section 420^ of Title X of the* Education 
Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 72-318X 



Expiration Date; 
■ \ 

June 30, 1975 
(Expenditures to be/ 
continued until 
June 30, 1976)' 



Fimdlng History : 



Year 

1973 
1974 



JUithorlzatlon 

None 
- None 



Approprlstlon 

$ 25^000^000 
23,750,000 



Prpgram Purpose and Operation :.. ^ . . " ^. 

The pui^ose of this progranuls to enable InsfJJarttons of higher 
eijucatlon to apply for payments to 1>e us^d fer^^Elie support of new or . 
improved services- to veterans. ^ 



£7V 



The in*StltMtlon must spend at" least 50Z of Its Cos t-of-Ind true t Ion ' 
award for setting up an Office of Veterans Affairs (OVA) with at least 
bne full-time veterans coordinator to opefaCe thft veterans of fice, and 
'' the legally mandated services for veterans. ' * ' . 

The remainder '$f the award ^not.n£e)led to provide, required services 
nnay be useU to defray Ipstructlonal expenses (salaries, bfflpe expenses, 
equipment and research) Ini ac^emlcally-related programs ^ 

Institutions of hlgher^educatlon who have 10% more veterans enrolled 
during the first acadeiitlc year of application than during the preceding 
academic year are el^glble^ Ther^lfter they must maintain the veteran 
enrollment of the first yea? of eligibility. 

Veterans must ^Iso be participating In at least^bne of the following 
five programs to be tnciuded In the veteran 'count of Institutions under 
the Cost-of-Instructlop progra:^: . y 

1. 'Vocational Reha^lltatlon Subsl$teQce In Higher Education - 
(Ch. 31 of mie>3S>; ■ 



2.. Educational AsslstaAce Program 
(Ch. 34 of Title 38); - 

3. Elementary and Secondary Educational Assistance - a remedial 
program to qualify the veteran for admission to a post-secondary 
institution (Section 1691» Sifbcliapter V of Cha^jter 34 of 

Title 38) ; ; ^ ^ . ' j 

4. ^Special Supplementary Education an individualized tutorial 
assistance program (Section 1692 » Subchapter V of Chapter 34 
of Title 38). . ^ 

5. Predlscharge Education Program or PREP (Subchapter VI of Title 38) 

Program Scope : . - . ^ 

0£ the total ntmber of 1,169 requests received from institutions in 
FY 1973, 1,057 were approved. > 

During 'its first year of funding (F7 1973), the appropriation of 
$25 million or 18% of requested funds resulted in payments to' Institutions 
of $53 per veteran Instead of $300 possible under full funding. 

Program Effectiveness ; \ ^ ^ 

The program is In it a^ first y^r of operation, too soon for the ^..^ 
program effectiveness to be adequately measured. ' * . " / ^ '\ 

^ - - - ^ . ]^ , , . . ^ . 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : ^ * 

As part of a projected study of the impact of federal student assist- 
ance programs on students and Institutions, program application and fiscal 
operating. reports vlU be analyzed to determine fipw veil this program la 
meeting its legislative goals. 

\ ^ 

Sources of Evaluation Data ! ' , ' 

None ' . . : 



J 
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AfnhjAL EVALUATIOH REPORT OH EDUCATIOH PROGRAMS 



Prosram Name : 



Loans foj' Construction of Academic Facilities 

Legislation : 

Title rrf, Pa.. 88-204, P.L. 84-329 
• Title Vll-C' as amended, by Education Amendments 
of 1972. \ U . 

Funding History : Year " Tiuthorlzatlon 




1964- 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970- 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 



$120,000,OpO 
' 120,00(5300 

i2o,oqo,oo6 

200,00l>i^)0b 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000, 
50,000,060 
100,000,000 
15,0,000,000 



Program' Purposg" and Oper^lon ! 



{ \ 

Appropriation 
0 

169, 250, poo 
110,000,000 
200,000,000 
0 

100,000,000 
0 
0 

V ' 0 
0. 
0 



' The purpos'e 6i this progratn. Ig to make loans to InstltutlSins of higher 
education and higher education building agencies to assist Ji^.' the construction 
or Improvement of undergraduate and graduate academic fajod^ltles. 

1 The amount of a loan plus any other Federal jDufids may not exceed 80% of 
^^^the eligible cost of a project. Loans are made on the basis of. approved 



^;rppllcatlons with not more than 12.5% of the applroprlatlon awarded to 
;'^rOjectjs In any cr^ state. Interest 6n thftae loans is not to exce^ed. 



percent/ ^ 

\ /■ K ^ } 

.StoRt^m Scof)e i 



three 



Ifi the last ffew years this program has not received any appro^rlaijlons--^ 
baSting been supplanted by the Annual Interest Srant Program. However«tiie ^ 
program has been authorized to make new loans to the extent that..^Ads are 
made^ Available titl^ough the withdrawal^ by institutions o|,J>igtier .education » 
of prior y^^ir approved loan commitments* In FYJiW^rT^such loan$ totalling 
$11,074,000 were made to 18 ln3titutlorja^.----^fiel6aSis were targeted to Black, 
>rivatfl^ colleges^' 




there were, no funds for additional 'loans. 
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frogram Effectiveness : 



Since the inception «£ the programi loana' have been made to some 
400 institutions to. assist in the construction o'f,over 600 new facilities. 

Ongoing. an<f Planned Evaluation ; ^ ^ ^ 

' r ■ 

^n evaluation' of facilities needs and program impact is being made^ 
by FroomkiHi Inc. under contract to OPBE. Preliminary data indicate jihis 
program was effective in assisting Institutions ,to build needed academic 
facilities. ^ . 

Source of Evaljaatjon Pata ; , - * 

bureau of Higher Education * , - 

Froomkin Joseph, Th^ Demand for Facilities in the Post^Secondary 
Sect6r, 1975 to 1990 . ^ 



i 

, ; ■ ■ ■ 
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-E. - Education Troffesalona Development Programs 
^ • ♦ ■ 

I. Teacher Corpa Progtam 

*2. Educational Leadership Program 

3. Career Opportunities Program 

4. Early Childhood Program 

5. Exceptional Children Program . ^ " " 

6. Training of "Teacher Trainers Program ■ * 

7. Pupil Personal Services Program ' . 

8. -Urban/Rural School^Development Program 

$. Teacher Training In Developing Institutions program 
10. Jiocatlonal Education Personnel Program ^ " 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION RBPQRT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name ! * 
Teacher Corp| Program 
Legislation ! 



Titl* V, P.; L. <89-329(1965) amended^by 
Part % 

P. L. 90-35 - Edufeatlolk Professions 
Development Act , ^ ^ 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 



Funding His tory ; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
i'970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$ 36,100,000 
.64»715»000 
33,000,000 
46,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
• 100,000,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 



. Appropriation 

$ 9,500,000 
11,324,000 
13,500,000 
20,900,000 
21,737,000 

. 30,1600,000. 
37,435,000 ■ 
37,500,000 

' 37,500,000 



The purposes of the . Teacher Cqrps jire (1) to strengthen the educa,tlpnal_ 
opportunities available to children In areas having high concentrations 
of lowlncoue fatnllles, and (2) to encbufage colleges and universities, 
to broaden their programs of .teacher preparation. To achieve this, the 
Teacher Corps attract^ and trains college graduates and upper classmen 

serve In teams under expep^lence^ teachers; attracts volunteers Co 
sexve'l^s-'part-tlme tutors or full-time Instructional assistants; and 
attra^s and trains educational personnel Co provl^Se^^^jreeiallzed training 
for juvenlle^jdellnquents, youth offenders, and adult criminal offenders. 
'Typical participant activities' Involve adade'mlc >f^k In a college or 
university, on the job training In 'Schools, and participation In set 
related conmunlty projects. Typical program elements Include flelcible 
models tff* teacher education (tased on performance crltiS^la^^,4^i(^lveti^t 
with other college and university d'epArtmcnts outside the school of- 
education, granting credit for the Internship perlpd-fand utilization 
of regular school staff and members "of' the community In the teaching,' 
staff. , " 

ProRram Scope . / ' • " ' 

' ' ' ' .V. • ' ■" * ■ 

Dui;lng flscsl year 1973 the Teacher Corps had In operation 395 projects 

ancT of this ntimber 2A0^were continuing and 155 were new^st^^rts* The total 
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partlclj^ant level remained relatively the same was for the previous 
fiscal year (4500) and ptojects^ through" differentiated staffing ^nd 
Individualized Instructional activities^ directly affected the learning 
experiences of 125^000 children o£ whom 47^700 (37.8) were from families 
With Incomes b6low $3»00ff. .Approximately 80 percent of these .children 
were from elementary schools.* Teacher Corps programs Impacted on 180 
scfiool districts^ and such special clientele groups as bilingual ^children ^ 
(1* projects) Indian children (8 projects) and children In training 
Institutions (4 projects). Teacher 'Corps also ran a special program which 
encpurages high school and college students » parents j^^d other community 
residents to serve as tutors or Instructional asslstiants for children In 
dlsadvant^ed areas* 



Projsram Effifectlveness 

A number of evaluation studies provide Information ^an'^^lnslght about 
program operation* For efcample^ a survey of Juoe^ 1972 Teacher Corps 
graduates was conducted by Teacher Corps In August^ 1972* Seventy 
percent^ or 900 of;1300 graduates responded. About 570 or 63 percent , . 
Indicated that they would remain In ^e field of education with 27% (240) 
of them teaching In the schooL dl^tfl'ct wipre they served as Interns. 
Ten percent (90j of the Interns Itad n^t fojmd 'teaching posltlons^at the 
time of the survey. ' ^* : - 

In addition^ the Comptroller General's Office lasued a^report t^o the 
Congress In July» lSt72» concerning the assessment of the Teacher Cbrps 
program made by the General Accountlng^Off Ice (GAO). The study consisted 
of a review. of Teacher JCorps proj^ects at aeven Institutions of higher 
education and the respective participating local education agencies* 
Alsoy a questionnaire was sent to all Corpa members In the Nation who 
had completed their Internships In 1968 and 1969* A total of 550 
responded to. the questionnaire* The findings' arid conclusions ar^ 
grouped according to the two tn^or program purposes as follows.* 

1* Strengthening educational opportunities * 

L ^ 

The GAO found that the program strengthen'ed the educational 
opportunltfes for children of - low^lncome families w^o attended 
schools^ inhere Corps members were assigned* Corps members 
provided more individualized Inatructlbn^ used new teachlng^ 

'methods^ and expanded classroom and extracurricular activities. 
Most of the Interns and team leaders believed that children 
In the schools served by the prdgram had benefited from It* 
The classroom assistance provided .by Interns made It possible 
for regular teachers to devote iHore time to Individualized 
instruction and make classes more relevant to the needp of . 

■ the children* ' , 

Some of t^e .teacher Corps approaches to educating children 
were continued by the achool dlatrlcts after corpa members 
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completed their aaslgiunentB. Other approaches were dlscon'- 
tlnu^d because the school dletrlcts either had not determined 
their usefulness or did not ^ve sufficient staff and financial 
resources to carry them on^ Corps ^members generally became 
(^Involved with various types of educational community activities 
'whlch^most Corps members believe had been of benefit to both 
children and adults. Some^belleved, however^ that the 
activities were of little or no benefit due to poor planning 
and lack of community support. A majority of the .Interns who 
graduated from the program remained In the field of education. 
KoBt of these Interns took teaching positions In schdols 
serving low-^ Income areas ^ 

Broadening teachei^t raiding program 

The GAO study Indicates that the program had some success In 
broadening^ teacher preparation programs at Institutions of 
higher eflut^at^on^ All seven Institutions made gome changes 
.In their regular teacher preparation program as a result of 
the Teacher Corps. Five Institutions developed a special^ 



curriculum for the Teacher Corps; the other^jfCMised^^exTstlng 
courses. , ^{ost Interns believed tha£^J:he±f'^'academic coursework 
was relevant to their nee^^-^Xheimpact of the program was 
lessene^^^however, becT^iuBe much.of the special curriculum 
was not made available to non-*^Teacher Corps students and 
because Institutions had not Identified teaching approaches 
and technique^ that wSuld warrant Inclusion In their regular ^ 
teacher preparation programs.' The Institutions that used 
existing courses for teacher Cc^^rps students' did not determine 
the effectiveness of these courses In preparing Cor^s members 
to te^ch dlsadvantageJl children. ^ 

Another relevant study Is the Resource Management Corp^fetlon 
evaluation of Teacher Corps durljng FY 72. This evaluation 
covered 70 projects ha^ng 2,490 Interns. Slxty-three projects 
with approximately 1900 Interns responded to the survey In- 
struments. The major conclusion 4tavn from this study was 
that while the Teacher Corps projects (63 studied) had met 
their goals In terms of operating within program guldellni^, 
there were some areas that. stood out as meriting attention 
by program specialists. The- academic training offered to ' ^ 
Interns, for example, was more flexible than desired by the 
program staff. ^.31 percent of the toJtal course^work was open 
for negotiation by Interns, vltj;i 69 percent required by the qo 
college or project. .This finding approached the 50-50 balat^e 
eatabXlshed as a program goal^. In addltlTon, Interns per*^ 
celved a lack, of communication between groups within a pi;o^ 
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Sources of Evaluation- Data! 



1. Operational data collected by the Educational Leadership 
Program. These data are collected annually. 

2. Proc^d Evaluation of the programs of tHe Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development^ December I» 1972 by 
Resource Management Corporation. 
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7, Increased special programs for children with special needs^ 

e.g.y behavior modification clasQes^ enrichment programs^ 
^ tutorial and remedial clasaea. 



8. Involvement of parents In making curriculum declslona. 

9. * Training of teachers to uae behavioural objectives. 
10. Increased counseling'' services for pupils. 



11. 



A behavior modification program (Swinging Door) 
initiated by Cycle V interns to remaliT'ln the S 
System and be expanded. 



School 



12. Development of a lO-year plan for apreadlng tpam - ■ 
■teajchlng an4 differentiated staffing In the District. 

13. Helghborhoo^d School Boarda as an Integral part of 
local -school decision-making^. 

14. Closeir communlcatjLop' and cooperation between universities 
r and the School District. ^ ' 

15. Cross-age tutoring established and to be expanded -throughout 
the District. ' / > / ' ■ 

Ongoing and Planhed Evaluation Studlea ; • , \ * 

A major new study of the Impact and.ef f ectlveness of Teffcb^t Ccfrps was 
begun in July* '1972. A contract waa negotiated between OK>tind , ^ 
Contemporary Reaearch Incorporated, Loa jVngeiea with* SJ^stem Development 
Corporation, Los Angeles as eub-contractor. .T^ls will be ttie 'first 
Comprehensive study to Concentrate ^tten&i^on a:nd evaluation oi\ measure-* 
ment «£ program performance In terms' of the ultimate student performance 
goaJU '^^6 study wlll^ focua, on assessing and 'analyzing the Impact of the 
program as meaaured by three majon dlmenelone " — Institutional change, 
enhanced teaching ^kllls and behaviors,' and Implfoved clasaroem learning 
by students taught by Teacher Corp^ liitjem? 'and graduates. Twenty feth . 
cycle eleibentary achool {Projects will participate lA the study. ' An 
Interim report of thla study was submitted t<i OE 'January 1974. 

tn addition, an NEA/Ford Foundation atudy <»f Teacher Corps was relea^sed 
fn riiid-1973. The 3tudy wl& conducted from the viewpoint oC^^^s^es^ng. 
the program aa en Inatrument of large-scale organizational change 
lnv6lvlng tKe etrateglea In 4th and 5th cycles. ^Several critiques are 
now beifSg prepared by the National Education Aa^oclat^n. * * 
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Source of Evaluation Data: 



1. Annual operational data collected by the Teacher Corps 
Program. ^ 

2. United States Office of Education telephone survey of 
Teacher Corps graduates who completed programs in 
June 1572. .7 , ' t 

3. Assessment of the Tfeacher Corps Program — Report to 
^ the Congress by The Comptroller Gcineral of the United 

States, July 14, 1972. 'iji ^ , 

4. Pull-Scale Implementation of a Process Evaluation System 
for Programs of the National Center for the Improvement 
pf Educational Systems (formerly BEPD)'by Resource 
Management Corporation, December 1, 1972. 

5. ' Louisville^ Kentucky Cycle V. Teacher .Corps Project — 
A Process Evaluation ^ Jurte, 1971. 

6. A Study of Teacher Trainiim At Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps 
Prolectp by Contemporary Research Incorporated, January, 1974, 

7. Reform and Organizational' Survival: The Teacher Corps as 
an, Instrument of Educational Chbage by Ronald G. Corwln. 
JcjtijrJ Wiley & Sons, 1973. 
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AHKUAL EVALUATION REPORT. ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



^ Ni^ogram Name ; 

Educatl«i]^l Leadership Program * , 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

P.L. 90-35^. 1967, Part D, Section 53l/ FY 1973 

'Education Professions Development Act 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 " $90,000,000 *" $2,739,000 . 
(All of Part D) 

- 1971 * 90,000,000 '• 3,892,000 
; ' ■ . (All- of Part D) 

1972 ^ 90,000,000 . . 5,284,000 
/ (All of Part D)' 

1973 \ (Total EPDA - $200,000^000 4,544,027 

not less than 5X' of 
* ^ ^ which Is for Part D.) 

1974 (Totel EPDA - $300,000, 000)termlnated 
Program Purpose and Operations : . ^ . 

The Educational Leadership Progranf supports projects to Increase the 
competence of people whQ no^ serve or Intend to serve as sdmlnlstrators 
In elementary or secondary school systems oit the local or State level. 
"The primary objectives of the program a^: 

1. To Identify and recruit personnel", especially from new and 
varied manpower sources, and trsln them for school . \ 
. ^ administrative positions In Inner-clty schools and *other 
difficult ^nd challenging settings; 

r 

^2. To creat;^ new or Improve existing training programs for 
* ' administrators which: ' ^ ' * 

a. reflect cooperative arrangements between local ' • 
education agencies. Institutions of higher education, 

, and other sgencles; 

b. are directed toward new roles for administrators; and 
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^ influence change in the regular educational administration 

program within the university. 

3, To train trainers of administrators and other leadership 
personnels Grants are made to local education agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and Stdte education 
agencies « 

Individuals whp are now administrators or who wish to become admini^tra* 
tors In elementary and secondary schools are eligible to participate^ 
An attempt Is made to attract pr<Smising young people' from both educational 
and noneducational backgrounds^ Emphasis is given. to recruiting minority 
'participants. " , , . ^ 

Highest priority is giVen to projects which seek to improve the quality 
of education in . inner-city schools^ The group to be served in this 
setting is largely comprised of minority groups and other disadvantaged^ 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

In FY 73» the Educational Leadership Program funded 19 projects inroviding 
pre-service training to l96 persons and in-service training to an ^ 
additional 600 persons for a total of 796. Over 30% of the pre-service 
participants represented minority groups and most participants were 
training for positions in inner^city schools. 



In FY 72 » the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process 
^evaluation of the 28 pro5ects. It was observed that the major goal of 
this program is to recruit potential adminislfrators from new and varied 
manpower sources and to place them in inner-city and other schools 
having socio-economic characteristics similar to inner-*city schools. 
In both of these aspects^ the evaluation revealed that the projects are 
not meeting program goals^ While 60 percent of the participants are 
members of minority groups,^ only 12 percent have been recruited, from 
occupational groups outside the field of -education. It wad also found 
that 31 percent of the projects have no staff member responsible < 
for assisting participants in job placement. 

,The FY 73 Resource Management Cojrporatdon process evaluation has not 
been coflipleted. , 

Ongoing and Plannned Evaluation Studies ^ 

No major impact evsluation study is planned or underwsy. This program 
is to be terminated in FY 1973. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data: 



1. Operational data collected by the Educational Leadership 
Program. These data are collected annually. 

2, Proctflas Evaluation of the programs of t& Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Developmefnt » December I» 1972 by 
Resource Management Corporation. 



ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OM EDUCATIOM PROGRAMS 

Program Name : 

Career Opportunities Program ' • 

4 

Legialation t < 



P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 
Education Professions Development Act 



Funding History ; 



Year 
1970 

1971 
1972 



Authorization 

$90,000,000 
(All of Part^D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 

Appropriation 
$22,117,000 

25, ^87,000 

26, U63,QOO' 



1973 (Total EPDA — $200,000,000 24,355,000 

not less than 5X of which 
. is for Part D) 

1974 (Total EPDA — $300,000^000) 2Z,394,000 
Prpgram Purpoae and Operatlona ; 

The purpose of the Career Opportunities Program (COP) la to Improve the 
education of children from low-Income famlllea byi 

1. Attracting low-Income peraona — Including Vietnam veterans ~ 
to new careera in achoola aervlng people from low-Income 
families; 

2. Finding better waya of utilizing school ataffa for aervlcea; 

3. Developing training programa for school aide peraonnel 
leading to full certification as teachera which combine 
college level work atudy and atructured caneer advancement 
opportunities; ^ 

4. Encouraging greater underatandlng and participation between 
th^ community and the education syatem; and 

5. Increasing cooperative relationships between related programa* 
agencies* and Inatltutiona. 
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Avards are made to local education agencies, which design training 
programs jointly with community organizatloua and agencies, community 
colleges, and nearby universities, and with their State education agencies* 
The sclf^oals subcontracjt with cooperating institutions of higher education 
to provide jtraining services, ^ro^ects muit be located in schools with 
high concentrations of low-^lncome famille'S. ^ ^ 

The Career Opportunities Program encourages low-income men and women ^o 
start their careers education auxiliaries at whatever level their 
'abilities and interests permit* then follow a cateer lattice, to more 
responsible, more remunerative, and more challenging jobs in low-income ^ 
area schools. ■ ^ ^ 

Career Opportunities help school districts and universities create programs 
that are more relevant to the needs o£ Ibw-lncome people and to the career 
training n^eds of the participants themselves. Training combines academic 
study towards high school equivalency^ the associate o£ arts and the bacca- 
laureate degrees, with classroom wotk in low-income area schools supervised 
by experienced teachers, who serve as team leaders and cooperating teachers. 
A confaination of courses and practicum enable participants to earn 30 
credits per calendar year. 

Program Scop^ : 

The fiscal year 1973 funds will be expended in academic year'1973-74 to 
cor^tinue all 130 COP projects. Fiscal year 1973, will be the first year of 
administration o£ the COP program by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare regional offices. Staff training for both regional and central 
staff is currently underway. 

Every COP project has both informal and formal linkages with other 
government agencies and programs such as Housing and Urb^n Development, 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the Right- 
to-Read Program. t 



There ^re currently 8,4O0 COP participants* Preliminary information on 
some of the^e participants indicates the following; 

— There are 1,601 participants who are Vietnam era veterans. 

— There are 611 participants apeclallzlng In special education. 
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— There are 378 Indian participants. M 

— There are 160 COP aides working as supervisors of Youth- 
Tutorlrig Youth* 

*■ ^ ' ^ 

In addition^ to date 678 COP pattlclpants have graduated^ Of these*, 464 
(6B%),h^ve been employed by the local education ^agency in which they were 
aides. Another 162 (24Z) of the graduates are employed by other school 
syateiQS or ar^ In graduate schools 

v- - 

Program Effectiveness ! 

A national Impact evaluation of COP was conducted by Abt anct Aesoclates^ 
Inc. txi^t^ *72. The findings show that the Program Is successful when 
measured by (he following Impacts: 

(1) COP aides are representative of the targeted program popu- 
^ ^ ^ latlon.. They show string moti^tlon to continue In the 

Program and becbme teachers » and have a positive professional 
view of themselves. As sucht the Program has provided a 
vehicle for upward mobility for the .aides., 

(2) Satljsf^ctlon with the Program Is hl^ among superintendents 
principal^! teachers^ and COP'^aldes. 

(3) i*rlnclpals want more COP aides In their classtoops and feel 
' that they Increase tHe amount of Individual Instructlbn ' 

scheduled for children. They perceive COP ^Ides as more 
professional than other teacher ardesV 

(4) Superintendents see the COP aides as linkages between 
their schools ^and community groups. They want more^aldea * 
for both regular classes and for special students. There Is 
some evidence supporting less restrictive requirements In the 
hiring of teachers when COP Is In the school system. 

(5) Ittltltutlons, t>f higher education report changes In course 
^ntent^ schedules^ and entrance cequlrements tiot only to 
accommodate COP but also as a result of their COP experiences. 
These changes^ present^ planned, or being considered for all 
students were In the direction of performance-based teacher 
education. 

(6) St^e .£d^i^tlon Agencies show.a positive relationship between 
tihe presence of OOP In their schools and changes In credential 

^ ing requirements. * 

> " 

There Is not yet any evidence showing positive Impact on student academic 
performance anxi attitudes. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaltxatlon Studies ; 

There are no evaliiat Ion projects currently underway or planned. 
Sources ^ of Evaluation Data : 

1. {Program opei^atlonal and fiscal data collected by COP. 

2. Jmpact Evaluation of the Career Opporttinltles Program 
by Abt and Associates^ Inc.> January 1> 1973.^ 

3. COP Project^ Richmond, Callf&mla Unified School Dlstrl^:t. 

4. Project COp,^ Division of Research^ Memphis City Schools 
Memphis^ Tenn^ss^e . 



ANNUAL EVAEUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



ProRxaia Name : ■ v 

Early Childhood Program / ^ 
. * . ^ ■ \ ^ 

L^Rlslatrton i Expiration Date : 

^P. L, 90-15, 1967, Part D, Section 531 FY 1973 

Education -Prof esslons Development Act 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 * $90,000,000 $4,778,000 

(All of Part D) . 
■ . ' 

1971 90,000,000 5, 669^000 
. , . ' (All of Part D) 

. 1972 ' ,90,000,000 '4,308,000 . \ 

(All of Part D) , , ^ 

: 1973 (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 " 82^,965 ; 

■ ■ * \ "not less i:han of which * 

'Is for Part D) ' ' - 

1974 (Total EPDA - $300^000,000) terminated 

Program Purpose and Operations : ^ k 

The £arly Childhood Program supports t>r6jects to train and retrain person 
nel for programs for young children ages 3*9+, The primary objectives of 
the program are to Increase the supply of quallfl^cf 'teacher trainers, 
lUipervlsorV, curi^culum and evaluation speclallats, teachers and aides In 
early childhood education and to Improve the quality of training prof^i^ams 
for these personnel. Grants are provided to Institutions of higher 
education, local education agencies and State Education agencies for 
Institutes^ or fellowships or combined programs. . 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; ^ ^ ' - - 

In fiscal year 1973, the Early Childhood Program fund^ 5- projects 
s'ervln^ 72 educational personnel all of whom were teacher trainers 
or tea^^&rs wltti inservice training respDnsll)llltles. 
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tin FY X972-73y the E^esource Management Corporation conducted a s^c6nd 
process ^evaluation of 3^ ^projects* The key observations made in this 
study are: 

(1) this program has an extensive^ well^developed .set _ 
program conditions to gui^e projects in the field* 

(X) proJ|,ect .performance Is good. In general* although It 
. * . ' appears' low In many cases because;, of the high gbals 
• set. . . ' . ■ . , 

■ , ■ * ' ' A . ' ' 

(3) project s^lf-eValuat^ton is strong and most projects 
have begun to incorporate successful project features 
into regular programs of ^college^ and/or school ^l^^^^l^^^* 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studied 

No projected , studies 'ate currently platmed for this ari^a* 



Sources of Evaluation Data: , 

^ - >■ ^ ^ ' . 

1*, Operational da^ collected liy^he Early Ct\iJ.dJiooii" Program* - 
Dat% are collected annually*^ ' ^ - ' ] * 

2*^ Hie Plus in Educa^tlon --- An Evaluation of Project'TECT and KET* 



3; 'SumiDa^ive^ Evaluation ~ A Prograid to provide for coordination 
of -training of workers i^ early childhood education* 

4t Process ^Evaluation of the Programs o£ ttfe Bureau of 

Educational Personnel Development^ December 1» 1972 by the 
Resource Management Corporation and again In. May 1973* 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION. REPORT OH EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



- * • • • I _ 

Exceptional Chllj^ren (formerly Special Education) 

Legislation ; * 

* * * • 

P.^ n. 90-35, 1967, Parte C, D, and F 
Education Professions Development Act 



Funding His tory ; 



Year 
1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 



Authorization 

$90,000,000 
(All of Pdrt D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 



Expiration-'Date : 
FY 1976 

Appropriation 
■ ' $ 6^992,000 

6,655,000 ■ : 

. 5,4^3,000 ' 



(Total EPDA - $2OO^o60;ooO U,ZU,89T'* 

not less than 5% of which 
* IB for Part D). - 



. - - 1974. (Total EPDA - $300,000,000) 3,907,6oO 

' Pro^gram Purpose and Operation : , ' * ' , 

This program trains educational leaders, regular classroom teachers and 
other educational personnel to deal effectively with exceptional children 
who are In regular, rather than special, classrooms. The need for this 
fralnlng Is based on two factors: (1) there Is a shortage of specially- 
trained teachers; and (2) there Is a growing trend toward moving children 
who are physically handicapped or have other learning difficulties Into 
the mainstream , of regular classrooms where teachers are generally not 
equipped to meet their needs. This program, therefore, concentrates oa: 

a) training ^Inservlce reg<ilar classroom personnel tQ Identify 
children with potential or current handicapping conditions 
and to diagnose, prescribe, and Implement an educational 

t ^ "program for such chlldrer^^ and training educational leaders 
to facilitate such training programs. - / 

b) developing training and' protocol materials necessary to 
Implement sucih a trailing program. 
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, ; 

c) providing developmental aeststanc^ to local apd State educa** 
^ tignal agencies and^Lna t i tut ions of higher education to hel^ 
them deverdp^trraiaJjigf for educational personnel to work^with 
^ exceptional children. ) * ^ 

Grants are made to institutions of higher education and State and local 
education agencies. 

Program Scope ; 

Approximately 1,322 persons in 29 projects are participating in innova- 
tive training programs for the preparation of leadership personnel, in 
teaching exceptional children with an emphasis in the early childhood 
area. Approximately 50 percent of the participants are non-whites 
representing Blacks, Chicanos and American-Indians. 

The Houston Independent School project is the first one in the State 
of Texas to implement the five-^year plan to transfer all handicapped 
children to regular classrooms. This project could provide a model 
for the, rest of the nation.. The Pennsylvania University Project has a 
teacher training van which is touring the smaller towns of Pennsylvania. 
It is bringing a special cuiTriculum to the teachers in this area. This 
may open a new means of training teachers who are in rural areas. 

Recent court decisions (e.g.^ District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, California) have mandated the integration of exceptional 
^children into regular classrooms^ This trend is growing and there is a 
proliferation of similar cases pi&ndin^. The need, therefore, for 
existing regular classroom teachers to receive training which will 
enable tl^em^to^ meet the needs of these children with special problems^ 
is greater than ever." *Durihg'academic year l^JZrJ^i 16 projects will 
be' operational with 1973 fundQ. One of these w^lll pro^jace trainiitS ^ ' t 
materials. In addition, three fields-based developmental assistance centers 
will be funded* which focus upon educational leaders and trainers df ^ 
teachers and ex^rienced educational personnel. Every effort will be 
made, with limited funds, to provide assistance to those States and 
school districts ^undergoing change as a result of court decisions or 
legislative mandstte. \ V 

^ To date, there haye been approximately 15,000 minority people in leader- 
ship positions who have been participants In these programs. As a 
result of this the\ number of minority people moving into leadership 
positions has greatly increased. All projects have been in low-^income 
areas where the incidence of handicapping conditions has been greatest. 
This has permitted working directly with the people most affected. 

Program Effectiveness : 

In 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process 
evaluation of 39 projects. The overall conclusion of this study is. 
that the major goal of the Special Education Program — the training 
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of teachers 'to teach handicapped chil<iren In regular classroom settir^gs 
is being met .by nto^t of the'projects studied,^ Acaticmic and practicum 
trHning are directed tonics end^ emphasizing identification! diagnosis^ 
and reroedi^tioft for handicapped children. No major problem areas were 
cited by participants and th^re.vere na frequently ibentioned suggestions 
for*proj6ct improvement."' Self'^evaluation of projects- is well underway^ 
*with most' projects having established measutab^e objectives for tbe 
''evaluation. 

^ Ou'^i^bing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
* ■ ^ ^ * ' 

No projected studies are currently planned for this lirea, The^e ate no 
iBajor studies underway; nevertheless^ each project is required to hav^ 
an internal evaluation con^onent, * . 

Sources of Evaloati6n Data V * ^ - • 

1. Annual site visits , * 

2., Annual review by the University of Mlnnesots Leadership' 

Training Institute ' ' 

' • 3. 'Quarterly and yearly reports^. 

4. Review of .1971'*72 projects by the University of Minnespta"*^ . 
Leadership Training Institute, ' ' 

5, Process Evaluation of the Programs of the bureau of 

\ y Education PetaonneL Pevelopment/December 1972 by ^ 

* Resource Management Corporation. 



- ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS ON EPtfCAllONAL PROdRAMS * 

Program Name ; . ' ■' ' 

Trai-ning of. Teacher Trairtere Program . . , 

Legislation ; Expiration Date ;,' 

P*L. 90-35, Part D, Section 531 FY 1974 * 

Education Professions Development Act 

Funding 'HlBtory : Year * • Authorization . Appropriation ' 

. ' ■' . 1966 . ' $102,750,000 $62,647,000 " 

1967 226,250,000 70,250,000 

1968 !* 354,750,000 Z, ' 75,250,000- 

1969 . 300, 000, OOQ 80, 000, 000 

1970 . 340,000, OOOV 13,280,000 

1971 ' 340,000,000 , 12,200,000 ■ 
. . ' 1972 ' ■ ' ^ 10^000,000 , 

1973 ^ (Total- EPDA -.$200,000,000 10,000,000 

' . ' . '• . ■ not leee than''5% of ^ 

. ' whic*h 1b for Part D.) z 

1?74 , (Total EPIJA - $300^000,000-. " ' 

. ProRtaiD Purpose and. Operation : ' ' . ^ ' \ 

r ^ , - ^ i 

The Tralnets of Teacher "Tralngrs Prograoi'^(TTT) supports combined shcrrt 
and ldng-xernKJ:ralnlng project^ for ^ralnep& of teacher trainers and 
for teacher, tralnets In -Institutions of higher educatloti?* and In'local ^ 
and State eiducatlon agencies. The prlioary objectives oi the program 
^re to reform teacher training, to in^rove the capability of Institutions 
* of higher education' to train the trainers pf teachers, to upgrade the 
status of .teacher training. In. universities, and to broaden the' bade of . 
tjeacher' training to Include the liberal arts and the schools and their 
communities. The strategies utilized by the program t;o achieve these 
objectives Include the'identlflcfitlon and Involvement of the "gate- * 
peepers," evg.* the graduate level-. t^acherg "of those \rtio train teachers, 
^ graduate ^toiessors of education, and liberal arts professors who 
commonly deny their teacher tralalng role; the use of tederAl funds to 
modify facuLt]?^r^ard systems; the establishment, of parliy relationships 
aflttong the ^'producers" atid '^consumers*' of, teachers ty shared decision- 
ma)!tlng with the, schools ahd communities; an emphasis on the of 
schools as site and scene of, mdftt . teacher training; and the inS^ftutlgn- 
. aj^isstlbn" of the reforms 'as they, develop. ' * ■ ,* \ J 

Program ScoP6 and Sf fectivgness : ' , • , * . ^ - 

The program consists of 29 projects Invfllvln^^ dlrecltly or irtdirectly ^ 
some persons. Qepreseptatlon includes school admini^strators, 

^faculty and stpdents Irt institutions of higher^ education, experienced 
and inexperlenc^fl teachers, personnel from Stste snd local educfUtlon 

^ agencies. ParaprofessionaW and members of the community also 4)artl<;lpsted 
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in TTT activities^ While the program has done much tovar'd i>ringing^ 
number groups together to enhance the re-training of college teachers, 
many involved with the projects continue to see the lack of communication 
between groups as the major problem facing the program. In p-rder/to 
focus more effectively on this problem, and to strengthen th^ multiplier, 
effect sought by the program, two related groups have been formed.^^ One, 
the TTT oral history project, has staff directly responsible for the 
compilation of ordl histories of projects at fifteen of'the twenty^nine* 
projects. The other effort, called Project^ Open, w^s begun , by the ^ix 
cluster centers to further develop TTT strategies ajjned at ^nter^-ijisti-, 
tutional change at the national level. <r / ' ^ ^ 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

During FY '74 correlation of collected data and further research into 
other program document a tiion will be conducted t^y the Evaluation Research 
Center, University of Virginia; a fi^al report in seven volumes will be 
completed and ^toade available for &tudy, as' well as a popularized version 
in shorter form for more general consumption. 

Source : . * * ' , 

Trainer of Teacher Trainers, Final Evaluation Report, Volume I, Summiary 
. Evaluation -S^esearch Center^ University of Virginia^ December 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION &EPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Pupil Personnel Services J^rogram 

Legislation : ^ Expiration Date : 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 FY- 1975 

Education Professions Development Act 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $90,000,pOO , $3,859,000 
(All of Part D) 

1971 , 7 ^0,000,000 ' . ^,586,000 
• (All of Part D) ^ 

1972 90,000,000 3,722,000 

. 1973 (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 1,281,498 
not leee than 5X of which 
V is for Part D^) 



1974 (Total EPDA - $300,00b,000> tenfalnated 



Pt/ojtram Purpose and Operations : 

The goal t)f rife program le to .lmpr<JVe the quality of education for low- 
achlevltig stHidents frotn families of low-ltvcoine by providing entry an^ 
practicing pupil personnel service workers with interdisciplinary 
training coupled with pr'actlcum experience. ' ^ \ - 

The specific objectives ^re: / 

1. To Imprbve'quallflcatlons of trainers and supervisors 
of pupil person^0l specialists; 

2. To develop alternative 'ipanpower development models; 

3. To recruit ^ncT' tValn minority group. mem)>ers as pupil 
personnel specialists; .and ' • f * ' , 

4. To bring about organizational change in both the 
tralnln;g institutions and in schools wherfi pupil' 
personnel specialists function.^ • ' , 
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Projects Include training In the following fields.: ^ 

' 1. Guidance services, including counseling; 

2* Psychological services^ Including echool psychology, . 
psychiatric, and other mental health services; 

■3* Social services, Incl^udfttg school social Work, ' 
. attendance work» ^and visiting teacher services; and 

A, nealth services. Including the teacher iov school) 
nursev physician^ and dental hyglenlst. 

Projects may be short (usually no less than 6 weeks total) or long (as 
much as two summers and the Intervening academic year). Although summer 
training projectsare usually full time, any project may call for either 
full- or part-time participation or a combination ojf these, 

" Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In FY 73 graTifts ^exe made to 8 Institutions of .higher education to pro^ 
vide training for trainers of pupil personnel workers as well as. 
pifospectlve and experienced pupil personnel specialists at the pre-echool 
and elementary' levels. A total of 1000^ such personnel participated In 
^hese programs. ^ ' 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

No projected Impact studies are currently planned for this area. 
Information Is being gathered by historian-observers on each center/ 
satellite project^s material and Inter-lnstltutlonal relationships and 
the specific Instances of change due to this program. Data frbm this 
effort should be available In FY 197A. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Annual program operations data. 

2. Proces^s Tivaluatlon of th(e Programs of the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development, December 1, 1972 

> by Resource Management Corporation. ' * * 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL PROGBAMS ^ 




Program Name: i ^ 




1 

Urban/Ru]Tal School Development Program 




Legislation: Expiration Date; 


t 


P.L. 90-35, 1967 part Section 531 • FY 1976 ' ' , • 
Education Professions Developmen't Act 

V (Obligated) 
Funding, History: Year Authorization Appropriation. • 




1971 $ 90,000,000 $10,527,000 
' ' ' ^ (All of Part D) , 




* • , 1972 90,000,000 11,989,000 

(All of Part D) ■ ■ 




1973 (Total EPDA^- $200,000,000 10,297,640 - 
not less than 5% of ' 
which Is^ f or Part D> 




1974 . (Total EPDA - $300,000,000)11,529,000 




Program Purpose and Operations; ^ 




The Urban/Rural School Development Progtr^ Is designed to bring about^ 
enriched learning opportunities for students in schools serv'lng a hlgti 
concentration of lowlncome families. ' Its baslc^ purpose Is to produce 
— .(over the fife of a flve^yeat project) — accelerated classroom 
academic achievement. Improved 'affective development, and Increased 
range of opportunities for students. Through ^ strategy of clo^ schools 
community collaboration^ the program concentrates on the following 
Intermediate objectives: / ^ 




. * ^ 

1* To make training for educational personnel mov^ 

responsive to the heeds of the school. Its . > 
staff. Its pupil population, and the community 
hy meaQs of concentrating training aiXd program 
development resources In a single school of In , 
a limited number ^f related achools; ^ . 




2. To develop Improved decision-making capabilities ^ 
in school and community personnel; \^ ' ' ^ ' \ 




3. 7o develop within the*school and community a * - 
> continuous process f or*ld6ntlfy£hg critical* tte^^i^s 
and aeeembllng Ideas^ resourcea, and strategies^ 
to meet those needs; and ^ ' 
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4. To effect a process through which the individual school 

^ aqd its coiomunity accepts responsibility for its decision, 
and is accountable for its action regarding thjt utilization, 
of resources, formulation of strategies ^nd^development 
of a program to improve pupil performance. * 

Lo|:al education agencies are the usual grantees. 

Educational personnel norioally employed In participating schools 
(teachers , paraprofessionals » counselors » principals , &tc . ) receive 
trainings and implement curricular and organizational reforms. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

There are 41 current projects including about £>500 school staff and. # 
community memb,ers. Funds appropriated in fiscal year 1972 > and expei^ded 
during acadencLc yeaf 1972-73' provided for extensive developmental 
assistance to each of these 41 sites for the difficult and sensitive 
process of establishing viable school-comijunity councils and , initiating 
local needs assessment activities* . ♦ * - ' 

^xp^nditurj^ of fiscal year 1973 funds vary according to the Wage of 
development of the various models. All school*'Community councils are in 
operation and plans are developed for more intensive trainipg for staff 
and council members during the coming year. Process evaluation and on 
site developmental assistance will be intensified to aid management and 
staff members as they move into more fully developed comprehensive staff 
development systems. Academic year 1973-74 will be the second operational 
^ear in a projected five-year operational program of support to the 41 
sites. 

On-goinig and Planned Evaluation Studies i 

All projects are currently engaged in evaluation ac'tivity and by " 
June 1974 it is anticipated that a reliable impact evaluation of the 
program's effect upon children's learning and behavior will he available. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; ^ ' ^ 

^ 1. Annual program operations data. 

2. ' National snd Regional Conferences. ' . 

3. Reports (Tom LTI Regional Coordinators. ' ^ * * 
4t Program officer site visits. , 

5. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau 

of Educational Personnel Development^ December 1> ' ' 
1972 by the Resource Management Corporation. , , 
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A>??n;AL EVALUATIOK REPORT OK EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Kame : 

Teacher Training in Developing Institutions Program 



Legislation ; 



P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 
Education Professions Development Act 



Funding History; 



Year 
1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 
1974 



Authorization 

$ 90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All pf Part D) 



Expiration Date ; 

r 

Appropriation 

% 9,466,000 - 3;0 EPDA 



4,900,000 - 



EPDA 



4,900,000 - 4.9 EPIIA 
3,0^HEA III 3.3 ESA 1.7 
Decision' pending 



ProRram Purpose : 



The" broad purpose of the Teacher Training In Developing Institutions 
(TTDI) Program are: - ' ' 

(1) improve the professional competence of participants In 
language arts; reading, mathematics consomer economics, 
and Afro-American studies; 

(2) prepare the participants to work more effectively" In 
. newly desegregat*lng school settings, 

(3) enhance progressively the teacher training capacity of 
the grantee Institutions In the subject area of the ^ 
project; and 

(4) ' provide advanced specialty and pre*doctoral training for 
^ educational personnel wh^ have been or may be displaced 

' or adversely affected by the school desegregation process. 
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j'toxram Scope : 

Indications are rhat althoug^i the Teacher Training" in Developing Insti- 
tutions program (TTDI) is being phased o\it as an EPDA account, there is 
a possibility that some program^ will be re~£unded. The Bureau of Higher 
Education will make the determination around March 3Jl — April 1^ 1974- 

During tikB 1972-73 period 35 institutes were held during the suiamer, 1971, 
which enrolled 1,250 participants or, a mean of 37 per institute* There 
were 24 percent males a^d 76 percent' females and 73 percent Blacks and 
27*'percent Whites- Among the participants^ 58 percent taught in^ 
elementary school, 74 percent in secondary school, and 8 percent, in 
pre-kindergarten, collegs, or adult teaching. The pa^rticipadts taught 
a total of 79,358 pupils. The suotmer institute staff was 244 or 7.3 t 
per institution, the majority (75 p^rc^nt) of whom were professionals.^ 
Racially, the staff includeff 57 percent Blacks and 43 percent Whites^ 
with men and women equally .re|>resented. Seventy-- three percent; o£ the 
staff members held 'professional rank and 53.7 percent held the doctaral 
degree. Approximately 71.2 percei^ of the staff, had experience teaching 
in the public schools, while 95.6 percent had prior experience in higher 
education- * ' , 

During the academic year^ there were 38 institutes enrolling L»269 
participants or. a m6an of 33 percent institution. The Bex, ethnic 
distribution, and educational level of the academic }rear participants 
were comparable to the summer institute group. The academic y^ar 
enrollees taught a total of 76,780-ptipils, the majoi^ity ,of whom were 
enrolled in junior an^^ senior high schools* The ptoject staffs were 
comparable to the summer staffs during this period, but generally 
were part-time with the institute during the academic year component. 

Program Effectiveness : 

An evaluation carried out, by the Human Affairs Research Center looked 
at 38 TTDI ptojects during 1971-72. An overall assessment and a detailed 
analysis of all projects were undertaken through site visits and observa*- 
^tions alqng with participant. ^questionnaire data. 

Employing a set of systematic criteria 16 percent of the projects were 
judged significantly effective, 42 percent were judged very effective^ 
4.2 percent were judged effective/ 

A total of 580 of the 128Cr summer participants responded to the question- 
naire reprea^oting a 46 percent return. The vast majority of these 
improved skills in tISe preparation of teaching materials^ improved ability 
to communicate with persons of racial groups other than their awn and 
imi^roved ability to develop a^d implement effective teaching strategies. 

The main thru^'f of the* Teacher training in Developing Institutes pro- 
gram is to strerigthei3.^dfryeloping ins titutions » predominantly Blacky in 
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-^uch a way ao to enable them to more effectively deliver quality teacher 
training programs as well as tp implement strategies for educational 
reform. 

• 

In FY 72j the Resource Manageinent Corporation conducted a process 
evaluation of 38 projects In the programs. I^he findings reveal that ' 
the participants are satisfied with the TTDt program. Elghty-slx percent 
of the participants In the 39 projects studied Indicated that the project 
wa& meeting their expectations and there t^as no discernible trend concern- 
ing ^ the weakest or poorest project feature. This satisfaction may be 
short'-livedj however^ since only* 30 percent of the projects have a^ 
staff methber responsible for providing placement assistance to participants. 

^ OnRolnR arid Planned Evaluation Studies : ^ 

No projected studies are currently planned for this area. There are no 
major studies underway.. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Annual program operations data 

^2. An evaluation of the 1971-72 Teacher Training in 
Developing Institutions Program. The Human Affairs 
Research Center, New York. 

3. Prpce^s Evaluqtlod of the Programs of the Bureau of 
>-^ucational Personnel^ Development, December 1, 1972 
. by Resource Management Corporation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUjglOtl REPORT QN EDUGAYION PROGRAMS 
Program Name ; - , . ^ . 

■ I 

Vocational Education Personnel Development Program 



Legislation : 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Education Profeaalona 
Development Act» Part F» Sec. 552 & 553 
Amended 12/68 : 



; ^ , Expiration Date ;. 
FY 1975 



Funding Hlatory : 



Year ' 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
19Z4 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



$35*000,000 (Part F)$ 5,69«,000 

'40,000,000 " 6,900,000 

« ,000,000 6 ,900 ,000 

50,pOO,000 (Eat.^^si^^800,000 

50,000,000 Ai^tO 11,268,000 



Program Eurpose,ind Operatlpn : 



Tbe goal of the Vocational Education' Feraonnel. Program la to provide State 
and Ioc^i<career education leaders with t;tie <apab,lllty for developing 
sys^teifis approach tb profeaalonal peraontCpl development which la reaporialve 
local needa ana Whldh** will effect improved preparation of education 
^at Institutions of higher edulat'lon. The enabling oftjectlvesr 
are I) to Inltiata cooperative arrangements- between State and focal educa- 
tion to enaure the adequate plreparatlon and developltig of pro/es&lonal 
personnel for career and vocatloi^al education; Z) to Improv^^the quality 
and effectiveneaa jof the Ijiatructlon and ^dsftnlatratlon of exJ^&ting p^^eer 
and vocational {frpgrams; and 3) to continue aupport for the revlalon and 
refinement of *the|,Statea. ayatems 'f 6r profeaalonal* peraonnel development,^ 
in career and vocational education. 

The Vocational ^(ucatlon State Sy a terns Program provide a op port unit lea for * 
State boarda for vocational education and Instltutlona of higher education 
CO train antl ret ralA experienced vocational education per^nnel and other 
personnel in ord^r to atrengthen vocational education programs and the 
adminlatratlon of achoola offering* theae programs ^ .Thla la accomplished 
through granta ttiat are awarded to Statea according "to the ^degree to which , 
they have develcped a statewide plan for profeaalonal peraonnel development 
in vocational education. ' . ' 

The Vocational {Education Leaderahlp Development Progreim, ^whlch granta aW'arda 
to Inatltutlona I of higher education for the development of new'^nd Innovative 
t)rograms at the ' Leaderahlp level, haa been the^aecond component, of the Vo-' 
catlonal Personiel Development Progie;am. The doctori^l component of , this pro- 
gram with 216 pirticlpanta'waa phaaed out in FY 1^73* In addition,^ 256 
partlclpanta ]^eiefltted from a oi\&-year leaderahf^v prograitr. ^ 

In addition, tbe purpoae of thia program under Part D of the Education 
Profeaaions De\jelopm^nt Act la to provide project granta and developmental. 



assl^tanc^ to State, education agenc^es^ 'local education agencies and 
Institution^ o/ higher ,educati(Jn' to Qrient^ or' rcorietit i^onvocatlon^l 
personnel' to Include , car^fer development aspects in all of their Instruc- 
tional progfams. The 'targed -population 'of both Fart F and Part D includes 
*cateer dtvelopinent aspects X'^ all their instfuiitional programs. The 
target -population of both fart F and,: Part Includes all levels of educa^ 
tlonal personnel Including para*projfesslonals < 

' r ' ' * , * ^ I ^ 

Program Scope and E££ectivenese: , ' ' - ' 
^ , ^ / . , 

ir FJlfty-four States' Intludlng Puerto Rij:Oj Samoa and the 

Trust^ territories have now designed and implemented a plan 
' f6t the development of vocational education personnel* 

' «* .2. Each State agency has established at the State-level a 
' specific whit with resp9nslbiiity for determining 

professional personnel needs on* a Statewide basis; for 
;'planni.ngj .coordinating; and- funding programs to 'meet 
those :Tieeds; and fo£ moni^toring, and maintaining a 
continuous assessment an^ evaluation of the State system 
'for Vocational education personnel development. 

3.' Approxifnately ^200 t,raitilng programs involving participants 

from all servi^ce* areas haye been supported with a resulting 
^ \ reductldji of fragmentation 'in the field and a more compre- 
' « henslve , appx;oach to teacher , education and local program 
, operation. < * - 

* 4. ,At least 48 Sta'tes and'slsc territories are. now making 

special efforts to bring State and local education ^g^encles * 
and Institutions of higher education together for a^Bflbre 
coordinated* and concerted effort In developing and e&pandlng 
n * vocational education to^ofaet the needs of each State. 

* ' , ** " . ' ' ' 
5.. ;fiTetp have been approximately 40 proj«ts conducted for In- 

. service training In management by objectives 8or all of their 

'State-staf f plus some local administrative personnel. 

' 6. .i-\pproacimately 25 States are re -^evaluating their certification 
"i^qulrements foTr vocational education personnel and are 
begl^nnirig to relate them to competency-bas^d criteria. 

* ' 7. Special proje<jts In approximately 12^ States have trained 

edu'cational personnel -for implementing the career education 
concept at the J^oj^al Ifevel, ^ '' - 

* * ' w w 

8. Elghteeji universities received assistance In implementing 

comprehensive leadership' development. prograins at the doctoral 
l^&vel to'supply hlgh-levpl leadership personnel for career 
'and vocational education. /There were 216 Fe^J*er4lly supported^ 
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^, * ' # - / ■ ' ' 

f and 48 State supported participants enrolled in doc to 

^programs o£ these universities* Federal fuudtng level for 
' t^ia ^Y^^s;ram was 1,9 million* * Cowwucing in September 1973, 

v:.<i-7feAjr Zt^ctrfthip developisesit program vere initiated in^ 
^ institutions. There were 286 particip^ts enrolled, at a 
' \ f-uiidlng level* $3,0 ^million* ^ ; " ■ 

9* Actiy4^68 supported through the States during Pi 71 and the 
apprbxii^te percentages of total funding for each, category 
' include: (1) in-service progi:aiiis for increasir^ the cotnpeten<^ 
/ cles to teaphers, administrators, and support personnel (^5%); 
training la-s^rvice teachers to work with disadvantaged and 
handicapped youth (21%>J exchange of education-industrial 
personnel (9%); developing teachers for cai^eer education (6%); 
and^ recruitment and,txainlng of teachers. from other fields 
/ for vocational education (19%)* - ^ 

10* Approximately 15 States supported projects relative to the 
* developmetit of counseling and guidance personnel with 

occupational awareness and knowledge of the utl.lization 
of occupational Infooaation for placement* ^ 

Emphasis yas placed on th$ development^^ implementation, and improvement of 
(;ompreherisive, statewide systems for vocational education with expansion 
to include career education* Special efforts were^made to upgrade 
vocational education personil^l training in institutions of higher educ^tioi 
Under Section 553 of t^he Education ^Professions DevelopmenC^Act ,(EPI1A) , 
State systems received grants of a minimum of $34,000,. with larger States 
receiving g^^unehsuritely highe/ amounts proportionate to theiig unmet needs 
as reflected in their approyea Stable plto for Vocatiooal Education* These 
programs are ^substantiaUyf^rected to sup^Fnjrt a major focus in improving 
the ,q^gl|.ty of on^oing^^m4^proJectedJ voca educational programs. 

The f e^ows);iip >rogjf^ Section 552 of the Education Profi^ssions , . 

Development Act ^Jlx^ b^n broadened to include a vide array of leadership 
development aS^vf^ifes. The present. program is continued with an emphasis 
on the mi^mMagepi^t level. ^The program stresses increasing le'adership 
capabil»j:nes in iQcal educatiion agenclBS^ State departments of ^educatioi\^, 
ins.titutlopff higher education and related agencies to enable them to 
provid6,,,i^r development arid coordination of career education personnel 
develo^ent f 9r all e.^ucational levels* At present there are ^eighteen 
institutions c^ritiHning their graduate level program being supported, by 
federal funds and a number of leadership personnel being ^supported witih 
siate fjinds* p ^ ' . ' / ^ * 

Oneolng ^nd Planned Evaluation Studies* . ^ - ^ / 

Ohio«State U^iiversaty is curreittly developing an evaluation system for - 
^cabional ^du<;ati0u leadership and developfuent activities .for all State 
programs* It is Anticipated that the dystem will be flexi&le enough to 
adapt the evaluatdi|^n needs of each State^ 'After coj^letion of t^is 
developmental e^fo^rt it is anticipated that training of State leadership ^ 
will be conducted in the interests of implementing the models ' 
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. A^r,'-ajL ftogtar: operations data* 

2. * Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau^of 

, Educational Personnel Development^ December 1972 by 
Resource Hanagement Corporation. 

3. An^Evaluatlon System for Vocational Education Leader 
ship and Professional Development Activities Ohio 
State University. 




Libtary Trograms 

Library /Services y 
2/ Public t^lblrary Construction 

3, Int'erllbrftry Coopieratlve Services 

4, ' Academic Library Resources 

5, Career Training - Libraries 
6; Library^ Demonstrations 

7., School Library ^^ources 

8- Undergraduate Instructional Equipment 

^* Elementary and Secondary Equipment and 
- Minor Remodejln^ ♦ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
' . EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



.Library Services 



Legislation; 

LlbVary Services and Construction Act, 
, Tltl€ I, as amended by P.L., 91-600 (and 
tltte IV-A '-and iV^fi fo 1972) 



Expiration Date: 
1976^ 



FUNDING HISTORY 


YEAR " 


■ ^~~"^CD¥HQRIZATI0N - 


Beelnnlnft In 1972. 


1965 . 


$ 25.00Q.000- 


Stdte Institution** 


1966- 


25 000 000 


Seized Services 


19^7 


' /" 3l5.O00.OOO 


Oltle IV-A)' and , - 


- 1968. 


i- -A5,0t)0,000 


Services to the 


1969 


- - 55.000.000' 


Physically Handi- , . 


1970 - 


• ■ '65,000,090 ■ 


capped .(Title IV-E) . 


• 197; • , 


7S 000 (500 


Were 'combined under 


1972 ' 


. 112,000,000 


Tltlje I. . 


■ 1973 


ll'7,t)00,00d 


• 

• 


19 7A 


< 123,51)0,000 ■ 


(Old Title IV-A) ■ 






A967 


. ^ 5,000,000 . 




' 1968 ■ 


;• . 7,5oMo<^ 




1969 


V. ' i'0,\aoo,ooo . 




1970U. 


ia>50o,(iooi 


* 


■ 4971- 


15,660,000 




1972 


' • ■ *' See above 


■ "(Old Title IV-Bl 






* • 


• 1967" 


' ; • .3,000", 000 




1968 - 


■A^000,00p- 




' 1969. 


" " ' 5, poo-, 000 


1 


1970 


6,000,000 


1 


1971 


■ 7,000,000. 




• 19-72- 


"See above' 

■ 1 * 


Program Purpose and Operation:. 





-/ 



APPROgRIATIOH 

$ ■ 25,000,600 
25,000,600..,- 
. . 35,000,.600 ■ 
?5;,00(J,'000 ' 

..^s-Ssooco'oo - 

^ " 29,7$a,000 

35;000,000 ' '\ 
A6,G00^O00 
' 62,001) J 600 ^-Y 
,4^1^155,000 

- 350, oOo 
• * 2,120,00© 

2,69A,000. 
.*2.,09A,CIOO 

2,09.f,00a-,./ 
. ; See i^bove ' 

V . 250,900 
. 1*320,000 
' , i;33A,006 
1,MA,^J00 
1,33A,000 
' . $ee above , 



Tiiis program provide*. support to *Sta.tes t^hrougK basic and m^tthing tortnula 



grants to assist them, In |>rpvldlng J-lbrary services to/areas wlth6ut%uch 
services or^areaef wjtth -inadequate servl-pes ;^ *t6 assist in iinprov{.ng <^usli£y ^ 
of fnformation s^rvlcw including services to specialized gtou^Ss^such' ^s ^ 



1/ 532, 000*000 of the ;j5973,.apprQjfrlat-±on was Itnpounded mid .n^t released ^ttnti^ 
FY-197^, Program data for"I^l5r73'lii thJLs i^^pow: reflect t^etYX^J^* 
expefiditure'-of $30,00tf,000.^/ ' ; " ^ 
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\ the disadvantaged^ the physically handicapped* *^nd those In State public 
institutions; to strengthen public library^ administration at the State' 
level; to strengtfien metropolitan public libraries .which serve as national 
or regional resource centers; and to plan programs and projects to extend 
and improve service. ' , • - 

. . . f ■ ' * ■ ■ . . " 

* xKe.l^edsral share ranges from 33% to 66JE .except for the Tru&t/terrltories 
Which is iOO% federally funded* and St^^tes must tnatch ia proportion to^ 
their pes capita Inc^e . States must maintain the same level of f ls<^al . i 
effott for handicapped and Institutionalife^ library service tftif exJLfeted^ 
prior tt^ the xombinaliion of these programs under the new ^endmenti (FY 1971 
l^vel)/- V ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ ' 



Program Scpfee: / "^Z * \ 

GenSral data 'for this' program ar^ as fallows: 



^ l^i3 
Estimated. 



i; ■ Population, Hith access ±o tSCk aervicjes (in thpusand^) 87»006- 

2. Disadvantaged peVdons. with* acce^s^ to €§CA services * . \ 
,* . ;#v(in thousands) ,23)500 



3. ^ Number of Stat^ Institutionalized peiwins sjerved 
" by^LSCA ' , • ■ " ■ \ ' 

Number of handicapped perspns served by LSCA 



5. NumheiNof feight-to^Read projects supported by LSQA 
fi. Number of fr^yg Abuse projects supported by LSCA 

ntal Eduoatloi[^ .projects supported 

ProRraan\Ef f ectlveness^: 



733:700 



7* Number of Envir> 
' ^ by tSth ^ 



The first Vtudy i? 'the Iqiipact of Title I servic&s^^o^ferlrig the period 
1^6A to 1968V w^3. made by the System Development CortwiTatlon , In revleWliig^ 
.the LSCA activi^ties in 11 States it found that most proj^^s felt handicapped 
by; lack ot^ marl|)6wer;; lack of coordination ^s^ng ^u^l€— f^rarles and otWr 
^educational agencies; need for research in dettr^inlnp /whether "disadvanoa 
proJe^t3^* were reaching -their goals; v^^^^ ^ndetslftfi^ing on trhe pait of .th^ 
* pub^c library's potential and actual 'seisvl^s; lack, of abil^ity of lUirariest 
' t6 react' quickly ta public 'demaiids foif more a^rvices; and lack of suitable 
, measurements *of library pej^-<^rmances 
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The BeHavioral s/ionr^ Corporation study idf^ntif icd, fieli visUted, and 
Wijluated publ/c library service'to disadvantap,ed in selected cities, 
These projects were not limited, however^ to Title I projects. This pilot 
^rudv of 15 local library'projects Jor the urban ciisadv^ntaRed, -utilizing 
X^T dnd rfon-user intcrvi'ev ^or ev^li;atiou,»r£;con7iende(j that lil)rarie*5 
find' better ways to oordinate with schools vlipn dealing with disadvantaged 
children/ T^ie successful', programs were characterized bv the inclusion of 
some or al^ of^Ji^e Tollowtng: active part icipat i€>n by the target group; 
^enphasis on^ a*dio-vi$ual rather tHan print materials; and the f^ict that the 
program had been viewed as a significant service by the adults in the 
^community. 

A major Evaluation stu^y to determine'how the Lihrarv Service and Construction 
A^:t, Titles I ^ H isf Tutting the public -library need of special clientele 
groups, e.g., disadvantaged^ ethnic minor^ties» handicapped, and institution- 
<i]ize<\ persons was ocnducted by SDC< The pr<jject has surveyed all State 
Library Agencies, ail known ongoing projects directed toward these groups, 
and discontinued ptibj^cts. Fifty-five representative sifes were field 
visitod'and ll^rary and related agendy personnel i^re interviewed as v.'ell* 
as. ^library users and non-users. This &tudy provides an inventory of 
projects, a needs/a^sessiDent. and recommendations for change. Over 160O, , 
projects were Identified and queried. It was' found tliarf* pany projects 
classified^s discontinued (dn& to the loss of LSCA funding) where opera- .* 
tional, Aut bgii/g funded frofh State or Local monies, A iriethodology speXrify- 
,ing criteria to^ad^udge program effectiveness was developed, and was' tested 
^anS validated yicli the examined projects, , , ^ , 

Thte report stated: - . , 

' y '*jt is evident from- C5ie data gathered in this project that LSCA' 
^ pr<5iectis directed towirrd special clienteles have been successful, 
tp so,me . extent vr ' More proiect&^re successful than unsuccessful,, 
and fairlv ^ignifirant numbers spteciaj clientele j>r,oups have 
been reached. It \s al^ 'evi<ient that some proiect^ are "far fron ^ 
successful. Many iiSportant needs are not beint net, or are bar^lv \\ 
being n^t, even bx pro^ec!:s judged ^uccessf ul^ . ' ' \ ^ 

Tn manv State^it was trvi'dent that v/ere Federal funds not availahlv^^ 
' there would be 'no pVo jedts' jtjh^itsoever for ^yp^rinj clienteles.. 

Indeed, in one 'Stace- plSn that^was examined the j^tatement was made 
* I'hat^ wlJle there were special clienteles iri the State, 'no projects 
peed be' directed towards- chem because ttue State intended to give ' 
service to al*l af , its c^'tlzens ort equa^ basi.s* That naive 
. * attitude r^^resencs — ail too, f re^quently — the lack of , knowledge and 
. \ concern that exists at many levels of State and local'government. 

Library* serW^es f or special clienteles, are not tLe same as the 
* ^ trjidltlonal, 'we-await-the-knowledgeabje-user, attitude provides. ^ 
Special cliente-los frequently need to be educated . to, become 'users^^^ 
aftd per^'uade^^ Lhat the library has soniething of value £or tlieni^,-^ 
'LSCA fUTMls have bein 'a ^critical -factor in projects far sp*i^at 
eliejiteles, a^d the^s have provided the bulk of ' Ghe ^upds being used 
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i 



for innovative projects; without LSCA (or ,a real substitute) * ^ 

rS^ffc vouH be little or no Innovation— In short} a rather static, 

» vr:^*TLorlbund public llbrary^ln the.B.S." , . ' 

A major study of "Thf^ Public Library and Federal Policy was performed by ' ' 
SnC. This study assessed the current total national public ^library situation 
utilizing existing data and Included recommendations for furlh^r data collec* 
tlon efforts In areas of current information deficiencies. 

The final report stated, * \ • 

' * * • J .* 

^ **ln this study we examined the past' and present status of the 
public library and, likely directions for the futirre. B^sed upon .7 
our examination of'the public library as an Information-providing 
Institution, and our certainty that f'ree access^ to all kjjid&^bf 
Infom^atlon is a requirement of a democratic society ai^^ a ^ ^ 
n^oesslty for Individual well being, we have recomifendedVertaln . ^ 
coursers of action for the Federal governmeTlt . . . ' \ ' 

Two major directions for library development have ei^erged from 
the current study. The first Is toward greater efficiency. This, 
can be accomplished through system organization, which will allow * 
centralization of certain functions, through liitpro^ed^ Internal '* 
madagement and organization, and through staff training. '~ . 

The second dlrectlori Is toward greater specialization and 
differentiation of services among public libraries. This can 
be accoiapllshe^ through organization pf public libraries with all 
* .other kinds of libraries and through .cooperation between public 
^ riljrarles ami non-library agencies for the purpose of providing 
special educational services. 

The Federal government 'has played a role In recent years of 

helping thetpubfic llbtary-tro organize Into systems and to provide 

services to segments of the population who were previously 

unsetved<_ While there are Indications that Federal programs * 

suffered^. from Insufficient coordination. Insufficient evaluation, 

and inadequate funding, there Is much evidence, to demonstrate l^hat, 

a strong impetus toward system organization' and the provision of « 

services tQ.ppeclal clienteles was provided by Federal Intervention. 

<^ It is otir (SPC's) belief that jcontlnued Federal Interventionals 

.necessary. Local comunltles and individual states, acting ,^ ^ 

independently, jc^Hnot supply the coordination, direction, ar^d* 
support that is required to exploit the potentiaJL of the oubllc . 
library Jfor prctviding. inf oxjaation and etiucation services during t - 

^' thfe coming decade**' ^ . ' ^ ^ 
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' ■ ' - . • ■ ■ . V . ■ ' . ■ 

OngoHts; and Planned Evaluation Studies : • , ^ . - 

There are no ongoing evaluation studies directly related to thl^ "program". 
Wo further evaliiatlon^ studies In t^is area sre planned, 

' ' " * " . ^\ 

Sources of Evaluation Datb : ' ' ^ , . " 

— : ' — : 5 — ' . 

1. Overview of LSCA jltXe I , System Development Corporation, 
Published by -Bowkar, 1968. ' ' ^ 

2. A^Studv of Public Librai?v Service to the Disadvantaged in Selected 
Cltles t by Claire Llpsman and contracted to Behaviors Science ■ 
Corporation, 1970. \ 

3. Study of Exemplary Public Library Reading and Reading Related 
Programs for Chlldrgn ^ Youth and AdultSt by Bars> Reltzel & 
Asfeoc, Inc*; y X972. \ 

4. Evaluation of LSCA Services to Special Target Croups t bv System 
Development Corpo'ratj^on, July 1973. ~ ' 

5^ Thei^ubllc Library an<^ Federal Policy by System Development 
Corporation^ 'Tina 1 Report, April 1973^ ^ 

6? 'Basic Issues ''In the Governmental Financing of Public Library Servleefl 
Government Studies and Systems, May 1973. 

7^ V.irloiis Library Demonstration Profects r - These ^tisjects are designed 
tcr survey and analyze the public library and Infonii^&lon s^rwices to 
the Amferlcan ^IqdlaVi, thg agings and the "Information ne^s of^the 
rural ^nd^urban poor-^ 

a,. Program Operational' Data^* 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT -ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Propraro Naroe :'^ 

Public Library Construction 

Lefilslatton ; * * , ^ 

Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title II, as amended by p.L. 91-600 



...'• ^plratlon Date : 



FY 1976 



Funding HlstorY : 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
'1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
.1974 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

$ 30,000,000 
,^^30, 000, 000 
000, 000 
'50,000,000 
^0,000,000 
•70,000,000 
80,000^000 
80,000,000 
84,000,000 
88,000,000 



.ppyoprla tlon 

30,000,000 
30,000,000 
AO, 000, 000 
/21,185,000 
9,185,000 
7,807,250 
?,092,50£U 
5,500,000 . 
15*,000,000 
-0- 1/ 



' This program provides funds to States on 4 matching basis to support the 
construction of public libraries. Funds may be used for the construction 

,df new buildings, for additions to existing building and for renovation 
or alteration of existing buildings or for the acqul-sltlon of an exlst;Lng 
facility to be used for 'public library purposes. Grants are made to 
States on a formula basis. The Federal share ranges from 33!!£ to 66%, 
except for the Trust Territory which Is 100% Federally futtded and States 
must match In proportion to th^lr per capita Idcome. , 

Program Scope, and Effectiveness ? ' 

From the program^s Inception In 1965 through 1973, 1,876 projects .totaling 
$160,00Gt,000 have been supported adding more than 20.7 niHllon square feet 
of flopr space, ^tate and local agencies will have contributed approxi- 
mately $395,000,000 In support -of these projects. About 1.2 million 
square feet of new or renovated public library floor space was added In 
1973 with the $2,585,539 carryover money from FY 1972.. 



1/ $15 million will be available as a carryover from FY. 1973 Impounded 
fund St " ' 
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Program Effec 



A reccp^rly coinpleted Study "Evaluation of LSCA Services to Special 
'lar^t Groups, ".'In a 'section entitled "Factors Associated With Program 

ccess" identified f^cilitie;^ as one of several important factors for 
progral? success. th$ report ^sj^ates; 

"The secbnd ^important factoT;*in project success seems to be 
appropriate facilities * It ^eeioed that projects that might 
otherwise have made a significant impact did not do so, in some 
c$seS| because the*project lacked separate facilities that 
could be identified as project facilities by the 'target group. 
Lack of identifiable proj ect 'facilities is not always bad, 
since some successful projects werfe found using branch library 
facilities. However, the existihg branches in these cases 
almost always had ^th a flexible interior and a flexible ^ 
director, and project; activities that vere apparent to the 
target groups, even though parried out within the normal 
facilities. Even if project facilities are sometimes, located 
In what seem to be makeshift and unsuitable quarters, the fact 
that they are separate arfd identifiable makes for success in 
spite. of their temporary, crowded, or otherwise negatj^ve aspects. 
In general, then, the target griDups must he able to "identify"* 
the project facilities in some way. 

This would Indicate that the additional library space has met a critical 

i^feed. . ^ . 

Ongoing and Planned r^ 

There are no ongoing or planned evaluation studies directly related to 
this 'jrnrram. ^ * . 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Evaluation of Library Services and Construction Act 
Services to Specialized Target Groups ^ by Sys'tem 
Developm/ent Corporation, July 1973. 

2. Program Operational J)ata. 



\ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REBORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Name: 

Inter library Cooperative Sewlces 

LeRdslatlon: . 



Library Services and Construction 
Act, Title III, as amended by 
P.L. 9U600 



Expiration Rate: 
FY 1976 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


• 

AUTHORIZATION 


• 

APPROPRIATION 


1967 


$5,000,000' 


375,000 


1968 


7,500,000 


2,375,000 


1969 


10,000,000 , 


2,281,000 


1970 


12,500,000 


2,281,000 


1971 


15,000,000. 


2,281,000 
2,634, 50b 


1272 


15,000,000 


1973 


15,000,000 


7,500,0001/ 


i974 


' , 16,500,000 . 

I 

■J 


2,594,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: , ^ . 

This program provides rf^indla through formula grants to States to establish and 
maintain locals regional^. State or Interstate cooperative networks, of libraries 
for the coordination of Informational services of school, public, academic, knd 
special libraries ai^d ^Infoj^tlon centers, permitting the user of any cone type 
of library to draw on all libraries and Informa^on centers* tlo State matching 
Is reculred. 



Program Scope and Effectiveness :" V , 

In 1973, ar^ estlmat«:u 120 cooperative. projects were supported, the same number 
as In FY 1972. Nearly 9000 libraries were Involved In these projects.,^ Partici- 
pation by all'.classes of libraries In telecommunications or Information process^lng 
systems has Increased. Also, regional planning within States as well ^s multl- 
statefxplanni.ng for coordination ^f libTrary^ervices la Increaslngi . , 

'^"$4,770,000 of the 1973 aopropptatlon was. Impounded and not released uirtll 
FY 1974. Program data' for FY 1973 In ^hls report reflects the FY 1973- 
expenditure of $2,730,000. • ' 
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bngoln;^ and Planned Evaluation Studies: • j 

No evaluatijpn studies areypt underway /in this area. 

Source of ^Evaluation Data: 

V 

Program Operational Dat;^a 





AlfflUAL PALPATION REPORT ON EDOCATIOW ^PROGRAMS' 



Program Name : 

AcacKmic Library ResouVce?'^ 



Leflgslatlda : 

H%her Education Act of 1965/ Title II-A 



Expiration Data; 



Funding HlBtory :* 



Year 



Prdgram Purposea'and Operat 




This program prov^jd^i' funds to Institutions of- higher educatl6n %o assist 
and encourage^^ttiem In the acquisition of library resouifces ~ books, *, 
perlodlca^as (documents* magnetic tapes* ^onogtaph records* audlQVlsuaJ. 
material^, and other related library materials. Three tj^ea of grajfits 
ar^^^arded to eligible Institutions of hlg^et education : (1)* Basic t 

ants of up to $5»000» provided that the applicant expends t£Z le^st .the 
same amount from Ina^ltutlbnal funds, for llbraty i^esourceaf (2> Supplement 
I tal grants of up to $20 per student, provlded-^^t^at the apjpllcant.mflets the 
\ eligibility terms for a Basic grant; and (3) ,^peclal* Purpose grants* un^ ' 

restricted^ as to the amount requested b^t which must be matched with $1 
i of Institutional funds for library resour^res "for Cfvery ,$3^of" Federal 
funds requested. For both the Ba^c an^ Special Purpose grant categories* 
applicants must meet main tenance-of^ef fort requirements Inr two areas — " 
totai^ library purposes and llbi^aty reaources ~ as follows: In the_ Fiscal 
Y^r of application* the applj-cant must expend* ar plan to e)fpen<L/&n 
ai^ount equal to'^or In excess of tlie average o^ the two fiscal y^^s 
preceding the year of application for total library purposesj^n the." ' ^ 
Flscal^lfear fl^ application* the applicant must expend* or jflan to expend* 
"BiFBffi3tnrt--(KiiiC3>^ In excess, of tjie average of the two fiscal years 
preceding the yearoT^ppilcatlon for library resourc^* Under certain 
circumstances* a waiver may^fe'Ttraat^ d f rom main tenance-of -effort 
requirements. In the case of Special Purpose graots* Che matching 
share must be In addition to thtf"Base two^^year average for library 
resources^ Institutional expenditures* 



Program Scope and Effectiveness : 



/ 




In Fiscal Year 1973* the Education Amendments of 1972 maml^ted t}iaCr Bd^slc 
grants be given first priority for consideration^ Addltionallj^ other 
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library agencies ar^ now eligible J'or Basic and Special Purpose grants, 
provid(*d that th^y pr^maril^ sejrve tjie academic community on a formal, 
tDoperative r>asis. As a 'r^'sult," 2051 such awards were made totalling " 
$10.1 tn'illion nn<l ovcrafjinj; almost $5,000 per award. The remaining . 
funds Vrero awaWled to ftflT- ijist'i tutlons and consortia for Special Purpose 
jtfantii LotaVUn^ almost; $^.'t million. In both grant areas, futids were 
uL t'1'lzefl/tn ^lifify ci:lJ;U*nl needs. In special curricuJutn areas and in 
providing ad<litlonal resoyr^es to disadvantaged stndents and to the 

4>repara,tion of studentfiL to better serve the tWsadvantaged. ' 

* \ 

. .OnftoiriR and, Planned Rvaltia^lon Studies ; 

^ * ^ ^ ^ ■ . -1-^^^ 

1*h0fe are no ong<51ng dt planned Evaluation studies directly related to 
,^this program, 

"m 

-S ources^ of Evalua t ion Da ta : 
^ , ^ ' ' 

/Program Operational Data 




ANNUAL. EVALUATION REPORT ON . 
EDUCATION PROGHAMS - 



Career Training - Libraries 



legislation: 



Higher Education Act of 1965, 
Title II-B 



FUNDING HISTORY 




Ixplratlon Date: 
PY 1975' 

. AFPROPRIATIOH 



,1966 
1967 
1968 
1969, 
I97q 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



.ooq 

15,000,000 
11,000,000 
i 000, 000 

;ooo,ooo 

38,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,890,000' 



$1,000, 
3,750, 
8,250, 
8,250( 
6,833, 
3,900, 
1,939, 

' 3,558, 
2,850, 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 



Program purpose and Operat 

'This program provides gr^ts to Institutions of higher education to support • 
training and retralnlruf of 'librarians and Information sclentlst-s",- InclMdlng 
paraprof esslonals, for service In all types of libraries and* Information 
centers. Prof esslo;iaI tr-alnlng Is accomplished through short and long-term 
Institutes, tralpf^ieshlps, and pre- and post-baccalaufreate fellowships. 

The EdiicatlQiTAmendments of 1972, effective with Fiscal Year 73 program- 
operations-, required that at least 50% of all program funds be used. to ' 
support fellowships and traingeahips . Alsa^ other library agencies and 
associations are now'eligible to submit proposals for consideration. 

In addition, the amendments now ifequire a statutory distribution of funds 
between the college library resources and the* library dttnonstratlon and 
training programs'. Of the amount appropriated for demonstration and training 
.under Title II-B, 66-2/3 'percent must be used for library training. 

. Program ScoPei ■ • • ' 

Between 1966 and 1970, the program awarded 2,700 fellowships and tralneeahios. 
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and provided Inatltute training funds for 11,070 participants. In 197l, 
the program was redirected to provide more responsive library Services to 
disadvantaged and minority groups by retraining librarians and training 
members of minority and disadvantaged groups so that they might enter Into 
the library profession as prof ess lofials and/or parapro^essloqals* *fhe 
primary focus of this redirection was to achieve change In the systjeim for 
preparation and utilization of Iflirary manpower to be more responsive to the 
Informational needs of the dlsadvantageil. 

Of special note have been severail Institutes which either recruited Native 
Americans Into the profession or retrained existing llb^rary personnel Inr 
more effective service to the Native Merlcan. These Institutes, operating 
In the Southwest, will strengthen and support educational and Informatlc^al ' 
services to a disadvantaged populace. Also of note^has beenthe minority 
recrulJtment efforts throughout the Natloil which bave brought a higher 
percentage of Blacks, Chlcanos* Puerto Rlcans, Oriental Americans 'and Native 
Americans Into the mainstream of the profession. - » ' . ^ 

Pr6gram Ef fectlvei^ess: 

Two formal ^valuation studl^es of this program have been ^ade'. ''^le first 
In V^^19$9 by the Bureau of Social Science was restricted ^to the fellowship f 
program. It found at that time that all S'^types^of graduate support (the 
masters, post masters and Ph.D. programs) wer^ acco&pilshlnjg their Intended 
goals; however, the study Indicate that the^^ster's program was mdst 
effective out of the three st*ddled for bringing In; new oersonnel to library 
areas outside of the academic library field. Th^ second study was performed 
, by Rutgers University and exa^lijed the Institute program. Interviews wAb 
conducted with l^istlt*te dlrdctt^rs. Regional Prog^pam Officers, and the staff 
from the library bureau. It wasi^^fQund that the area of great€f3t Institute 
Impact Is In the area of ichodl -media personnel (a specialist who Integi^^te? 
print an^ non-print resources with the formal learning experience). 



OngolnEs anrf Planned Evaluatlgn Studlest 

There are' no evaluation studl^' planned for thlsfli?j?nln the near futul^e. 
' Sources of Evaluation .Data: " ^ 



Overview of the Xlbrarv Pellqwshlp, Program; by the Bureau of Social Science 

RHsearch, Inc. of Washington, D.C. ^^jq - Oi* 

• - 

Data CollectlOh ^nd Description of HEA Title II-B Institutes, by Rutgers ^ 
1972 - ^ r 
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ANNUAL EVAtUATIOH REPORT Ott» 
EDUCaViON TROpRAMS 



PrQjjrani Name: 

Llbrary^'D^onstratlons 

Legislation: 



\ 

Higher Education Act of 1965 
Title II-B ^ 



FUNDING. HISTORY 



V. 



Year 

1967 

1968- 

1969 

1970 

19'71 

197^ 

1973 

197A 



AUTHORIZATION 

(See library 
traliilng 
authorization) 



Ekplratlon Date; 
.FV 1975 



APPROPRIATION 

$3,50b,t)O0 

3,500,000 • 

2,00*0,000 

2,100,000 .. 
' 2,171,090 ■ 

2,000,000 

1^785,000 
'l,A25*,000 



• Program Purpose, and Operation: * .* ■ 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

This program provides (untf throug^j girants and contracts to Improve libraries 
and Informatibn science by demonstration and dlssaninatlon. The l^etus 
provided by the redirection of 1971" continues to focus ^support on Improving 
services, to the dlsadvantag^^d. This program, now funds projects conducting 
field dfiiDonst^atrons of new delivery -sys tans that would facilitate access to 
and sustain the knowledge and Informational needs of critically deprived 
per^ns . " , - ^ . • , 



Program Scope and Effectiveness: - ; ^ ^ 

■ * , ■ ^ ■ ■ ^' * ■ 

In FY 1973 2A projects irere funded, rei^resentlng both continuations and new 
starts.- k representation of the wide diversity of -the type of pj^ojects funded, 
their purpose, and* their Intended audiences Is, described below. ... 

Three goals (not mutually ^xc^uslve) that principally characterise the 
demonitratlcm ^ctivltles sponsored unde* HEA, II-B are: adaption of traditional 
study. In all ±t& applications to htiman'ciir^r ^developmentj^ through library 
Services;* tfie creay^on of teclmlcal support for systems; Aid the dfeslgxi of* 
■testing delivery systems Compatible with crfttcal fieed^. ^ T <i> \ ^ 

Non- traditional sutdy Is represented through a ^rant to the College Entrance ' 
Examination Board througit their bfflce'o| Library and Indepei^eltt Studies. 
Twelve metropolitan llbrarl^ serve as exf>erlmental sited ajjjdrfurnlsK in 



information arid data base to- support models *fhich,wi"ll be compatible fpr ■ 
adaptioij by larger librarl^es g^enerally, ^ */' , " , ' % 

The following are excimples of specific operating demonstrations' in deVeloping . 
concepts useful tcv library participation: 1") the triangL^ project in 
North <:arolina, composed , of a ^all St^te Univet^at;^, a Teichnlpal Institute* 
^nd ^ t'hree county 'regional public "librarlee which cooperate on a tec^altB^t 
' afvd'support PTog?am*of Aduli Basic Education; 2)' j:he V^mOitt Coi|touiiitx College 
; factually a State ^ttBtw^uk)* has in their ^^rojiect firmed wfth six public 
* libj^aires a consortium iased, irpon componenCs of ^ommimity educaliori. It will, 
serve as the comnunity college library daitei^ providing materials to students' 
in the *adulf -b^ic education- curriculto, and to tovnspeoptle*. 

t^. ' / ^ >■ " ^ ^ . \ ■ ^ ■ . . . ' , 

Th^ design of a:?iew delivery sys^iem is supported thrbugb" the followltig: ' 
1) the Wasrhington "Stat^ Library ig Tuaking an inquiijy into' the feasibility o£ 
3 state-Vide ^ystem^ ipr the delivery** of ^boofcs by mail,') 2) in Atlanta the, 
■ Coop^ratl-tfe Cpll^^ge Library Center (as a. s^teUite qf the Ohio College Library 
Center) now is replic&Mng" the Ohio'mo'del whose objective is, to decrease- ^ 
the tost of 'libi^ry materials and oi"tiPCtviltij&l, ^iracessing. * •* '\ \ - - 

* ' ' ' ' * * " ■ ■ f ' ■ ■ " ' ^ - * * 

In T^i^cal Year 1973, -a major share qf ^r^gram 'furids^ ;Weut into, titetwo^king. 
One /example, is t>\e completely ur&an operatioha! ^oQsortl,um. (Clevjeland," ^tldnta^ 
Queena, 'Houston, Detroit) supVo'tting, iiE^f ormatlpn' demenstatatipnair * ^ 

. Information needs of the American Indian Coimiiunlt.3f ;are,{>eing met experii^en tally 
in an Indian consoritup operating at Standing Rock (Slpux) j RougJ\,Pock (JJavajo) 
^d Ak^asesne (Huron).' Appalachian .people. in 5, States "are p^rticjrpa'fcing in 
the experimental design qf a. nettrorlt .)^ystem for rUteQ[ Iso^^t^s. Botih the 
demonstration activities and trainlr^g activities are .coordinMed Ejo'grama under 
H£A, Title II-B. ■ , ■ ■ " ■ ' ... " ■■ ■ 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 



There are no ongoing or pia 
program, „ . 



Sources of Evaluation Stb'dieg:. 

^-t ■ ■ 

Individual P^ojjsct eyalua^^ivevd&td »■ 



>laiined^evaluation sCudfIs, dii;ect^y ,xfel/ite<|* tp-this 



■ k 



t 



r\.\ ■■ ■■■■ ,■ \ 
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ANNUAL BVALUjmOH REfOKT ON ED0CAT10(J PROGIUWS 



Program. Name ; 

School Library- ReaoOrces ' * 

-ieglslatloh > ^ ' ^ 

jritle II of ,'thc EJ^eocntary and * 
Secondary S^ucation Act^ aa^ \ 
amended (P.p.' 89-10,' >.L. '89-750, 
T.L.,90-247, P.L. 91-230^-?.!. 92- 




• Expiration Patg' : 

June 1973 (pro8i:aB operated 
in .FT 1974 under 'tut OM tic 
extension a^itbarlzcd tiy ^ 
.P.t.^90-247i^. ■ • ■ 



Pending Hlatory : 




Authorlz^lQn 

-$ 100,000,00^ 
.123,000,000 
150,000^000 
. 162,500,000' 

200,000, oda 
2oo,ooo;od6' 

. 210^000,000 
^ 220,000,000 

\- 



ApproprtAtlon ' 

$ 100,000,000 
l02,0Q0^0b0 
99,254,000 
50,000,000 
' 42,500,000 
8^,000,006 
•90,000,000 

io^,t)O0;ooo 

90,250*tKyO 



Program Purpoae and Operation : 



\The purpose of ?SEA Xlt3,p II la to. provide school library resource!, 
^extbooka, and othef Inattt^c^tlonal materials for fhe'usc ot chlldreri' ^ 
#dnd teachers In pul^llc and^iMvate elementary and aeconttary schools.. 
Approved plans are In effect'for,^ States* the Diatrlct of Coltaiblfl, 
five outlying ar^aa, and the Bureau of ^Indian Affaltfs.^ Plan^lnclude 
aafiurance of: admltilfttration of the program undei? relative need and ' 
.selection criteria; equitable ^t?rcatment of the private sector j imii 
^Intenance of effort. *Pl^ndr teaalri In .effect iva^ year to year but 
are amended to reflect material changes In pl^ogram. During FY 197J, 
smendments were reviewed and approved In accot^dance with a section, of 
the Education Amendm^jiVa. of 1972^ that requlYed that In administering ' 
Title II, eq^al, corialderatlon ^b'e glveq to the needs .of ;erementary and 
seiqondary acho61a for Instf^ctlonal materials to he. used In Instruction, 
p^vlentatlon, and ^uld^ce and counseling 'Ih occupattonal educhtlon^ 

The Title II program ionslsti of two cooponejitB — aqqulslfclon of 
materials and administration. The acquisition pro^rsn Incfudbs the 
purchase, leaser-purchase, ox itrslght ttkm^ of Inattuctlonal 'materials 
snd the r\ece&aary costs of ordering, processing, cataloging materials * 
and delivery of thcm^jEo'the Initial pl«ce at which they'^are made \ 
avalial)le for use.^ Adm4.nljitratlon Includes those executive, supervisory 
and management responsibilities veate'd in State educatj^on agencies naces' 
sary to carry out State plan^. ' fiv^ percent of 'the mount paid to tha 
^ State, or $50,000, whl(!hevet Is greater. Is ayalleble^for attmlnlatratlon 
of the' State plan. *f - ' 



Program'Scope '! 



Information about X^ltle II comes fisug^the annual reports from" State 
^^arfem^nts o£ education used each flscraj^ear as the bs«ls' f or program 
Lepoirtfr^ncTTrom other publications on the'^>3:;ograffi (See ^otirces of 
^aluative batar;-feilajd,ng) . 



^The reports 0how tliat very nearly^ all eligible publl^^and private school 
Xhildren have benefitted. Title II is the foremost OE^x<^ram providing 
Sitd to private school children. 





Public School Chiildrer 




< Private School Children (In 




millions) Ellglible ^artltiir , 


millions) Eligible 


Par tic 1- 




patln${ Percent 1 ■ 




p^tlnji Percent 




196^' 


.40.3^ 


^^7.4 


9^- ■ 
93'.X 


X' 

» 5.6 


. 5.7 ' 


92.2 


1967 


42.2 


39.1 


■ 5.5 


' 98.0 


1568 ' 


43,6 


39.9 


. '91.d \- 


.5.5 " 


5.3 


. 95.0 


.*1969 , ■ 


43.-7 . 


' -38,0 


86.0 


5.*4 


s 5»3 


.98.0 


■ 1970.' 


43.7' 


38.0 


86,0 


\ 5.3 


5,2. 


98.0 


1971 


43.8 


■ 38.6 


86;o 




5.0 


95.0 


\]^72 


43;8 


42.2 


96.0. 




. i.3 ^ 


98.0 


19M 


44.6 


43.1 


96.0 


5.4^ 


5.3 


9fi,0 


ie74\ 


. 44.6 


43. r 


96.0 


5.4 


V 5.3 


98 ;0' 



*Dsta after tTT 1968 are based on estimates 



i 



Funds ex|fended for materials under Title II aare shown below. The '\ 
proportion expended for audiovisual me^iia has^ risen from 19 to 50 
percent over a nine^-year period,^ indicstihg significant interest and' 
effort to use audiovisual media in elementary and secondary sdhool teach^ 
ing and~i^earning. ^All media made available under the progtam hss 
provided the increased quantities needed for innovative new teaching 
strstegiee^ ^-g*! modular /and flexible scheduling,. individuallze(} 
"programs, InterdiscipAinstry cmifVM^ in<^iry leamingi and simulation and 
games teaching. . / . . ^ ^ 



\ 



\v 
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Flacal 
. Year 



Trade books 

Aiaoynt X 
(in mllllona) 



Other Printed 

Media 
Amount - X 
(In millions) 



Textbooks 

Amoupt X 
(in mllliotis) 



AV 



Total 



Aooutic X Ainount 2 

(in millions) (In millions^ 



1966 


■ $64.0 


* 74.8 


$2.2 ■ 


2.6 


$2.9 


3.4 


$16.4 


19.2 


$85.5 


.1967 


62 ;o 


' 69.7 


* 2.4 


2.7 


3.1 


3.5 


21.4 


24.1 


«8.9 


1968 


59.1 


57.5 


' 2.0 


.2.3 * 


2.1' 


2.4 


24.5 


27.9 


fr7.7 


196^^ 




65.3 


1.6 


3.6 


1.6 


3.6 


■ 12.3 


27.6 


44.6 


- 1970 


22.2 


65.7 


1.5 


4.4 


0.2 


0.6 


9. .9 


29.3 


33.8 


1971 


38.3 


59.4 


1.6-. 


2.5 


1.0 


1.6 


23.6 


36.6 


, 64.5 


1972 


41.2 


55.0 


2.3 


3.1 


0.7 


. 0.9 


30.7 . 


41.0 


74.9 


■'1973 


43.2 


46.0 


*2.9 ' 


3.1 


0.9 


1.0 


47.0 


50.0 


94.0 


*1974 


38.7 


46.0 


2.5 


3.0 


.9 


1.1 


42.1 


5Q.0 

• 


84.2 


Total 


$397.8 


60.4 


$19.0 


2.9 


$13^4 


2.0 


$227.9 


34.6 . 


' $658.1 



■^Estimated 



Proaram £f fectlvene^ : . . " 

Major findings on program Ijnpact from program reports are: 



1. 



2. 



The. progratq^ haa aided the^p<Iucatlon of economically, culturally, 
and otherwise dlaadvanta«id children^ and to all ^lldfen who attend 
schools with Inaufflc^^t quantities ot Instructional materials.. 

Title II has beBoyCiseful In strengthening educational 
ijuallty and opportunity by providing media necessary- 
for thfi Intrdductlbfl of new subjects to the currlculum^^ 
e.g. eny>fonmental/*fe<^"otlcai studies^ cAteer, ■ . ^ 
education, Nearly chllHhbqd education, and American 
studies. ^ 

Many children now have the use of certain typ^s of 
ediicatlonal medla'.for the flr^t time, e.g. 8mrt films,* 
tape c^ssettea, trans^arenclea, art prints^ and 
paperback books^ whlj^asslst teSS^ers to adjufi 
learning to Individual Tieeds. 
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4. The proportion of public elementary schools with media centers 
has Increased significantly. 

* 

' 5. Tltl« II not only supplemented State > local, and private 

support for Instrudtlonal materials but actually stimulated 
Increased support, tlie program also stimulated employment 
for large numbe]:6 of professional, para-prof esslonal, and 
clerical media personnel. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Co^lectl(5n of data on expenditures and pupil participation will be con^- 
tlnued via the Consolidated Program Information Report (national samplfr)^'"^^ 
and a State Aggregated Program Data Supplement. 

Sources of Evaluative Data : 

1. First Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966, ESEA Title II (OB-20198) 

2.. Second Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1967, ESEA Title II (OE-10108-67) 

3. Third Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1968, ESEA Title II (OE-20108-68) 

h. The Federal-State Partnership for Education, pp. 67^:97 (OE-23050-70) 

5. State Departments of Education and Federal Programs, pp. 98-125 
(OE-72-68) 

6. Annual Report, Fiscal, Year 1972*^. ESEA Title II (OE 73-21103^ 

T.-^.JJescrlptlve Csse Studies of Nine Elementary School M^dla Centers 
^ ^^^IfTttn-e^ Jnner Cities -(OE-30021) " ' . 

^ Emphasis on Excellence, in School Media ' Prpgram's (OE-20123) 

9. How ESEA title II Meet* The Needs of Poor Children; A 
Special Report. 

10. An Evaluative Survey Report 9a ES^ Title It Fiscal Years 
1966-68. Part I " .^tnalysls snd Interpretation; Part II - 
^ Tables. [ ■ ' - . 

11^ Notable Reading Projetts, 11 Issues, March 1971*- Jan. ' - 
Marcti, 1973. 
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Erogran Name : 

Undergraduate Instructional Equipment 



Legislation : 






Expiration Date: 


Higher EducajLlon hct 


of 1965, 


Title VI-A 


FY 1975 


Funding History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 




1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 ■ 

1974 


$35,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 . , 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 


$15,000,000 
. U, 500, 000 
U, 500, 000 
U,500»000 
-0- 
7,000,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,OOOi/ 
11,875,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; ^ 

The purpose of this program i^s to Improve the quality of undergraduate - 
Instruction In Institutions of .higher education by provldlt^g financial 
assistance on a matching b^sls for the acqulaltlon of Instructional 
eqjilpmetit, materials and related minor remodeling. Funds are allocated 
to the States 'by a formula based on higher education enrollment and per 
capita Income'. State commissions rank appllcatlona submitted by the 
Institutions and r'ecomroend the Federal share which, except In ^hardship 
cases, may not exceed 50 perceat of ' the total project' c^st. ^ 

Program* Scope and Ef fectlvenesa : ^ . ^ 

Eligibility under the program now Includes post-secondary vocational 
schoola and comaiinlty colle^ea. « 

Program statistics reflect this progtam rJBdlrectlon. Over one. third of 
the 1107 grants awarded In 1972 were made to^ axich post-aecondary Instl^ 
tutlonsr 222 grants totaling $1.5 million were ^oade for cloaed clrcut 
TV installations under thla program. Between^lscal year 1^66 and. 1972, 
about 5500 In^dlvldual project grdnts were made. ^ 

T7 No FY 1973 grants have been made. Release of Impounded funds await 
legal decision and adinlnlatratlve rel^aae. 

* \ 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no ongoing or planned evaluation stu^iies directly related to 
this program. , 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Program operating data 
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Program Name ; 

Elementary ani-SecDO^ary Equipment and Minor Remodeling. ' ^ 

Legls latlpn : - - Expiration Date : 

NDEA Tia^IIJ_4^,rfcr--S5=^ as amended June 30, 1975 

FundlnR History ; Year ^ . Authorization Appropriation > 

1965 ' $"100,000,000 $ 76,600,000 

■ ^ 1966- 110,000,000 . 88,200,000 

; 1967 110,000,^00 88,200,000 

' 1968- 120,000,000 82,700,000" 

. 1969 120,000,000 78,740,000 

' 1970 130,300,000 37,740,000 

1971 ' 140,500,000 $0,000,000 

1972 ' " /X40,500,000 50,000,000 

1973 140,500,000 50,000,000 

1974 140,500,000 28,500,000 ' ^ 

' Program Purpose and Operation : - ^ J 4 

^is^l 1973 was the 15th yea^r In which the program funded under title 
TII-A of the Natlonajf Defense Education Act (NDEA) sugpot^ted the Improve- 
ment of Instruction tJhrqugh the purchase of equipment and materials and 
minor remodeling and* through administrative services provided by State 
department's of education. The number of eligible academic subject areas 
Increased from 3 to 12t the arts, civics, economics, English, geography, 

, history, the hUteanltlea, ' Industrial arts, mathematics, modern foreign 
lar^ages , reacllng, and a<^lence. 

NDEA Is a tnatchlng-program. The Federal share Is up to one-half of the 
expenditures , for acquisition of equipment, materials, and minor remodeling, 
and iok administration of the State pXan. Local education agenclea pay a 
sh^i^e of JLhe coats of projects approved by the State dep^rtmenta of educatl 
and are reimbursed for the remaining amount by Federal fund a. 

Section 303(a) of the National Def ense^ducatlon Act of 1958, a|fti th^ 
title III-A Regulations, require the State plan to d^'velop principles for 
determining the priority of projects to be approved., The principles 
should reflect cohslderatlon of the State^a ^ucati^onal goals anil State 
standards, 'the total general educational need In the academic subjects 
hamed Irt title I^II-A, the special ln$tructlQnal needs which the program 
may serve, the special requirements for equipment arid facilities In each 
of the subject areaa and grade levels, and the categories of eligible 
equipment, and materials, and'types of Allowable^ mlnj^r reiJfodellng. / 
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Progran Scope and Ef fecXlveness ; 

In, fiscal year 1*972, a majority of States, fonnulated general objectives 
which usually Included strengthening Instruction In the academic subjects 
'by as&lstlng local education agencies ^o acquire equipment and materials, 
Improving supervisory and related' services, conducting needs assessment, 
and Improving evaluation proced^sres. , Some States cited specific priorities 
among the academic subjects^ glvlnj^ emphasla foi; example, to reading and 
ecological problei^s In relation to' science and social studies. Some 
stressed services^for the disadvantaged and' handicapped, the slow learner, 
and the gifted. Many emphasized Improved and Innovative ttochlng strategies 

'and enrl'chme»t 'of qurrlculums through th^ use of multimedia. 

*■ 

' ■ ' 

Management actlvltlefi^ undertaken to achieve the objectives formulated In 

each State for administration of the NDEA title III-A program Include the 
.cooperation of superv,lsoT< and subject area apeclallsts In needs^ assessment, 
planning. Implementation^ JnOnltorlng, evaluation, and dissemination of 
projects." All States' prepare guidelines and forms for project applications, 
procedures and criteria f or *c^vlewlng and approving projects, curriculum 
^tildes; and standards for media and equipment* They also provide Inservlce 
training In the use^of equlppient and materials. 

The Fe<Jeral alloti?ent for admlnlstf^atlon of the NDEA title III-A program 
amounted In fiscal year 1972 to $2 million. Of this amount, $1.5 million , 
was escpended by €Cate departments of education for admlnlst^ratlon and 
supervisory; and related services, with $471,330 carried over for expendi- 
ture In fiscal year 4973* - Federal ' exp^endltures were more than matched by 
State department bjf education expenditures^ of $2.6 million. Administrative 
funds are used for «uch 'Items as salaries of professional and clerical 
staff assigned to the program, for, workshops and conferences dealing with 
Instruction In the academic subjects^- staff travel, office equipment, and 
^ othe^ equipment used for State programs of supervision In the academic* 
subjects.* . . . ' 

/ederal-t State> ^d local total expendltq^res In fiscal year 1972 under 
the NDEA title lli program for equipment, materials^ and minor remodel- 
ing used to strengthen instruction In the academic subje<>ts amountyed to 
,$86.9 million*^ Of this aiaount, $85.3 mlllloit went for equipment and 
materials^ ylth less than 2 percent used for minor remodeling^ -Equipment 
purchased Included audiovisual equipment sVh as projectors, recording 
equipment, and /televlalon receivers and recorders,^ and l^iboratory and 
other equipment such afi microscopes, planefarlums, ^biological slides 
and models/ tacTilstoscopes, liMlvldual r«iadlng pacers, and laboratory - 
apparatus for physical construction pf mathematical models. Materials 
purchased were such Itftms as 8 and 16mm films, fllmstrlps, tape ai^d ^ 
disc recordings, books, maps, globes, charts^ Instructional games, and ^ 
pamphlets and periodicals. 
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The Federal allotment for equipment, materials, and minor remodeling In 
. fiscal year 1972 was $A7, 750,000. A total of $A0.9 million (85.6 percent 
of the allotment) was reported expended, with $6.8 million carrl^ over 
^ for expenditure In fiscal year 1973. State and local funds used for the 
same purposes to match Federal expenditures amounted to $45.5 million. 

; 

Although the bulk of JiDEA title /Til funds has been spent for years to 
purchase equipment and materials for strengthening Instruction In the 
natural sciences, expenditures for English and redding Instruction ranked 
first In fiscal year 1972, amounting to $26.4 million. Expenditures for 
natural sciences and social sciences ranked second and third with 
expenditures amounting to $2U4 million and $12.9 million, respectively. 
Among the seven subject areas, expenditures for equipment and materials 
for use In mathematics and modem foreign language Instruction ranked 
lowest. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

State departments of education conduct State-wide and^ Individual project 
assessments whenever these are considered appropriate. Many States 
require that procedures fbr evaluation of projects be Included In project 
' applications. ^ 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. USOE , NDEA Title III, Fiscal Year 1959-67, A Management View , 
May 1969. 

2. "Strengthening Instruction In Science, Mathematics, Foreign 

Languages, and the Humanities and Atts,"A chapter appearing 
In the The Federal-State Partnership for Education , U..S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington^ May 1970. 

3. USOE, Program Statistics compiled by the U.S. Office of ^ 
Education. 

, ^ 4. USOE, Strengthening Instruction In Academic Subjects, Title 
III, Part A, National Defence, Education Act as Amended, 
Annual Report, Fiscal *Year 1972, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, WashlngtorOi973. . ' , 
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Educational Technology Programa 

1. Educational Broadcasting Facilities 

2. Sesame Street and Electric Company 



/ 4 




ANHUAL EVALUATIOJKREPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Program Name ; , 

Educational Broadcasting Facilities' t 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

Communclatlons Act of 1934» as amended FY 1975 

Title III, Part IV 

Funding History; Yesr Authorization Appropriation 

1965 )$32, 000,000 $13,000,000 

1966 ) for 5-year 8,826^000 
„ "1967 period 63-67 3,304,000* 

1968 • 10,500,000 , -0- 

1969 12,500,000 - 4,000,000 

1970 15,000»000 4,321,000 

1971 15,000,000 ' 11,000,000 

1972 15»000,000 . ' 13»000,000 

1973 25,00Q;000 13,000,000 

1974 ' 25,0^0,000 15,675,000 

^remaining amountxavailable of $32 mil authorization* 
Program Purpose and Operation : v 

Majtchln'g funds are provided for the acquisition of transmission apparatus ^ 
necessary for Initial aotlvatlon or expansion of noncommercial broadcsstlng 
facilities to serve educational, cultural, and Informational ne^<is In homes 
and schools^^ Up to 75 percent matching grants are made to eligible tax 
supported Institutions (such as school districts, colleges and universities); 
State EducAtlonil Broadcasting Agencies; nonprofit foundations^ etc^, 
organized primarily to operate a noncommercial broadcasting facility; and 
municipalities 'which own or operate a facllli^y used only for noncommercial 
educational broadcasting. No State may receive more than 8-^1/2 percent o^ 
the appropriation In any one year. : 

The ma^or goal of this program Is to sti|nul^e tlie development of broadcast 
facilities necessary for a na.tlon-wlde system of noncommercial educational 
public broadcasting stations capable technically and programmatlcally of 
^serving local^ State, and national needs; and to make available a dtate*- 
of-the-art noncommercial broadcast service capable of producing quality 
local programs. 

' Program Scope ; 

'In Fiscal l(ear 1^73^ 78 noncommerfclal Educational Radio (ER) and Educational. 
Television (ETV) stations receive grant support under this program. Portv 
eight grants were for ETV: 8 grants for ne\^ activations and 40 grants for 
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expansion or Improvement of an existing facility. The remaining 30 grants 
were made to ER stations and represented 10 new starts and 20 grants for 
upgrading. The total number of noncomiDerclal television stations on the 
air or under construction Increased frbm 76 In 1963 to 240 by the end of 
FY 1973. During this same period 187 of the existing noncommercial tele- 
vision stations Improved or expsnded their facilities with Federal 
assistance. The number of full-service public radio stations In the 
country has Increased ^rom 40 In 1969, when Federal assistance to non- 
commercial radio stations was first made available, to 146 on-the-alr or 
under construction at the end ^f FY 1973. Sixty-three of these radio 
stations utilised Federal assistance to expand and/or Improve their 
facilities to become full-service community stations. Approxlinately 79% 
of the households In .the \j.S. ar§ vlthln tjie coverage of a noncommerlcal 
television signal; about 50% ai:& served by nc^ncoinmerclal radio. However, 
37 of the inajor metropolitan areas of the country are without full-service 
public radio service. Much of the unserved population can be fo^nd In. 
small rural areas. ' ^ 

Program Effectiveness; i 

In the 10^ years of Federal participation, the failure rate of stations . 
which have become operational with help from the Federal Government has 
been sero. No station eatabllshed or expanded with EBFP assistance has 
ceased operation, and In virtually every year the operating biidgets -- nqt 
supported by EBFP — .have Increased. * 

Many of the noitcomtDerclal broadcast stations are able to receive the 
network ^program services provided by the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) 
The Intetconnectlon of stations, 4 out of 5 of which were activated with 
Federal assistance, has been highly beneficial to local stations by pro- 
viding them with quality evening programs to augment local productions 
thereby lowering operating, costs. ApproxlTiiate3,y 53% of the nations 
schools receive Instructional programs and 57% of elementary ^nd secondary 
students use-educational telecasts according to a recent survey. 

^ ' ♦ s - 

OngolnR^and Planned Evaluation SdiS'les % 

The Program (EBFt) utilises studies conducted by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics In the continuation of systematic awarding o£^ 
Federal asslatance and In the' planning and development pf needed btoadcast 
facilities. Five kinds of basic dat^ are collected; (a) financial and 
programing, (b) employed, ^ (c) station and transmission facilities' and 
broadcast data, and (e) management personnel. The Program plana Intprove- 
ments In Identifying data needs by continuing close communication and 
coordlnstlon vlth all organisations which carry out research In the field 
of telecommunications. ' , ^ t 
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Just finishing for the Office of Education by Battelle^s Columbus 
Uboratorles Is A PLANNING STUUT - THE FUTURE OP EDUCATIONAL TELECOMMUHI- 
CATIONS, 

reports Indicate that the study will conclude that public telecommunica- 
tions have great potential, but to fulfill that potential there Is a need 
for re-examining goals, broadening current guidelines to take advantage 
of new technology^ Improving distribution capabilities, and setting 
minlmusi atandarda for production facilities. It 1^ expected that the 
report will recommend — at least for EBFP — that primary emphases be 
focused on extended and Improved transifilsslon, and the funding of 
production capabilities must be carefully balanced between the need for 
substantial pools of talent and equipment and the desire for local activity. 



'3) Corporation for Public Broadcasting survey^ and studies 

4) llatlonal Association for Educational Broadcasting 
research studies. / 

5) A Plannlng^Study " The Future of^ducatlonal Telecommunications 
February, 1974, Battelle's Colummfs Laboratories. 



Sources of Evaluation Studies ; 




1) EBFP Historical Operating Data 



2) Surveys of existing facilities made by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
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Program Same : ^ 

Sesame Street and the Electric Company . ^ 
(Children's Television^ Workshop )V 

Leglslation ^ Expiration Date : 



Cooperative Research Act FY 1975 

(P.L. 83-531) as amended ' 

Funding History t Year ^ Authorlzatio Appropriation 



X 




1971 Indefinite $2,600,000 

1972 ^ Indefinite 7,000,000 

1973 IndeflrHte ^ 6,000,000 

1974 * Indefinite 3,000^000 

Profjram Purpose and Ope^ration r v 

The. Children' s Television Workshop is an independent^, Nonprofit organi- 
zation. It is supported by grants and contributions fronj Federal and 
private sources, wi^th the' U.S. Office of Education and The' Corporation 
for Public Broadpjsting as the main Federal contributors. CTW created 
and produced SE^^IE STREET, which is now in its fifth year of operation, 
and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, which^is in its third year. 

X SESAME STREET is an educational television program targeted at preschool, 
disadvantagec} children. Its major objective is to prepare the nation* s 
three, four, and five year old's with an educational experience yhich 
would prepare them for sdljoolby-^imulating their appetite for learning 
From season to season SESAtffi"^REET has expanded its g*als to include 
the child's understanding of symbolic representation, hia cognitive 
processes, hfs reasoning and problem solving ability, and his understandin(? 
of his world. SESAME STREET will continue to focus on the broad spectrum 
of co^^nitive, social, and emotional capabilities which seem most likely 
to help prepare its viewers for school baeed on evaluative research an<l 
audience analysis of the programs during the previous four years. The 
curriculum runs five hours per week for 26 weeks and is carried on the 230 
public television stations ^nd on about 50 commercial ^television stations 
in conmunities beyond the rsnge of public television* This network nov 
reaches 85 percent of the television households in the country. 

THE ELECTRIC COMPANY is designed for children in the second, third and 
fourth gradesf who are failing to develop the abiliy to 'read with the 
major focus on poor readers in second grsde. the series is designed to 

T7 This Program is listed in the cutrent budget as Children's Educational 
Television Support and is not restricted to CTW* 

2/ The Cranston Amendment does fix a ceiling on the Cooperstive Resesrch 
authorization; however, it sets no specific component program limits. 
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appeal to a n^tlTonwlde, in-home audletice as well as to students in class- 

Primary emphasis has been reaching chiidre:i while thev arc in ^ 
school, where teachers can facilitate and reinforce the objectives of the 
series, employing it as a supplement to their rPfl/^^^-^ 'fr\-*^'^irt*on. 
Program ScoPe : 

These ,two television series are estimated to h^e reached approximately 
U million childten last year. About 10 million viewed SESAME STllEET 
'at a cost of lesa than one cent per day, and about A million saw THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY at a cost comparable to SESAME STllEET, 

Program Effectiveness ; 

An evaluation of the cognitive effects by the Educational Testing Service 
of the first and of the aecond year found that the program was successful 
in teaching basic facts and skiHs to 3, A, and 5 year-old viewers. This, 
has-been borne out by studies of program impact done for CTW, most recently 
the study of February 1973, by Daniel Yanlcelovitch, which aurveyed viewing 
in the lnner*clty. 

The initial research and planning for THE ELECTRIC C0MPA15Y was completed 
in 1970 ^d the program wen't on the air October, 1971, According to/m 
in--school utilization study conducted by Florida State University ,^wo ^ 
of every three city schools which have TV receivers and access tp'' the | 
series are tuned in, and the series is being watched in 26 perp^nt of \ 
schools in low income areas. The greatest bar to wider utili'^ation is 
the unavailability of televiaion seta in nearly one half o^-,the elementary 
school c lassrooms in the United Statea. In March^ A973,^ the Educational , 
Testing Serv;ice study of the ELECTRIC COMPANY reveal«l/that students 
watching the program made significantly greater K9^A^ than non-viewinj^ 
students ixt the reading skills tbe program waa designed to teach. The 
program had a clear^and significant impact on its primary target audience 
" second grade children who wer^ in the bottom t\alf of ^heir class as 
indicated by standardized reading teat scorajJ^ The program waa also 
successful on first-grade classes that vie>red in achool although this * 
grade level was not among^^ the primary ta^et audience. The program was 
successful in producing gaina among fi^t and second grade classes 
ncroas almost all of the 19 major curriculum areas Built into the 
program and tested^in the ETS study/^nd the program has a similar e^ect 
on all groups who viewed in schoo^™ Spaniah background, blacks^^mites, 
boya, and girls. ^ 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

The Office of Education expects to contractSfor an evaXy^cion study to 
examine the Federal role in Children*s Educational Taljifvision, The 
study will recommend the level and type of Fede^l j£3mdlng for Children's 
educational TV, and the possible impact of thia sMhding. * This new 
study will draw upon existing d'ata, aa well as jMlD^ct new inf o-rmation. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data i ^ \ ' ' 

1. The rirst Year of Sgsame Street: An Evaluation . Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, October, 1970t 

2. The Second Year of SesWme Str<><>t: A Continuing Evaluation. Educa- 
tlonal Testing Servlc^, Princeton, New Jersey, October^ 1971 . 

3 . Uho watchec^ the Electric CotnpanVj, The Electric Company In School 
UtlllzatloH Studv! The 1Q71-72 School and Teacher Surv&y * Center 
for'the Study^of Education, Institute for. Social Education, Flrfrlda 
State University, 1972. 

The Children's Television Wbfkahopt ' Itow and Vhy It Works . Nassau 

County Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Jericho, New York, 1972- 

5, A Suimftary of the Major Findings ffoip ''Reading With Television : An 
Evaluation' of The Electric Company", Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, March, 1973.,^ ^ , 

6, The Workshop and the World: Toward An Ass'e sement^ of the Children's 
Television Workshbp^ , j^and Corporation, October; 1973. 
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1. Right-to*Read 

2 . Drug Abuse Education ^ 

3 . Environmental ^Eilucation ^ 

A\ Nutrition and Health : - 

5. Dropout Prevantion i 

6. General Program Dissemination: Office of 

Public Affairs 
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ANNUAL EVAIUATIOM REPORT OH EDUCATIOM PROGRAMS 



Program Naipe i 
Rlght-to-Read 

Legislation : ^ * Expiration Pate r 



Cooperative Research Act (P,L. 85-531) None 
as amended 

Funding History * ^ Year Authorization Appropriation ' 

FY 1971 Indefinite $ 2,000,000 

1972 Indefinite 12,000,000 

1973 Indefinite - 12,000,000 

1974 Indefinite. 12,000,000 • 

Program Purpose and Operat;lon : 

Jhe long-range goal of the Rlght-to-Read Prograin Is to increase substan^ 
tlally functional literacy In this country. The'ablllty to read Is 
essential for one to function effectively as an adult In our society. 
Yet, more than three million adults lo the United States are Illiterate 
and approximately 18^ mllllop cannot read well enough to complete simple 
tasks required for common living needs. Approximately 7 million public " 
school children require special Instruction In reading. Even after.^thay 
have completed high school, one-^thlrd to one-^half of the new students In 
junior colleges need some type of reading help. 

Through the demonstration of effective and efficient reading programs 

and the provision of technical assistance, the objective of Rlght-to-Read 

*ls to help all rtSadlng programs to become effective, regwrdleas of the 

source of funding, the level of Instruction or the age of the participant. 

Th^s program hopes to Influence Federal formula grant and discretionary 

funds as well as State and local funds, and will Involve experimental^ 

demonstration, service and support activities. It will also be responsible 

for awarding a limited number of grants and^contrarts. 

■ * ■ 

ProRram Scope and Ef fectlveneag t ^ • 

The Rlgbt-to-Read Program provided support In various ways for State 
and local participants during FY 73. By the end of the year, 174 school 
and community-based projects had been funded of which 68 were community- 
based and 106 were school-based, Thlrty-Chree of the projects were 
bilingual. 

The 6ft communlty-hased programs were directed toward the out-of-school 
adolescent population, the young adult and the older adult In need of 
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rea'llni; help. ! ConimunJtty-based programs were liiuch more diverse In t^XP^ 
of location, population, and program Intent^ and could be found^ for 
example. In p/rlsons, community colleges, the Inner city, and on reserva- 
tions. / ^ ^ • 

Additional siappoict activities were funded and undertaken during the year. 
For example,; eleven State education agencies were funded to collect and 
disseminate Information on reading programs and to conduct exemplary 
reading projects focussed on training and technical assistance designed 
to stimulate more effective reading programs throughout, the State. 

In addition, funds for technical assistance were awarded to 5 institutions 
which provided, through educational planners and reading consultants, 
assistance to the pro^iects In assessing needs^ plannlnfi and Implementing 
the reading program as well as asslsTltig In Internal evaluation. 



An evaluative study conducted by Contemporary Research Inc. of 44 of tire 
1J06 school-based sites in FY 1^73 revealed that 28,of the schools me > * ^ 
or exceeded' the criterion of one month gain In reading achievement for . ^ 
each mpntK erf reading Instruction. Seventeen of the 44 schools failed to 
achleMe the objective. Factors contributing to lack of achievement of 
the goal were! (l) request for extension of deadline for post--tfestlng; 
iiy pre and post-test data not on the same group of students; (3) different 
tests used for pre and post tests; (4) scores not converted to grade 
equivalents; (5) test data not In conformance with Right- to-* Read requirements; 
and (6) late submission of test data. The study Is of questionable validity 
because the sample was clearly not representative and the data aggregated 
were of thh **apples and oranges** variety. In addition, the study makes no 
provision for determining the statistical significance of reported reading 
gains. 



A team of selected HEW personnel (non^OE) conducted a field review. Tho? 
team's findings follow! 

. Program structure and control - Rlgh.t-to-Read contracts a 
major portion, of its functions to external organizations, 
including program development, technical assistance, and 
data collection/analysis. This emphasis places a premium 
on systematic progrs^ monitoring and quality review. During 
the study, ^te-^vlslgs to 5 grantees and dlscuaslons with 
Washington staff reil'aled that several tasks, had not been 
accomplished principally the collection of base'-llne data 
on pre-^tesxs and thVtdeslgn and Installation of a community- 
based project monltoflng s^tem. 

. Technical Asslstanc J^- School and community- based projects 
receive planning alyQj operation support from 5 technical 

r 
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assistance grantees located In various paints of the country. Slte- 
vl&lts Indicated that, with the exception of planning efforts, 
technical assistance occurred on an ad hoc,_^s requested, basis. 
Specific deficiencies wfire^oted Iri^^he ^asurement area, where 
' delays >n funding pushed bjj^k -pre-test data collection as much 
as 9 month3 and adversely effected subsequent evaluation. 

A literature search was conducted which determined the extent and distri- 
bution of the National reading problem by identifying, analyzing and 
summarizing existing survey and test data, determining the frequency of 
use for various Instructional methods, approaches and materials, and 
describing th^ nature, and extent of current practices In the training of 
those who teach reading. 

'A^^wfl^tir^^^ncluslon of the search was that a better definition of literacy 
is needed to replace the variety of definitions now in place. The study 
also recommended that fuTther effort^ be directed to the economic conse- 
quences of reading, particularly in the adult population. For example, 
much more needs to be known about the reading requirements of jobs, 
especially those jobs which could be filled by the currently unemployed . 
and underemployed. 

Lessons learned from 1973 experience suggest; (1) the need to develop 
more uniform measurement of Rlght-to-Read objectives, (2)»more systematic 
utilization of technical assistance teams services; (3) provide more 
sj)ecilfic directions to project personnel concerning the conduct of pre 
and post testing and Reporting of scores; (A) provide a tl^ie frame and 
Instructions for a Right-to-Read tracking system early in a g'iven fiscal 
year; (5) shedule at least one monitoring visit to each project to 
provide technical assistance and process clarification; and (6) increase 
^he amount of support services in the Interests of installifig effective 
pr6cedures to maximize reporting capability to Right-to-Read — Office 
of Education, 

I 

OnRoing and Planned Evaluation : 

T'lannlnj* for,ta pilot evsluatlon ot the community-based projects of the 
Right-to-ReAd program is presently underway. Th6 evaluation contract 
was let to Pacific Training and Technical Asslstatace Corporatiot^ in 
FY 74. The pre-tefsting of students was done in the Fall of 1*973 and 
the post-testing will be doner in the Spring of 1974. The purpose of 
the evaluation is to discern the reading gains of the students in the 
various type projects. The results of this study .will allow the program 
administrators to make some judgements as to what types of projects 
are more effective and efficient in working with different kinds of 
students in different settings. 
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Source of Evaluation Data ! ^ 

i 

1. The Information Base for Readingfif 1971. - ^ 

2 . Evaluation of School"Baced Right" to-Read Sltec . Contemporary 
Research Incorporated, Loq AngeleQi California. October 1973. 

3. Evaluation of a Sample of CQ!DmunltY"Baced RlRht"tO"Read 
Projects. Pacific Training axid- llechnlcal Aaaiatance 
Corporation, Berkeley, Callfori5\jla, 1973. 

4. Briefing Package for The aSE Management Conference ~ 
October 23, 1973. 



..r 
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AMWUAL EVALUATIOH REPORT OK EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name t 

Drug Abuse Education 

.Legislation : Expiration Date : 



Drug Abuse Education Act of 1^0 




, 1974 


Funding History t 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 




1971 


$10,000,000 


' $ 5,610,000 




1972 


20,000, 000 


12,400,000 




' 1973 


28,000,000 


12,400,000 




1974 


28,000,000 


6,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The principal purpose of the Program is to lielp schools and communities 
assess and respond to their drug problems by becoming aware of the nature 
of the problem and developing strategies aimed at its causes rather than 
merely its symptoms. The program Ftrongly encourages a coordinated community 
effort, 

^^^^ 

Grants to State Departments of Education primarily support in-service. jirain- 
ing for school personnel, technical assistance, materials development, and 
information dissemination. Grants to community organizations, local school 
districts and colleges and universities support a variety of demonstuation 
projects directed at responding to local needs. These often include pro- 
vision of direct services to youth,^ education and training programs for 
youths and adults and information disseminatioa grants to training centers 
and to community teams to support training in doing abuse prevention 
programming and follow up assistance. Technical assistance for programs 
at each level is provided through the National Committee for Drug Education. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

During the 1$72*73 project year, there were 55 State coordination projects 
which impacted on an estimated 117,000 people through direct service, 
mostly education and training, and 3.5 million people through a variety of 
indirect services, such ^s mass media efforts and the multiplier effect 
of training trainers. With FY 73 funds, OE program personnel, continued 
to provide these types of services, as well as cooperating with the 
designated States Agencies in the development of comprehensive State plans. 
During this same period, one National and seven Regional Training Centers 
handled approximately 800 community leadership teams of 5 to 8 members 
each, who received mini grants to support training approximately 900 teams 
were trained with FY 73 funds, finally, 18 college-ba^ed and AO community-baseii 
projects furnished education and training to approximately 22,000 youth and 
adults in schools and^^in the community; other direct services were provided 
to over 37,000 young people via hotlines, crisis centers, rap centers, 
counseling and alternative progi:amSt Most of these projects are continuing 
to provide services with FY 73 funds. 

^ 298 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ! 

At the preaeift t^Big^^^he National Dru^, Education Program is implementing 
aninforroatlon support iry^t^m for KDCT. This system provides baseline 
inforraatiofi on objectives an3:^-ai^lvitles of local projects, identifiet^ ' 
discrepancies, and reports result^lKchanges in objectives or activities. 
Data is aggregated to mee t ^ the needs of ^each decision-making level. 
Success ia measured irt terms oT"tIie\degre^Xfo which o^eccives are'inet 
over time^ The system ^^s now operational butx^ontinuei^ to undergo 
refinement and documentation. 




A new drug education program centering dti teac^ler training institutions 
or agWcies will be initiated in April 1974, It will develop 5-8 model 
prograwsrifar^^p^espnfirp rp^qcbfirgg^^InfonnaUon on the development of the 
program and its, first yearns impact wimje^ucluded in evaluation ^ 
activities, planned^-for. June 1974 through Sep tember^lr97it ^ 

Extension of the minigrant concept to schools, mostly secondaryV^^^s-^ell as 
-ccnmiuaJHt4e^jdJi_^rpvide trainin^^ for both at the several drug education traini 
^nters. NDEP plans to review the effectiveness of program operation and 
teain in their school .and community envij:onments; evaluation activities 
are expect^B^^cxr-H^^uo^^on^^ 1974 through August 1975. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : ^^—^^^ ^ 

1. Training for **People*' Problems; An Assessmert\^^f Federal 
Program Strategies for Training Teachers to Do^al ^J;h 
Drug Education; 1971. , 




,2. Drug Abuse J^rograin Report: Program Evaluation 
Interns; 1971. 

\* • 

3. * National Study of Drug Abuse Education Programs; 1972. 

^ - 

4. Field Study of Drug Use and the Youth Culture; 1972* 

5. An Operationally-Based Information Support System for WDEP; 
in proces^. 

6. General Res\arch Corp., College and Communities Study; in 
process. ^ 



7. General Research Corp., Minigrant Study; in process. ^ ^ 

8. BRX/Shelley, '*Vhat Works and Why*' project (Fifty Successful 
Practices); in process. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMg 
~ — ^ 



Program Name : 

Environmehtal Education 

Leplslatlon i ^ ' 

Environmental Educ^^tion Act of 1970' 
(P,L. 91-516) 



Funding History : 



FY 



Year 


' Authorization 


1971 


$ 5,000,000 


1972 


15,000,000 


#1973 


' 25,000,000 


' 1974 ■ 


25,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operations : 



' Exp i ra t ioTT Pa te" : 
1974 * 

Appropriation" " 

$ 2,000,000 
3,514,0001/ 
3,180,000 

^ 2,ooo,obo 



\ 



The purpose of environmental education' is to help individuals perceive 
envirohments in their totalities, develop ^n understanding of environ- 
mental phenomena and problems, and to identify and sopport educational 
activities which can enhance environmental quality. The Environmental 
Educltlon Act is intended to encourage' and support the development of 
both nonformal and formal educational resources required U> achieve > 
these objectives ^among/all age groups and sectors of the couiftry. * 

The Act provides (1) broad authority for flexible, responsive support 
of environmental education development needs (rather than support of 
predesignated activities),. (2) support for community group sponsored 
nonformal education projects, and (3) environmental training for persons 
in various fields other than education, including those in buainess^ 
industry and go^^^mment whose activiti^es mAy effect environment policies 
and activities and hence quality. . ^ 

The overal rategy of the Office of Environ^i^tal Education is to 
facilltftte through technical assistance and grant funds (Environmantal 
Education Act and other OE program authorities) the .development of 
environmental education, e,g., environmental studiea programa and educational 
resources devoted to educating and informing our citizena. about 
environmental quality and ecological balance. This strgtegy involves 
(1) development of content and process through pilot projecta, (2) the 
dissemination and transfer of effective materials and approaches through 
local and national demonstration projects, and (3) through funds other 
than the Environmental Education Act, support of operational programs. 



ERLC 



IJ Approximately $2 qiillion withheld to cover backdated FY '72 grants. 
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Program Scope and Ef fectivenegs ; - 

In FY '73, grant funds amounting, to about $1 million>were usejj to support 
a* totafl of 5^ environmental education projects. These included resource 
material development, personnel training, and community educ^^xion in urban, 
suburban and rural areas in 33 States and itwf^istrict of Coj^mbia. By 
kind;; of projects the breakdown is as follows: ^1 

a. Resource Materials Development — 18 \^ ' 

Ifr^i^eraonnel Development ~ 12 

c. Coi&munity Education — 7 ' * 

d. /Elementary, and Secondary Education " 2 

e/ Minigrant Workshops ^- 15 

It is/estihiated that up to 2,000 people have^^been provided direct train- 
ing ^through these projects. Projects funde4 under the Environmental 
Education Act during the past three years and those funded through other 
OE/p]:ograms are being reviewed for possible dissemination. In addition, 
several projects focusing on specific environmental education content 
areas are planned. These projects will result in basic source materials 
suitable for technlCa4^ssistance and general dissemination. The Office 
of Environment^ Education has also ^developed a descriptive listing of all 
USOE funded etft^ironmental education programs throughout the country, and 
a similar listing of all programs supported by other Federal agencies. 

Technical or non-mon&tary assistance activities have included (1) assist- ' 
ing OE, regional and headquarters, program administrators in developing 
resources and expertise, (2) establishing local and regional planning and 
information netvjorks, and (3^ assisting other Federal agencies interested 
in educational programs relating to environmental quality* . ' '* 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations 

None art this time. 

Sources of E^luation Data ! 

ERIC/USOE Project Survey Reports/Documents 

— OE funded Project Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OH EDUCATION PROGRAM$ -^ 



ProRram Hame; .^ ^ 



H^lth and Nutrition , 



Legislation : ^ . Expiration Date ; 

Title VIII of the Elementar^L^and Secondary 1974 
Education Act of 1^65, Sectlon^S^ 

Funding History : Year , Authol^lzatlon Appropriation 

1971 $ 10,000,00(5^-^ $ 2,000,000 

U ' 1972 16,000,000 2,000,000 



V 



1973 26,000,000 2,000,000 

1974 - -^,OpO,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of the program Is to demonstrate ways through which the gap ' 
between needs and delivery of nutrition and health services Cor low^lncome children 
can be narro^-jed b^ coordinating, focualng, and utilizing existing health, 
health-related and educational resources at the local level, especially 
Federally funded programs. Federal programs Involved In theae collabora- 
tive activities ai^e HEW Children and Youth Projects, HEW Comprehensive t 
Health Centers, NtMH Community Mental Health Centers, as well/ as OEO, 
Model Cltlde and Indian Health Serylce programs. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In FY 71, the first eight demonstration projects were funded, reaching 

10,600 children In 26 schools. In FY 72, these projects were continued 

and four new ones were added, bringing the number of children served up & 

to more than 15,000 ln-45 schools. In FY 73, all 12 projects were - t- 

continued for another 'year. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 



/ 



Provisions for an Individual evaluation are Included In each project, and 
plans are being made by the project staffs for the collection of appropriate 

data. However, these^ evaluations will not be available until the 
projects are comp^Iete'd. 

Sourcef^ of Evaluation Data : 

Interim and annual progress reports are available from all twelve 
projects. 
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Program Name : , J 
Dropout Prevention 

Legislation ; Expifation Date : 

\ 

Title VIII ESEA, Section 807 FY 1974 

Funding History ; Year (FY) Authorisation Appropriation 

* 1969 $30,000,000 $ 5,000,000 

1970 30,000,000 5;000,000 

1971 30,000,000 10,000,000 
W972 31,500,000 10,000,-600 

1973 33,000,000 . 10,000,000 

197A y A, 000,000 ' 4,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



The 1967 amendments to ESEA of 1965 established Title VIII, Section 807 
to develop ariji^demonstrate educational practices which show promise in 
reducing xtTenumber . of children who fail to complete their elementary and 
secondary ^education. Funds are granted to local educational agencies to 
carry out In schools with high dropout rates and with high percentages 
of students from families with low-income, innovative demonstration 
projects aimed at reducing the dropout rate. The program vas ^ 
funded at $5 million beginning in FY 1969, at $10 million In FY 71 and 
72; In FY 73 the operating level was $8.5 million. Nineteen projects 
and two one-year special projects haVe been funded, of which 9 are due 
to be refunded In FY 1974. 

For the 1969-^1971 period grantls were awarded to ten school systems sub-- 
mj^itlng the most Imaginative proposals for reducing the number of secondary 
education students leaving school befo% graduating. For FY 1972 an 
additional nine grants were awarded. Each of the funded projects must 
demonstrate ways for^ reducing the dropout rates In their school systems 
as well as^ providing Insights for possible replication of their projects 
li) other school systems. For FY 1973 nineteen were continued at an 
estimated figure of 8,5 million dollars. For FY 1974, nine remaining, 
projects, will be continued at an expected $4 million level. 
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Count?€ling services, staff training and currlculun or Itistructional 
revision were coouDon activities to all projects. Fifteen projects 
conducted work-study or other ^vocaMonal course; four offered special * 
services for pregnant students; and flee placed major emphasis on 
parental involvement. One project provided a "Personal Development 
Center*' In an off-school facility for holding Informal sessions for 
students who were unable to relate to convention Instruction. 

In e^ch funded project Independent audita of evaluation and management 
designs were required for the purpose of determining ^the nature of 
management and program practices of project personnel. Audltors\ Interim 
and final reports, evaluation ^reports from each projecJ:, and the kjSOZ 
personnel participation provide the basis for gaining Insights li^to the 
operation and progress of each project.- ■ 



Profiram Scope and Eff ectlverijese 

In' FY 1973 nineteen projects were funded in the amouily of $8.5 Million. 
The total student participants pbpulatlon was 69^000. ^ Data prdvlded 
from the p^r^ects Indicate that the di^opout rate has been reduted In th^ 
target schools. In the ten orlglniil target schools 3,572 dropbuts were 
repcrted during the 1968-69 school year as compared to 1A27 reported in 
the 1972*73 school "year. This Indicates a 40% reduction In the number 
of dropouts during the four years of operation. The nin^ new projects 
reported 2,600 dropouts In 1970-71 as. compared to 991 dr<^pouts In 1972- 
73, a 47% reduction in two years of operation. 

Information about the Dropout Prevention Program comes fro^ two main 
sources: CI) tfie Consolidated Program Information Report wi^ch provides 
data primarily upon expenditures and program participation and (2) 
evaluation reports and Individual audita on each local project. The* 
evidence^f rom these reports Indicates that the Dropout Prev€jntlon 
Prt>gram is well-focused upon Its target population and that most projects 
have been effective in reducing the dropout rate. 
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The Dropout. Pr^evefirtl6n Progrffin has demonstrated that it is possl>^* to 
reduce th€^"<Jropout rate significantly in schools and school sji^tems 
vhich structure themselves along an accountability niodeU"'"yOf^^tKe ^ten^ 
projects originally funded in FY 1969, data shows a ^*5.3% reducti'on 
lfi,-number of dropouts during a three year period for target gVoups. 
These trends are continuing. ^ For nine additional projects funded in 
FY 1971, the dropout rate went from 12. AX to 8.7% In tvo years* "Recent 
evaluation reports support these results. The Englewood^ Colorado 
project reports that the dropout rate prior to tastltution of the proiect 
was l5%. During the first year of the project It. wars reduced to 5%. In 
the Fall River, Massachusetts project, the rate went from 15.2% to 10.7% 
in two years. They report also significant increases in readitjg achieve-* 
ment and self-concept, increased attendance, cooperative planning and 
declgion-making on the part of students, teachers and admlnist^t^fs 
and parent involvement in declslon*^ma]flng* The Dayton^ Ohio nr^j'eixt 
reports that during the year prior to the. initial funding of Ipie praject^ 
the dropout rate was 18.1%"* This year, the dropout rate Tpt-^bt tar^t 
sAool was 7.7% but only 2*7% fdr the students In the dropfcut 'Hf^'gr^am* \' 
In Seattle, the project reduced dropout rates fronj 16.86% M the^ first 
year to 5.A5% last year. Absenteeism *^d^pped from 62.5% t^ |2JE.' At 
Riverton, V?yoming, t'he dropout rate has gone from 9.6% to 8^%" and an 
aj^i^pst^ total ab'bence o£ vandalism, has been noted within ttie tat^get popu- 
*latlon' .At, Oakland, California, Projeit MACK Started with a dropout 
rate or 12%. The most recently reportte^l rate was 6.5%. Class-cutting 
was reduced ^by half .and school attendance Improved. ^ The Detroit project 
achieved a decrease of about A6% In the dropout rate during the four 
years of .its existence. Absenteeism decreased by 6% during the past 
year and expulsions ^declined by 6%. In Baltimore, the average dropout 
rate fpr the public schools as a whole was l3.37t. At the target area^" ^ 
for the dropotJt. project, the rate was 12.8% and for the p^o'ject partitl* 
pant5*only 6*^%*, Attendance improved and 76.1% showed Improyement/ln < 
nost achievement areas tested. A't Tuskeegee^ InltiaL dropout rates of 
more than 13% are now close* to zero because of a unique system^f use of 
parent-counselor aides as attendance officers and counselors^ ^ 

Chains In dropout reduction are attributed to multi-component approaches 
which Include/attempts to raise achievement levels ijj^reading and mathe- 
matics, work-study programs involving private indij^ry and other agencies 
staff training, improved pupil p^^xsonnel servlce(*C community involvement, 
and special clas,ses for students considered m^t dropout prone, ^nnual 
dropout project staff leadership conf6renc^« have served to disseminate 
successful ipjractloes. A handbook of pjr^<ftices found most useful In 
reducing 'dropout has be^n prepared ant^ is in publlcatl<»n. 
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OnRoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

An overall program evaluation is planned prior to the termination of the 
Title VIII program. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 



^1. FY 1973 reviews of the evaluation and audit reports from the 
nineteen dropout prev^tion program. — OE 

2., Consolidated Pfogram In^oVination Report — OE 

3- Final Evaluation Report, Project Outreach, August, 1972. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OK 
EDUCATIOt^ PROGRAMS 



ProRraiB Name: 



General program Dlssemlnstlon: Office of Public Affairs 



Legislation: 



General Education Provisions 
Act, Section 412 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1970 
1971 

1973 ■ 
^197ii 



AUTHORIZATION 
Indefinite 



Exniration Date: 
None 

APPROPRIATION 



$1,600,000 
500.000 
400.000 
400.000 
-*0- . 



ProRram Purpose and Operation: 

The pyrpose of Gengra^. Program Dissemins tion is to make informstlon avsilable 
to the widest possible audieoce — including^J^tie general population as well 
as prof es^lonal educators — ^about programs deriving frcrtn Office of Education 
supported research and t>ractlces< The funds are expended primarily through 
contracts for performing public informstlon functions by mesns <^f vsrlous 
mass media and through sheetings, conferences, or workshops. ,^he purpose of 
these sctivities is to^foster swareness of OE programs and to encourage 
individuals to tske sn active role In Improving educstlon in their communities. 
General Program Dissemina^^n sctivities have been underway since Ti 1970, 

^rc^t&n Scope and' E£.f ec t ivaness : ^ ■ ■ ' 
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Program effectiveness can bekt be Illustrated by exsmplas of the typeiWrf '7* 
projects funded during FY 1973< These include sound fllmstrlp production on 
the Office of Education Regional Of flees v far showing to the general public 
by field office staff; production of a fllsn on environmental education; 
distribution of radio and TV spots and of ftilms on the Right to Read and ea^rly 
childhood education; an<f- a public information campaign to stimulate sttident 
interest In seeking technical education. Available statistics indicate wide 
public contact of some of the products coming out of projects funded in ?Y 1970-7| 
Between August 1971 and December 31. 1973. the film\ "The Rlght"to Read" had 
been shown 55;364 times to an es tim^ted iiotal audfence of 2,075. 369. and it 
has been .telecast 1.521 times to 43.376.100 viewers at a time value of $171,711. 
Sinc^ May 1972. "The First Years Together." a film on early childhood education, 
has been shown 23.739 times to an estimated audience of 804.291. Tej^ecasts of 
this film total 838. at a time value of $95^457. and an estimated viewershlp 
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25»44U400, Flve\elevlslon spots on the Right to Read were released In, 
April, May, and Jun\ of 1973. Since that time» a total of 15»529 telecasts 
^at a time value of m63,062) have been seen by an estimated audience of 

On^oina and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

Evaluation is built into each individual project as oart of the management 
process. No separate formalv evalutations have been performed or are 
contemDiated. \ 



Sources of EvaluationPata: 




i 



i 
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I * Itidlan Education Profirama * 

"1. Revision of Impacted Areas as It Relates to 
Indian Children 

2, Special Programs-aUd Projacts. to Improve Educafional 

Opportunities for Indian Children 

3. Spfecial Programs Relating to Adult Education 

: for Indians 
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AflNUAL EVALUATIOH REPORT OM 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRraa ^Iame: 



Revision of Impacted Areas as It Relates to Indian Children 
(Payments to LEA's for Indian Education) 



lieglslatlon: Expiration Date: 

Indian Education Act of 1972, June 30, 1975 

Public Law 92-318, Part A 



FUNDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATIOH APPROPRIATION 

FY 73 $196,177,204 * $11,500,000 

FY 74 208,000,000 25,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

The purpose of this program Is to pibvlde financial assistance to'^local 
educational agencies for elementary and secondary programs to meet the 
special educational needs of Indian children. Grants are 'toad e to applicant 
local educational agencies according to the number of Indian students enr olled 
and the State average per pupil expenditure. Programs funded by these grants 
are Intended to improve educational opportunities for Indian i^hildren by ^ 
providing additional teachers and teacher aides In the basic skill areas for 
reading and mathematics » new supportive services Including home liaison and 
other guidances and counseling services^ and blllngual/blcultural activities. 



Program ScoPe: ^ 
Monies appropriated under Part A of the Indian Education Ac^ are used to: 



\ 

1. Award grants to local education agencies who provld^ free 
education to Indian children^ and 

2. Provide financial assistance to school? on or near reserva- 
tions which are non-local educational agencies for more than 

, three years . 

For^ajiy fiscal year an amount not In excess of 5% of the amount appropriated 
for Pa^t A will be expended for non-local educational agencies. The amount 
of the grant to which a local education agency Is entitled Is equal to the 
average per pupil expenditure for such agency multiplied by the sum of the 
nijmber of In<llari children served> determined by the Commissioner. 
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If the Sums appropriated for any fiscal year for making payments under 
this title are not sufficient to pay In full the total amounts which all 
local educational agencies are eligible to receive under this title for 
that fiscal y^ar, the maximum amounts which all such agencies are eligible 
to receive under this title for such fiscal year shall be ratably reduced. 

Data from the 1973 Indian enrollment/entitlement computation Indicated 
that over 2,550 local educational agencies would be eligible *for funding 
under Part Title IV^^^.L. .92-318. During fiscal year 1973, 579 
thes^ eligible agencies applied for funds to plan^ develop^ and/or operate 
programs designed to meet the special educational needs of Indian children. 
Of the applications received, 4A6 grants were awarded. (During fiscal 
year 1973, approximately 135,197 children were enrolled in LEA*s receiving 
Part A grants.) 



Program Ef fectiveness t 

^ This^program has been in operation only a few months and measures of 
effectiveness will not be available for some time. However, there Is 
currently In the developmental stage an Indian Education Program Monitoring 
and Process Evaluation System. This system Is designed to determine If 
the major programs under the Indian Education Act are meeting' the goals and ^ 
objectives specified ift the law. In this regard, an assessment of known 
services and activities that Indians are presently receiving and projected 
to receive In conjunction wj-th some'broad measures of how successful the 
pro^^fets are In meeting their objectives Is planned. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
^ None at present. 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Program review materials 

Program audits ^ - 

Personnel Interviews . • 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGl^S 



Program Name: 



Special Programs and Projects to Improve Educational Opportunities 
for Indian Children 



Legislation: Expiration Date: 

Indian Education Act of 1972 June, 30, 1975 

P.L. 92-318, Part B 



FUNDING HISTORY^, YEAR AUTHORIZATION - APPROPRIATION 

FY 73 $25,000,000 % 5,000,000 

FY 74 35,000,000 " 12,000,000 



Program Purpose and ^Operations : 

The purpose of this program Is to support planning, pilot, and demonstration 
projects to test and demonstrate the effectiveness of programs for Improving 
educational opfidrtunltles for Indian children, by providing services not 
otherwise available, and by assisting In the development and operation of 

preservlce and Inservlce training program$ for education personnel, ^r^ts 

are made, upon receipt o( applications and approval by ttte^^Q^mlss loner of * ^.^^^ 
Education, to Indian tribes, .organizations, and InstltutlonsT^^^te^^gnd local 
educational agencies, and federally" supported elementary and secondary scheal§^,^^_^ 
for Indian children. The applications from Indian organizations , tribes, and 
other Institutions fall into the general area of cultural a^id educational 
enrichment programs and services. ^ 



Program Scope: 

During the fiscal year 1973, the Office of Education received 370 applications 
to support planning. Pilot, and d^onstratlon projects with 51 being selected 
for funding. The projects approved dealt with developing blllngual/blcultural 
programs, (development of Instructional materials and media centers, compensatory 
education, cultural enrichment, dropout prevention, and vocational training. 



ectlveness; 




^l^is ^jrogram has been In opr^ratton only a few mont:hP anO measr.rcG -of 
effectiveness not be available for some tlm*;. Ilovpver,* tUnrf* 

currontly In the cl^olopmental stage atx If^diatl Education Prog^^»m ^^oMtorlng 
^ f^re "rocess fvaluatton System. Thl^ system Is designed to determine If 

, 3x2 . 
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the major programs under the Indian Education Act are meeting the goals 
and objectives specified In^the law. In this regardt an as ^e s m e nt o f 
known services and activities that Indians are presently receiving and 
projected to receive In conjunction with some broad measures of how 
successful the projects are In meeting their objectives Is planned. 



Onfioing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None at present 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 
Program review materials 
Program audits 




c 



Personnel interviews 
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ANNITAL EVAHlATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

fecial Programs Relating to Adult Education- for Indians 




Indian Education Act of 1972 
Public Law Part C 



Expiration T)ate; 
June"30, 1975 



AUTHORIZATION; 

$5,000,000 
8,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

500,000 
3,000,000^ 



ProRram Purpose and Operation^ 




'4 



The pi^pose of this program is to improve the e^iucatlon^l opportunities for 
adult Indians by making grants to State and local educational agenciea, and 
to Indian trities, institutions^ and orgaiiizations . Th€^ projects should be 
designed to plan for, test and demonstrate effectivenessof^ programs for 
providing adult education for Indians. The projects are intended to. aasisf 
in the establishment and "operation of programs, which are designed to stimulate 
the provision of basic literacy opportunities ^ all Indi^i adults to qualify 
for a high school equivalency certificate in the shortest period of time ^ 
feasible. Grants are made, upon receipt of applications^ and approval DjTjthfe^ 
Commissioner of Education. Federally supporte<J elementary and secondary '^^^ 
schools are not^ recipients of grants for adu^Lt ^^ian ^programs . ^ 

Program Scope: 

During fiscal year 1973, the Office of Education reolived 69 applications 
to support planning, pilot, and demonstration projects with IQ being; selected^ 
fot funding. ,The applications £xom Indian organizations^, tribes and other 
, institutions consisted of planned pilot and demonstration projects designed 
to i^^mprove tha employment and educational opportunities of adult Indians. ^ . 
More specifically^ the applications approved dealt with developing*^ projects, 
to enable Indian adults to obtain high school diplomas, improve their communi- 
cation skills, and participate in career development progrcSns. V 
f 




Program Effectiveness: ' * * \. 

- ^ 
This program has been in operation only a few months and' measures of 
j'^'f ectiveness will not be available for some timet However, there is 
PRIprrently in the developmental stage an Indian Education Program Monitoring — 
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and Process Evaluation System* This system Is designed to determine if 
the aajor programs under the Indian Education Act are meeting the goals 
and objectives specified In the law. In this regard^ an assessment of 
known services and activities that Indians are presently receiving ,and 
projected to receive In conjunction with some broad measures of how 
successful t-he projects are In meeting their objectives is planned* 



Qnfcolnp; and Planned Evaluation Studies; 




None at present 



Sources of Evitlgatlon' Data; 



Program review materials 



Program audits 



Pei^sonnel intervles^s 




r 



